The  RAFIKI  37  was  designed  as  a  good  performing,  serious  offshore  cutter  to  be  easily  handled  by  two  persons.  Period.  It 
wasn’t  meant  to  be  a  dockside  cottage,  although  it  shows  well  &  at  least  a  quarter  of  our  owners  are  live-aboard,  it  wasn't  in¬ 
tended  to  be  an  around-the-buoys  racer,  although  it  consistantly  wins  races  &  embarasses  so  called  modern  underbody 
designs.  Instead,  we  insisted  on  safety  &  deck  features  that  make  it  simple  &  straight-forward.  Let's  look  at  a  few  examples: 

Cutter-rigged  on  a  time  proven  full  keeled  hull  with  outboard  rudder  and  tiller,  easily  adaptable  to  self-steering 
mechanisms.  Deck  and  hull  fully  bonded  and  laminated  to  each  other.  Ends  well  faired  to  provide  a  clean  entry 
and  wake  (which  helps  account  for  her  remarkable  speed). 

Fabrication  of  Airex"  turned  out  to  be  the  best  suited  material  for  our  sandwich  hull.  Primarily  it  provides 
strength  (our  laminate  schedule  will  withstand  approximately  I  50,000  pounds  per  square  inch  impact).  Secondari¬ 
ly,  it  is  an  excellent  thermal  accoustical  insulation. 

Extra  wide,  up  to  35"  of  uncluttered  space  boardered  outboard  by  extra  high  double  lifelines  and  inboard  by  cabin 
top  full  length  handrails.  Wide  decks  allow  topside  stowage  during  extended  passages  or  unscheduled  sail 
changes. 

A  proper  size  for  offshore  cruising.  Large  enough  for  three  to  four  persons.  Small  enough  to  move  around  in  ab¬ 
solute  security.  The  combing  is  the  same  height  as  the  threshhold.  So  in  the  event  of  pooping,  excess  water 
flushes  immediately  before  becoming  a  threat  to  either  ballast  or  swamping  below  decks. 

Stepped  on  deck  cutter  rig  with  double  spreaders  and  running  backstays.  Double  track  for  main  and  storm  trysail. 
External  pre-stretched  halyards. 

UPCOMING  SERIES  WILL  COVER:  Interior  —  Electrical  —  Mechanical  —  Hardware  —  Sail  Inventory 

1815  Clement  Avenue 
Alameda,  CA  94501 
(415)  521-7200 
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1.  THE  DESIGN: 

2.  THE  HULL: 

3.  THE  DECK: 

4.  THE  COCKPIT: 

5.  THE  RIG: 


THE  RIGHT  STUFF! 


THE  ULTIMATE  QUEST 

On  weekends  "Don'1  Malaccorto  and  his  loyal 
crew  of  Sancho  Panza's  mount  Rocinante,  the 
faithful  Steed,  and  together  they  go  to  seek  the 
elusive  victory. 


Victory  is  an  arduous  quest,  and  the  requisite 
perseverence  is  near  endless.  After  the  weekend  the 
weary  retreat  to  regain  strength  for  next  weekend’s 
battles. 

In  the  heat  of  battle  is  is  difficult  to  maintain  a 
clear  focus  on  the  objective.  It  is  easy  to  become 
mesmorized  by  the  roiling  of  the  spinnakers,  round 
and  round  and  round  and  round.  Black  .  .  .  black  as 
a  moonless  night.  Red  .  .  .  red  as  the  fires  of  Hades. 
Green  .  .  .  green  as  the  fields  of  springtime.  Gold  .  .  . 
gold  as  the  shining  sun.  Orange  .  .  .  orange  as  the 
streaking  sunset.  Rolling  back  and  forth,  round  and 
round,  back  and  forth,  and  round  and  round.  The 
rolling  of  the  deck,  the  rolling  spiraling  colors,  and 
round  and  round  and  round  and  round. 

Then  it  strikes.  Awaken.  Broach.  You  cannot 
achieve  the  ultimate  quest  if  you  are  defeated  in  the 
immediate  battle.  Rocinante  rears  and  she  must  be 
controlled.  The  Man  from  La  Mancha  must  over¬ 
come  the  susceptibility  to  being  mesmorized.  No, 
the  goal  cannot  be  forgotten,  it  cannot  be  permitted 
to  slip  away  in  a  spiraling  dream  of  colored  spin¬ 
nakers. 

Onward.  The  foe  is  not  so  strong  that  “Don” 
Malaccorto  will  not  persevere.  Through  an  iron  com¬ 
mitment  to  principle  and  through  immovable  vision, 
the  windmills  of  the  swirling  riptide  waters  are  over¬ 
come;  the  finish  line  appears  out  from  the  morning 
fog.  But  then  there  is  the  unrelenting  tide,  and  again 
that  unreachable  goal. 


Rocinante 


Rocinante*,  Winner  Windjammer  Race. 


W/WW3U 


Stocking  Dealers  for:  Headfoil  2 


Richards  and  van  Heeckeren 

SAILMAKERS  AT  123  SECOND  STREET;  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA  94607  f4/5K44-432l 

.  *  Powered  by  Pineapples 
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Whv  Buv  An  Ericson  for  our  Charter  Program? 


1.  ENGINEERING  EXCELLENCE:  No  Other  Production 
Yacht  Has  Such  an  Advanced  Tri-Axel  Force  Grid  System 
To  Distribute  The  Loads  Evenly  And  Keep  Weight  To  A 
Minimum.  An  exclusive  by  Dave  Pedrick. 

2.  LUXURIOUS  ACCOMODATIONS:  Innovative  Design 
And  Extensive  Use  Of  Hardwoods  Combine  To  Provide 
Warmth  And  Comfort  Usually  Associated  With  A  Moun¬ 
tain  Chalet. 

3.  RON  HOLLAND’S  &  BRUCE  KING’S  DESIGNS  Are 
Noted  For  Their  Ease  Of  Handling  Characteristics,  Their 
High  Aspect  Ratio  Rigs  &  Easily  Driven  Hulls  Which  Join 
To  Provide  A  Fast  &  Comfortable  Voyage. 


NORTHERN  CALIF.  YACHT  SALES 

2415  Mariner  Sq.  Dr.,  Alameda,  CA  94501  1500  Maple  St.,  Redwood  City,  CA  94063 

(415)  523-8773  (415)  368-2908 


Multiple  Financial  Benefits  Are 
Provided  in  Chartering  Your  Sailboat 

•  Tax  Savings 

•  Investment  Tax  Credit 

•  Bonus  Depreciation 

•  Income 

•  Depreciation 

•  Maintenance  Program 


Ideal  Boats  for  Chartering. 

Are  Provided  in  Ericson  Yachts. 

•  Performance  Cruising  Yacht 

•  Large  &  Luxurious  Interiors 

•  Complete  Galleys 

•  Superior  Craftsmanship 

•  Finest  State-of-the-Art  Engineering 

•  Yachts  Ranging  from  25-38  ft. 


Come  See  the  Entire  Line  of  Ericson’s  and  Discuss 
How  You  Can  Afford  to  Own  an  Ericson. 


WINNING  DESIGN -WINNING  PERFORMANCE 

No  wonder  the  Crealock  37  is  winning  the  hearts 
of  world  cruisers.  She  began  as  the  designer’s  idea  of  the 
yacht  he  would  choose  for  himself,  designed  to  achieve 
maximum  performance  without  in  any  way  sacrificing  i 
the  most  important  quality  of  all-seaworthiness.  A 

That  was  just  the  beginning.  After  being  declared  ^k 
one  of  the  winners  of  an  international  cruising  boat  AJk 
design  contest,  the  Crealock  37  was  chosen  by 
veteran  solo  racer  David  White,  for  the  ^k 

Singlehanded  Transpacific  Yacht  Race.  Racing  A 
against  larger  boats,  Intention’s  A 

remarkable  performance  was  proven  Jl  A 
when  she  finished  second,  logging  A 

2,482  miles.  David  averaged  6.76  A 

knots  for  15  days  straight!  JHI  A 

And  that’s  not  all.  In  actual  ocean  jjj 

trials  conducted  by  independent 


. . .  [The  Crealock  37]  proved  to  be  exceptionally 
close-winded. . .  maintained  good  control  and  tacked 
with  authority. 

.  .  Off  the  wind  the  Crealock  showed  its  cruising  lines  in 
exceptionally  good  performance.” 

(Earl  R.  Hinz,  Sea,  Oct.,  1978) 

i  ...  Best  of  all,  performance  is  as  pleasing  to  the  mind 
L  as  her  canoe-stem  is  to  the  eye.  “During  the  sailing 
trials  the  Crealock  37  moved  quite  well  under  a 
^  reefed  main  and  a  number  three  jib  in  20  knots  of 
wind.  The  yacht  steered  easily,  heeled  only 
A  slightly,  and  was  responsive  and  quick. 

^  (Hal  Roth,  Motor  Boat  &  Sailing,  March, 
A  1979) 


If  you’ve  been  looking  for  a  high  performance 
world  class  cruiser,  look  no  further.  The 
winning  design  and  proven  performance  of 
the  Crealock  37  is  bound  to  win  you  over,  too. 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  YACHT  SALES 


2415  Mariner  Sq.  Dr.,  Alameda,  CA  94501 
(415)  523-8773 


1500  Maple  St.,  Redwood  City,  CA  94063 
(415)  368-2908 
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I  L^vacht 

UNITED  SAILING  YACHTS 


FOR  SALE 
FOR  RENT 
FOR  BOTHA 


US-25  PURCHASE  $13,895 

RENT  A  US-25  orJ-24  for  $75/day 
THREE  TIME.  PER  MONTH  RATE  $50 /day 


SE 


★  NO  MEMBERSHIP  FEE  REQUIRED 


★  RENTAL  APPLIED  TO  PURCHASE 


US-33 


PURCHASE 


$48,995 


■  ■  -  •  ‘  • 


RENT  a  US-33 

OR  O’DAY  30  FOR  $  1 2 5 /day 

THREE  TIME  PER  MONTH  RATE  $85/day. 


★  A  person  may  purchase  his  own  yacht  and  include  it 
in  our  charter  program  to  produce  income  and  at  the 
same  time  take  advantage  of  certain  tax  considera¬ 
tions. 


C  Sailboat  Shop] 


2639  Blanding  Ave., 
Alameda,  CA  94501 
(415)  521-5900 
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199  Second  St. 

San  Francisco 
986-2090 

Free  Park  @  SW  Comer  @  2nd&Howard 


%umm  HSS4GE4R 


FROM  AUSTRALIA 

Superior's  Blue  Water  Storm  Suit 


—  Jacket  with  elastic  hood  &  velcro  closure 

—  Completely  Waterproofed  PVC/Nylon-lapped 
stitched  welded  construction 

—  Color:  high  visibility  yellow 

—  Chest  high  trousers 

—  Durable  with  light  weight  comfort 

Specially  Priced  at  $69.50  per  set 
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Diifniir  o^fciy  Valiant V 

U.1VF %MK  32J7.4U.47  &  40  Pilothouse 


Nike  Lampe  Yachts 


FIFTEEN  YEAR  FINANCING  AVAILABLE  ★  BROKERAGE  BERTHING 

\ 

LAMPE  BROKERAGE 

22’  O’Day,  1972 . 

. $ 

7,200 

25’ 

O’Day,  1977 . 

...$ 

16,750 

32’ 

Valiant,  1978 . 

....$ 

69,9001 

22’  Tanzer,  1975 . 

. $ 

8,200 

26’ 

Columbia,  1970 . 

...$ 

13,900 

35’ 

Ericson,  1976 . 

....$ 

49,950 

24’  Cutter,  1966 . 

. $ 

9,500 

26’ 

Nor’Sea  Pilothouse,  1979, . . 

...$ 

36,000 

36’ 

Tiburon  Ketch,  1977 . 

....$ 

79,500 

24’  Cal,  1960 . 

. $ 

5,500 

27’ 

Santana,  1969 . 

...$ 

15,000 

37’ 

Rafiki  Cutter,  1977 . 

....$ 

78,500 

24’  C&C,  1977 . 

. $ 

16,000 

28’ 

Pearson,  1975 . 

...$ 

24,900 

40’ 

Valiant,  1979 . 

168,000 

24’  Dufour,  1976 . 

. $ 

22,900 

-29’ 

8.7  Columbia,  1977 . 

...$ 

38,000 

40’ 

Swift,  S&S  design,  1979 . 

....$ 

105,000 

25’  Seidelman,  1978 . 

. $ 

20,900 

30’ 

O’Day,  1979(3),  1 1  %  Assumable .  $ 

42,500 

40’ 

Tiburon,  1978 . 

95,000 

25’  Lancer,  1978 . 

. $ 

12,750. 

30’ 

Hurricane,  1952 . 

.  .  ,s 

17,000 

44’ 

Islander,  1975 . 

90, 000 1 

N.  Y.L.S.  —  Instant  Information  on  Over  4,000  Listings  on  our  Computer 


1155  Embarcadero,  Oakland,  CA  94606  (415)  835-1134 


Dufour  4800 


THE  DUFOUR  4800  is  a  boat  of  less  than  36-ft.  which  ac¬ 
comodates  seven  crew  in  three  cabins,  yet  has  a  deck  layout  and 
characteristics  of  a  high-performance  boat.  It’s  classic  lines  have  both 
elegance  and  style. 


DUFOUR  WING.  Free  Lessons  &  Demonstration  at  Mike  Lampe 
Yachts.  $895.00  Complete. 


O’DAY  37 


O’DAY  37.  The  37’s  moderate  hull  profile,  inset  cockpit,  smart 
windward  performance,  graceful  accomodations  and  ultimate  privacy. 
Make  this  O’DAY  a  winner  all-around. 


VALIANT  47  —  Artfully  combining  high-performance,  efficiency 
and  spaciousness.  Giving  you  an  ocean-cruising  yacht  with  modern 
fin/skeg  rudder  configuration.  2  large  staterooms  with  connecting 
heads.  Queen-size  berths.  Ample  storage.  Plus  galley  facilities  that  make 
you  feel  right  at  home.  The  Valiant  47.  The  shape  of  things  to  come. 


DUFOUR 
WING 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


I  WANT  IT! 


□  Enclosed  is  $10.00  for  one  year 

Third  Class  Postage  (Delivery  time:  2  days  to  2  weeks) 

□  Enclosed  is  $20.00  for  one  year 

First  Class  Postage  (Delivery  time:  2  to  3  days) 

□  I  have  a  distribution  point  in  my  area  which  will 
distribute  25  or  more  free  copies  of  “Latitude 
38".  Enclosed  is  their  name  and  address  (these 
copies  are  sent  via  UPS  at  no  cost  to 
distributor.) 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


ZIP 


latitude 


Editor  &  Publisher  —  Richard  Spindler 
Co-Publisher  —  Kathleen  McCarthy 
Assistant  Editor  —  Shimon  van  Collie 
Advertising  —  Jaime  Muniz 
Production  Manager  —  Terri  Wilder 
General  Manager  —  Karen  Bengtsson 

P.O.  Box  1678,  Sausalito,  CA  94966 

(415)  332-6706 

‘we  go  where  the  wind  blows’ 


HAYNES 

SAILS 


WE  MAKE  CUSTOM  RACING 
AND  CRUISING  SAILS 
TO  FIT  YOUR  NEEDS 


COVERS  OF  ALL  TYPES 

DRIVE  IN  BOAT  COVERS? 

ASK -(415)  459 -2666 


WE  REPAIR  THEM,  TOO 
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RFA IITY  f.S  MORE  THAN  SKIN  PEEP 


MASON  43  ► 

L.O.A.:  43,101/2” 
L.W.L.:  31’3” 
BEAM:  12’3  W' 
DISPL:  25,000  lbs. 
SAIL  AREA:  899  sq.  ft. 


◄  GLOBE  38 

L.O.A.:  37’4” 
L.W.L.:  32.4” 
BEAM:  11’8” 
DISPL.:  32,000  lbs. 
SAIL  AREA:  928  sq.  ft. 


2415  MARINER  SQUARE  DR. 
ALAMEDA,  CA  94501 
(415)  865-3662 


Mason  43 


CALENDAR 


Summer’s  in  the  air  and  they’ve  turned  on  the  thermals  inland, 
which  means  it’s  time  to  put  on  your  foulies.  Now  the  real  sailing 
season  begins. 

May  9  —  Farallones  Race,  YRA,  S.F.  Y.C. .  Also  happens  to  coin¬ 
cide  with  this  publisher’s  birthday. 

May  10  —  Mother's  Day. 

May  10-12  -  Two  Star  Doublehanded,  Bermuda  to  Azores  to 
England. 

May  12  —  Deadline  to  sign  up  your  club’s  entries  for  Big  Lipton, 
Larry  Knight,  Little  Lipton  and  CHISPA  trophies. 

May  12-17  —  Six  Meter  Nationals,  Newport  Beach  West.  (Ber¬ 
trand  &  the  boys  try  to  follow  in  Blackallers  topsiders. 

May  15  17  —  Woodies,  St.  Francis  YC.  No  smoking  please! 

May  23  -  S.F. Y.C.  Red  Cross  Centennial  Regatta,  (415) 
435- 1294. 

May  23  —  Waterhouse  (Watercloset)  Enduro  —  187-miles  of  bad 
ocean.  Also  start  of  Memorial  Day  Weekend  —  get  out  of  town! 

May  24  —  Master  Mariners.  “No  knock  on  wood  fella!” 

May  25  —  Memorial  Day. 

May  30  —  Benefit  auction  for  Linda  Webber-Rettie  at  Ballena  Bay 
Y.C.  Tax-deductible,  call  521-7172. 

June  4  —  Singlehanded  Sailing  Salute.  7:30  Fort  Mason,  Bldg. 
E.  Moitessier  &  film  “American  Challenge”,  plus  Japanese  solo  en¬ 
trants.  (415)  441-1104. 

June  5-7  —  Santa  Cruz  Flarbor  Festival  and  Boat  Show.  Free 
and  traditionally  mobbed.  Highlight  is  Rube  Goldberg  Contraption 
Race  —  3:00  p.m.  on  the  7th. 

June  6  —  Doublehanded  Transatlantic;  England  to  Newport  East. 

June  7  —  Aeolian  YC  Lightship.  An  Aeolian  trandition.  26.2 
nautical  miles. 

June  7  —  Singlehanded  TransPac;  S.F.  to  Japan.  Is  Linda 
Webber-Ready? 

June  11-14  —  Long  Beach  Race  Week. 

June  12  —  or  thereabouts.  The  Start  (sort  of)  for  Ketchikan  Race. 
Everyone’s  supposed  to  get  there  July  2nd.  523-9011,  Don  Goring, 
647  Pacific  Ave.,  Alameda,  CA  94501. 

June  21  —  Ancient  Mariners  TransPac,  San  Diego  to  Maui.  (714) 
\  223-3309. 

June  23-July  3  —  COORS  U  S.  Open,  18-ft.  World  Champion¬ 
ships,  S.F. Y.C.  Vroom,  vroom! 

June  30  —  TransPac,  Slippery  slide  from  Mainland  L.A.  to  L.A. 
of  the  Pacific. 

July  4  —  Jack  &  Jill  TransPac,  Louis  Place,  2830  N.W.  Market, 
Seattle,  WA  98107. 

July  8-9  —  Lectures  by  Bernard  Moitessier  (8th)  and  Tristan 
Jones  (9th)  at  Santa  Cruz  Civic  Center.  (805)  644-5827. 

July  9-12  —  Monterey  International  Multihull  Class,  Monterey. 
Call  Colin:  (408)  372-4271. 

Calendar  addendum  —  Friday  Night  Races  —  Spring  Twilight 
Series,  Oakland  Estuary,  May  15,  29,  June  12,  26,  July  10.  Call 
(415)  523-3618  or  (408)  259-3360;  Sausalito  Cruising  Club,  May  8, 
22,  June  12,  26,  July  10,  31,  August  14.  Call  (415)  332-9349; 
Golden  Gate  Yacht  Club-, -May  8,  22,  29,  June  5,  19,  26,  August  7, 
21,  28,  September  4.  Call  (415)  924-0570  or  (415)  346-BOAT. 

We’ve  also  heard  there’s  a  Friday  niter  at  Corinthian  Y.C. 
(415/435-4771)  and  Wednesday  nite  races  at  Vallejo  Y.C. 
(707/644-5321)  and  off  Santa  Cruz  (starting  at  6:30).  Have  fun! 


for  12v.  and  120v. 
shipboard  installations 


•  extra  strands  for  flexibility  • 
pre-tinned  for  greater  corrosion  resistance  • 

•  color  coded  for  marine  use  • 

•  insulated  with  polyvinyl  chloride  compound 
to  resist  heat,  oil,  abrasion  and  aging  • 

•  flat  configuration  for  ease  of  installation  • 
•  beige  casing  color  • 


200  GATE  FIVE  RD  •  SAUSALITO.  CA  94965  •  (415)  332-1710 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  MARINE  TIECTRICAI  PRODUCTS 
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DYER;  Dinghies 
G  Inf  lafables 

BRING  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY 
A  50-YEAR  YANKEE  TRADITION! 


The  first  Dyer  dinghies  were  built  in  wood  over  50 
years  ago.  Today  they  are  individually  hand-built  of 
fiberglass,  still  utilizing  oak,  mahogany,  and  teak 
wherever  there  are  advantages  of  strength,  lightness 
and  appearance. 

Available  in  5  models  from  7’9”  to  12’6”.  Dyers 
stand  up  beautifully  under  heavy  use  and  really  per¬ 
form  whether  sailed,  rowed,  towed,  or  outboard 
powered. 

The  Philip  L.  Rhodes  10’  Dyer  Dink  is  a  one-design 
sailing  classic,  popular  since  1934.  Let  us  show  you 
why  Dyer  is  the  finest  dinghy  built. 


9V2  ft  DYER  DUCK  Inflatable 

—THE  INFLATABLE  WITH  MORE  — for  less 

With  this  new  inflatable,  Dyer  aims  right  at  the 
heavily-advertised  Brand  “X”  . . .  but  offers  more 
features  with  exceedingly  high  manufacturing  stan¬ 
dards. 

A  spray  dodger  and  moveable  rear  seat  are  includ¬ 
ed  as  standard  equipment  —  NOT  at  extra  cost. 
Quality  features  include  60  oz.  coated  vinlon  floor,  37 
oz.  coated  nylon  tube  with  2  inflation  chambers.  Du¬ 
Pont  Hypalon  fabric  coating.  All  seams  reinforced. 

This  tough  tender  carries  715  lbs.,  weighs  55  lbs. 

PRICE  —  WITH  ALL  THE  (IJQCA  00 

ABOVE  STANDARD  EQUIP.  yODV/i 

MARIN  MARINE  INTRODUCTORY  PREMIUM:  Includ¬ 
ed  with  each  Dyer  Inflatable  purchased  —  at  no 
charge  —  1  pr.  6’  oars  ($45.00  val.)  outboard  bracket 
($36.00  val.). 


Ligtjf  Brown 
Moccasins 
Discounted 
to  $3422! 


Style  #MP991  (men’s,  reg.  $49)  or  #WP991  (ladies,  reg.  $47) 
leather  moccasins.  True  barefoot  moccasin  comfort, 
rugged-look,  flexible,  long-wearing.  Your  choice  at  this 
super  discount  —  just  $34.95. 


WHERE  SAILORS 


SAVE 


SAVE 
FUEL. .  . 
we  are  as 
near  as  your 
telephone. 


Special  prices  for 
May  1981,  subject 
to  change. 


If  you’ve  seen  this  Ad  in  Sail  or 
Yacht  Racing/Cruising,  you  can 
see  the  gear  here! 

o4k artto  FASTNET  ? 

Safety  is  more  important  than  saving  money.  With  the  Fastnet  Crew  Vest, 

Atlantis  has  not  compromised  to  achieve  an  optimum  safety  harness  with 
an  inflatable  flotation  collar. 

The  Fastnet  allows  complete  freedom  of  movement,  a  confident  feeling 
of  security  and  a  degree  of  strength  in  excess  of  any  other  harness  made  to¬ 
day. 

The  inflatable  collar  delivers  twice  the  buoyancy  of  a  PFD  with  just  a  tug 
on  the  handles.  Snap-on  accessory  pouches,  etc.  —  no  safety  vest  has  been 
so  thoroughly  conceived. 

Components  are  available  in  combination  or  separately  and  with  various 
options.  Basic  unit  —  #S-7100  is  $325.00 


S2K  TOTAL  DISCOUNT 


LIFE  VESTS 

AK-1  (TYPE  II  PFD) 

$4.99  ea. 

REG.  9.95 


CHART  MART! 

Re-chart  from  our  exten¬ 
sive  stocks.  Agent  for 
N.O.S.  and  D.M.A. 
(coastal  and  H.O.  charts). 


STAR  BRITE  MARINE 
POLISH  16  oz. 


$5.15 


REG.  5.75 


m 

:$m m  mm 
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CALAHAN’S 
FIBERGLASS 
STAIN  REMOVER 
16  oz. 


$5.05 


REG.  5.95 


WHERE  SAILORS 


SAVE 


marine  marine 


(415)  332-51 72  *9  to  5:30, 7  Days 


300  Harbor  Drive,  Sausalito,  Calif.  94965 


SAVE 
FUEL. .  . 
we  are  as 
near  as  your 
telephone. 


Your 

CREDIT  CARD 
Is  good  with  us. 


Special  prices  for 
May  1981,  subject 
to  change. 
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New  from 
C&B  MARINE 

Tiffany  Jayne 

Designed  by 
Paul  Kotzebue 


See  the  Boat 
In-The-Water 
at  the 
Santa  Cruz 
Boat  Show, 
June  5th,  6th  &  7th. 


LOA 

LDWL 

Beam 

Draft 

Displacement 


33'10" 


\ 


250" 
80" 

5'6" 

5790  lbs 


C&B  MARINE 


Cl  IS  IX  )M  B(  )ATBl  IILDKRS 


1053  SEVENTEENTH  AVENUE,  SANTA  CRUZ,  CA  95062  (408)  476-7494 


..."a  work  of  art" 

1st  in  class 
1st  overall 


Santa  Cruz'  own 
Homer  Lighthall  wins  the 
1981  Ano  Nuevo  Ocean  Race 
in  his  new  Lighthall  30 
using  Dewitt  Sails. 


Homer  says— "Why  do  I  buy  DeWitt  Sails? 
Because  I  have  confidence  that  they  can 
make  good  fast  sails.  Especially  for  high 
performance  one-off  boats  like  mine,  the 
Lighthall  30. 

"And  I  like  their  service.  I  finished  my  boat 
literally  days  before  the  race.  The  people  at 
DeWitt  Sails  really  made  an  extra  effort  to 
to  get  my  sails  out  in  a  hurry.  And  those  sails 
are  excellent,  especially  the  mylar  150%, 
the  one  we  won  the  race  with  —  now  that 
sail  is  a  work  of  art." 


dewitt  sails 


Thanks  Homer!  And  to  our  other  victorious 
customers  —  We  would  like  to  add  your 
name  to  our  winners'  list.  Tell  us  what 
you've  won  and  we'll  publish  your  name  in 
our  list  to  remind  your  fleet  that  you  finished 
first.  .  .with  DeWitt  Sails.  And  we'll  mail  you 
an  "I'm  for  sail"  button  or  bumper  sticker. 
Plus,  if  you  win  a  major  regatta  or  series, 
we'll  send  you  a  free  t-shirt,  visor  or  DeWitt 
drawstring  ditty  bag  —  your  choice!  We 
know  winning  isn't  everything  —  but  it  sure 
beats  what  comes  in  second! 


islew 


|  ONLY  From  dewitt  „sails.  Write  or  call  for  our  free  technical  bulletins  on  mylar 
•  sails,  roller  furling  gear,  sail  care,  reacher-drifters, 
poleless  spinnakers  and  more! 


1230  Brickyard  Cove  Road 
Point  Richmond,  CA  94801 
415-234-4334  and  234-8192 
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40'  Midshipman,  Cheoy  Lee,  1975,  features:  forced 
air  heat,  full  navigation  electronics,  customized 
interior,  refrigerator/freeze  Ideal  live-aboard/ 
cruiser.  $119,950. 


37'  Mason, this isouronlyone  left.  Priced foraquick 
sale,  $25,000  below  market!  Now  only!  $69,950 


SAIL 

21' WILDERNESS . 2  Irom  S  14.500 

23'  RANGER . 2  Irom  12,950 

FflK  IQ  OSH 

25'  LANCER  w /trailer  :80  '  18.600 

25'  CAL  NIK  I .  9,200 

26'  RANGER  w/trailer  new .  19,700 

27'  0  DAY  w/diesel .  19,950 

27'  ERICS0N  .  25,500 

27’ CORONADO .  12.950 

28' IRWIN .  18.950 

29'  CAL  2-29  .  30,000 

?Q'  P4I  ?Q  Rm 

29'  Columbia  8.7 !!!  1 !!!!!"!! !  2  irom  33I000 

29'  LANCER  '80  .  36,000 

30'  CAPE  DORY  ketch .  38.500 

30'  WILDERNESS  custom  '80  .  47.900 

32'  ISLANDER  .  51.995 

33' WILMINGTON  ketch .  62,500 

34'  HANS  CHRISTIAN  .  66,500 

35'  CHEOY  LEE  79  .  79,950 

37'  IRWIN  alt  cabin  ’80 .  89.000 

38'  C  &  C  12  bags  Race  Ready .  75.000 

38'  00WNEAST  75  .  75.000 

40'  CHEOY  LEE  MIDSHIPMAN .  11 9,950 

41'  MORGAN  0.1.  ketch . 2  from  109,950 

43' HANS  CHRISTIAN  . 2  Irom  139.950 

44' PORPOISE  ketch  .  175,000 

44'  CHEOY  LEE  OFFSHORE .  159.950 

44'  SEA  WOLF  ketch .  116,000 

45'  EXPLORER . 2  from  110.000 

45' CORONADO  74 .  86,500 

46'  BINGHAM  ketch .  175,000 

49'  HARTOG  ketch .  110.000 

60'  RHODES  yawl .  199.999 

Partial  List  of  Brokerage  Yachts  Sam  Brooks,  Yacht  Broker 


37'  Irwin.  Features  aft  cabin.  Better  than  new. 
Replacement  value  would  be  over  $100,000.  Only 
$89,000.  ( Sister  Ship  Shown ) 


44'  Trojan  Flybridge  Motor  Yacht.  Seller  buying  a 
larger  yacht.  Price  reduced  for  quick  sale.  Yacht  is 
loaded.  $255,000. 


Ask  for  one  of  our  sales  representatives:  Cindy  I^awson,  Jack  Coons,  Susanne  Kirkham 

•  Fox  •  B/J  •  Hans  Christian  •  Mason  37  •  Wilderness  •  Nor’West  •  Dover  Dory 

Cruising  World  Yachts 


Roger  G  Barbara  Wales 


representatives  FOR  Nor'West  &  i|ans  Christian  Michts  ® 
2415  Mariner  Square  Drive,  Alameda  (415)  521-1929 


Now!  You  can  own  a  new  Hans  Christian  43  for  $6,950.00 
through  our  new  time  share  program. 


Time-Share  Cruising  Yachts,  (TSCY)  invites  you  to  join 
a  unique  time-share  vacation  program,  to  explore  and  sail 
some  of  the  most  exciting  areas  of  the  world  aboard  a 
Hans  Christian  43,  or  other  luxury  yacht. 

TSCY’s  program  is  a  means  for  purchasing  a  yacht  with 
other  time-share  owners  who  all  share  common  costs  and 
expenses  of  maintaining  and  operating  the  yacht.  You 
buy  the  use  of  a  yacht  for  the  actual  time  you  sail,  and 
therefore  you  substantially  reduce  your  annual  costs  in 
comparison  with  chartering  or  private  ownership.  One 
TSCY  Time-Share  entitles  you  to  use  a  luxury  yacht  for 
one  week  each,  year  after  year,  for  the  life  of  the  yacht. 

Our  management  company  will  professionally  manage 
and  maintain  your  yacht.  The  cleaning,  repairing,  and 
supervision  of  your  yacht  is  in  the  hands  of  experts.  An 
approaching  storm  is  our  worry,  not  yours.  We  make 
every  effort  to  provide  a  clean  and  safe  yacht,  in  excellent 
condition,  every  year.  The  management  and  maintenance 
of  your  yacht  is  funded  by  an  annual  assessment  to  all 


Time-Share  owners  and  is  prorated  on  the  number  of 
weeks  you  purchase. 

TSCY  yachts  will  be  located  in  Mexico,  and  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area.  The  TSCY  Development  Staff  is 
currently  considering  and  evaluating  locations  in  several 
sailing  areas  throughout  the  world. 


CURRENT  BROKERAGE 
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Join  the  winners:  But  only 

IF  YOU  REALLY  WANT  TO  WIN 


a\\  ^ 


,\ki  peW 


This  is  the  most  consistent 
winner  in  California  of  any 
production  racer  cruiser.  Over 
the  past  3  years  these  boats 
have  trophied  in  nearly  every 
EVENT  in  which  they  entered. 

These  are  not  factory  boats  or 
top  name  sailors.  These  are 
local  crews  in  an  exceptional 
boat  called  a  Peterson  34. 

Again  in  1981  the  Peterson  is 
winning  big.  It  wins  because 
the  Peterson  34  goes  in  light 
or  heavy  air.  It  beats,  reaches  and  runs  with  no  weakness.  Racing  IOR  or  PHRF  it  is 
winner  able  to  sail  to  its  rating  in  all  conditions.  For  more  information  or  a  look  at  the 
call  us. 


W 


a  consistent 
1981  model 


NEW  AND  COMING  THIS  SUMMER... 

THE  PETERSON  38 


We  are  now  taking  orders  for  the  new  and  exciting  Peterson  38  if  you  would  like  to  hear  all  about 
this  new  speedster  just  call. 


SKIPPER  YACHT  SALES 


1535  Buena  Vista  Ave. 
Alameda,  CA  94501 

(41 5)  522-6500 


No.  12  Marina  Blvd. 
Pittsburg,  CA 

(415)  432-8722 


LEE  COIT  BOATS  (West  Coast  Distributor),  P.O.  Box  296,  S.  Laguna,  CA  92677  (714)  499-5371 


high  performance 
sails  for  speed. 


long  life  sails 
for  durability 


lakiand 


photo  by  diane  beeston 


HORIZON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Located  at 
The  Cottonmill 
2220  Livingston  St. 
Oakland ,  CA  94606 
(415)261-6556 


DIGITAL  KNOTMETERS 


FIVE  SELECTABLE  DISPLAY 
AVERAGING  TIMES 

provide  the  smooth  response 
required  under  changing  sea 
conditions.  The  display  aver¬ 
aging  times  range  from  a 
2-second  update — for  a  quick 
response  when  winds  are  light — 
to  an  update  time  of  about  64 
seconds — for  smoothing  the 
indicator  response  in  heavy 
ocean  swells. 


LOW  POWER 
CONSUMPTION 

using  the  ship’s  12  volt  system. 
The  MODEL  5-LCD  KNOT- 
METER  can  also  be  powered  by 
a  standard  9  volt  transistor 
battery. 

IMPROVED  TYPE  5 
SENSOR 

provides  optimum  low-speed 
performance.  The  paddle  wheel 
has  been  redesigned  for  less 
magnetic  “drag”  and  it  allows 
readings  beginning  at  1/10 
of  a  knot! 


SWOFFER  MARINE  INSTRUMENTS 
1048  INDUSTRY  DRIVE 
SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON  98188  USA 
(206)  575-0160 


DESIGN 


$870.00 


Let  it  take  you  all  the  way. 

Boardsailing  take  you  into  another  world.  Where  the  natural  energy 
that's  all  around  you  sends  you  sailing,  surfing  -  flying  from  one  wave 
top  to  another 

But  the  experience  is  only  as  good  as  the  board  you  choose  to  buy. 
That's  why  we  offer  you  the  all  new  Windflite  sailboard. 

With  Windflite  you're  completely  in  control. 

And  completely  free. 


Free  and  easy. 

Sailing  high  on  a  Windflite  is  easy.  Most  beginners  learn  the  basics  in  an 
afternoon.  You'll  be  amazed  at  Windflite's  response  to  your  every  touch. 
And  surprised  at  how  easy  it  is  to  grow  into  the  challenge  of  becoming 
an  expert  boardsailor 


Hands  on  excitement. 

Boardsailing  puts  you  at  the  heart  of  the  action. 

You're  part  of  the  rigging.  Your  mind  and  body  direct  the 
power  that  sends  you  over  the  waves. 

Sailing  Windflite  is  for  people  who  know  what  they 
want.  And  don't  waste  any  time  going  after  it. 


duster  point  merino 


LETTERS 


i 


□YOU  FIGURE  IT  OUT 

Here  is  a  little  rhyme  I  put  together.  You  can  print  it  if  you  like.  It’s 
kind  of  an  open-ended  poem  and  it  would  be  interesting  if  other 
readers  would  contribute  other  verses  of  their  own.  There  are  many 
topics  to  pursue:  Racing,  the  Delta,  TransPac,  Mexico,  Hawaii,  etc. 
Spicy  or  bland. 

If  you  don’t  think  Latitude  38  is  ready  for  poetry  I’ll  understand 
and  won’t  have  hurt  feelings. 


The  Boat 

The  Captain 

The  Crew 

Mist  rider 

Crew  leader 

Back  bender 

Water  strider 

Chart  reader 

Sail  mender 

Wave  bumper 

Course  setter 

Keel  scrubber 

Cloud  thumper 

Race  better 

Teak  rubber 

Wind  singer 

Wheel  tender 

Sheet  hauler 

Spray  flinger 

Crew  sender 

Name  caller 

Sun  chaser 

Mark  layer 

Line  cleater 

Night  dasher 

Watch  keeper 

Meal  maker 

Light  flasher 

Light  sleeper 

Order  taker 

Fog  drifter 

Smile  maker 

Hook  dropper 

Time  shifter 

Trophy  taker 

Deck  mopper 

Sandy  Lawrence 
El  Sobrante 


Sandy  —  We  don’t  understand  this  at  all. 


You  don’t  need  all  that 
fancy  electronic  gadgetry  on 
your  boat;  besides,  lots  of  it 
is  just  junk  and  wouldn’t 
last  long  anyway. 


SO  WHAT  DO  YOU  DO? 

Well,  don’t  rip  your  depthsounder  &  V.H.F.  out  &  sell  it  at  your  nearest 
flea  market.  Let’s  face  it,  even  though  you  can  get  by  without  them, 
electronics  can  be  a  real  convenience  &  add  a  measure  of  safety  to  your 

boating. 

COME  SEE  ME  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

I’ve  been  in  the  electronics  industry  for  20  +  years:  I  can  tell  you  what’s 
junk,  &  what’s  good,  reasonably  priced  equipment.  I’ve  been  a  sailor  all 
my  life  with  extensive  experience  both  racing  &  cruising.  I  can  help  you 
decide  what’s  valuable  to  have  on  board  &  what’s  excess  baggage. 

WHY  ME? 


Because  I’ve  established  a  reputation  for  honesty  I’m  proud  of. 
Don’t  take  my  word  for  it.  Ask  around.  ' 

AlVessL 

RICH  WILDE'S  CAL-MARINE 


ELECTRONICS  CORPORATION 

1424  LOMBARD  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94123 

SALES  •  SERVICE  •  INSTALLATION 


(415) 

673-2552 


□  MORE  FROM  SANDY 

“Ahoy  Mates!!”  to  you  too! 

You  thought  I  was  kidding  when  I  said  on  the  Questionnaire  you 
sent  out  that  I  not  only  did  not  want  the  magazine  to  go  slick  for  an 
extra  buck  fifty,  I’d  give  you  three  dollars  to  keep  it  as  it  is.  Herein  is 
enclosed  my  check  for  $13.00!  Look  forward  to  fine  reading  every 
month.  Thanks! 

Sandy  Lawrence 
El  Sobrante 

Sandy  —  Now  we’re  really  confused. 

□  THE  HEATS  ON  -  WE  HOPE 

I  noticed  your  comments  in  the  January  “Loose  Lips”  column 
regarding  the  Hi-Seas  diesel  heater.  This  letter  should  be  helpful  to 
both  you  and  Marine  Heat.  I  address  your  closing  statement,  “Impa¬ 
tient  and  knackless,  we’ve  not  been  very  happy  with  the  damn 
thing.” 

Subsequent  to  the  heater’s  introduction  to  the  market  and  after  a 
good  deal  of  market  study,  we  have  spent  considerable  time  and 
money  developing  new  features  and  making  refinements.  The  result 
is  the  model  100-C-8.  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  you  no  longer 
need  patience  or  a  special  knack.  Also,  your  heater  can  be  retrofitted 
with  these  features  for  the  same  price  differential  that  exists  between 
a  new  model  *100  and  a  model  *100-C-8.  ' 

Briefly,  the  explanation  of  the  improvements  is  twofold.  First,  a 
vaporizing  wick  is  used  to  increase  cold  fuel  vaporization  and  ac¬ 
celerate  warm-up.  In  15-30  seconds  after  inserting  the  match,  the 
heater  is  radiating  its  maximum  heat  capacity.  Secondly,  we 
developed  a  unique  fuel  flow  control  valve  which  has  four  different 


slitter  sails 


Harbor  Drive,  Sausallto,  CA  94965  (415)  332-2510 
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2560  NO.  MAIN  ST.  WALNUT  CREEK,  CA 
(415)  943-1244 

Visit  Us  At  Our  New  Location! 


1981  BF  100  BSA 

10  H.P.  Short  Shaft 
Regular  Price:  $855.00 

NOW  ONLY  $795.00 


OUTBOARDS 

4  Cycle  —  5  Amp.  Alternator 

Easy  Starting  —  Fuel  Tank 

High  Torque  —  Available  in  Short 

Full  Gearshift  &  Long  Shafts 

We  Stock  ALL  Models 


NEW  1981  Long  Shaft 

BF100BLA 


$899 


E-1500 


Honda  Generator  —  1500  Watts 

—  115  volts  A.C.  13.0  Amps 

—  12  Volts  D  C.  8.3  Amps. 

—  4  Cycle 

—  Very  Quiet 

.—  Easy  Starting  / 

—  Very  Fuel  Efficient 

—  1981  E-1500  K4 

—  Regular  Price:  $658.00 

—  Now  Only  $549.00 


EM-500  Generator  Still  Only  $338.00 


. 

Built  to  military 
specifications,  here  is 
the  favorite  of  profes¬ 
sionals  and  serious 
sportsmen  involved  in 
yachting,  commercial 
shipping,  aviation  and 
competitive  sailing. 
Tested  by  Japan’s 
defense  agency, 
FUJINON  binoculars 
were  immersed  in  2  meters  of  salt  water,  for  2 
weeks.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  test,  the  binoculars 
were  examined  and  found  to  be  totally  intact.  The 
only  thing  that  can  get  inside  is  light. 

List:  $320.00 

SALE :  $254.00 

Sea  Wood,  Inc. 

155  Tunstead  Avenue 
San  Anselmo,  CA  94960 


7x50  MTR 


(415)  453-4322 


Closed  Sunday  &  Monday 

MAIL  ORDERS  O.K. 


SHIPPING/HANDLING  CHARGES  EXTRA 


Visit 

I  125 

North 

Amphlett 

San  Mateo 

California 

94401 

(415) 

347-0795 


(Is  In  Our  New  Building! 


BOAT  STORAGE  AVAILABLE  Building  remodeled  by  Bill  Irwin 


LEADING  EDGE  SAILS 

Your  Full  Service  Loft  on  the  Peninsula 

Call  Steve  .Toschi  for  Sails  or  Paul  Sinz  for  Rigging 


LETTERS 


positions;  off.  low.  medium,  high.  There  is  no  way  an  operator  can 
misadjust  it  or  cause  anything  other  than  a  factory  preset  flow  rate 
and  it  requires  no  skill  or  judgement  to  operate. 

The  original  model  *100  was  designed  for  long  distance  cruising 
sailors  with  the  number  one  priority  of  being  able  to  effect  repairs  with 
inadequate  tools  while  accepting  the  functional  limitations  imposed 
by  such  devices  as  a  simplistic  drip  valve.  When  this  specialized  type 
of  individual  was  pleased  with  the  heater  and  recommended  it  to  his 
neighbor,  who  may  have  been  a  fair  weather  sailor  eager  to  get  ad¬ 
vice  from  an  “old  salt”,  the  occasional  result  was  an  unhappy 
customer  who  purchased  a  product  inappropriate  to  his  type  of  ap¬ 
plication  or  priorities. 

Obviously.  Marine  Heat  Corp.  prefers  to  manufacture  a  product 
with  the  greatest  suitability  to  the  marine  market  so  we  can  maximize 
consumer  satisfaction  and  sales.  The  model  100-C-8  achieves  this 
end. 

I  recommend  you  contact  me  to  make  arrangements  to  have  your 
heater  retrofitted.  I  am  convinced  you  will  be  satisfied  and  offer  you  a 
money  back  guarantee  if  you  are  dissatisfied  for  any  reason.  If, 
however,  you  are  pleased  with  the  result,  I  hope  you  will  make  ap¬ 
propriate  comment  in  your  publication. 

In  spite  of  -your  dissatisfaction  with  our  product,  Marine  Heat  is 
quite  conscientious  and  I  hope  you  will  give  us  the  opportunity  to 
prove  it  and  at  the  same  time  help  you,  your  readers,  and  ourselves. 
I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  soon. 

Gil  Rolie 
Marine  Heat  Corporation 
Seattle,  Washington 

Gil  —  Your  offer  comes  just  in  time,  because  we  were  just  about  to 
sell  the  unit  for  half  of  what  we  paid  for  it.  Your  explanation  sounds 
plausible  enough  —  or  at  least  entertaining  enough  —  that  we'll  glad¬ 
ly  take  you  up  on  it.  If  it  works,  we’ll  be  happy  to  let  the  world  know, 
and  ever  so  gladly  pay  you  for  the  “price  differential”. 

L  CHUCK  DODD,  CALLING  CHUCK  DODD  .  .  . 

I  am  of  course  disappointed  that  you  chose  to  publish  Mr.  Dodd’s 
letter  in  your  March  issue  regarding  his  complaint  about  service.  At 
the  very  least  a  courtesy  from  one  publisher  to  another  would  have 
been  to  send  Mr.  Dodd’s  note  to  me  informing  me  that  you  intend  to 
publish  the  letter  and  would  like  my  comments. 

If  you  are  going  to  play  the  “action  line  game”  then  you  should  go 
by  the  rules  ...  If  I  then  failed  to  comment  on  the  letter,  blast  away. 

We  have  no  record  of  a  Mr.  Dodd  subscribing  to  our  magazines.  I 
called  your  office  on  March  12th  to  obtain  the  address  of  Mr.  Dodd 
and  was  informed  by  your  girl  that  there  is  no  record  of  the  letter.  I 
understand  you  called  back  informing  me  that  you  did  not  know  Mr. 
Dodd  either. 

Am  I  to  conclude  then  that  you  fabricated  the  mysterious  Mr. 
Dodd’s  letter  to  embarrass  us  to  your  delight  and  advantage? 

Please  produce  the  letter,  or  an  apology  and  print  this  letter  in 
your  publication.  . 

We  await  your  answer. 

Phil  Thurman 
Sea  &  Pacific  Skipper 
Newport  Beach 
(714)  645-1611 

Phil  —  No,  we  wouldn’t  draw  conclusions  like  that.  Such  fabrica- 


MONITOR 

The  Sleeping  Vane  Gear  Beauty 

For  about  seven  years  the 
MONITOR  wind  vane  has  had  a 
quiet  existence,  Known  to 
discriminating  West  Coast 
sailors,  but  not  to  many  others 

It  all  began  in  the  early  70's  when 
a  retired  sailing  enthusiast 
started  thinking  about  installing 
an  ARIES  on  his  Kettenburg  40. 
After  some  more  thinking  he 
decided  that  he  liked  the  ARIES 
principle  and  much  ol  the  design, 
but  there  were  important  features 
that  could  and  should  be  improv¬ 
ed.  Having  spent  his  working  life 
as  a  research  and  development 
engineer  he  had  both  the  time 
and  the  incfination  to  take  on  the 
task. 

A  few  months  later  the  fi^st 
MONITOR  was  installed  on  Ihe  K 
40  and  performed  extremely  well. 
Over  the  years  since,  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  MONITOR  vanes  have 
been  quietly  built  and  sold. 
Several  have  sailed  around  Ihe 
world  and  the  MONITOR  has 
been  used  in  singlehanded 
events  by  sailors  like  Don 
Keenan,  Rod  Parks  and  Alan 
Rutherford 


Although  the  MONITOR  today  looks  much  the  same  as  it  did  seven  years  ago, 
thousands  and  thousands  of  ocean  miles  on  different  boats  inevitably  flushed  a  few 
bugs.  A  modern  MONITOR  weighs  6-7  lbs.  more  than  the  early  version,  a  result  of 
strengthening  the  gear  at  critical  points  Bearings  and  linkages  have  been  perfected 
so  that  today  the  vane  has  evolved  a  truly  dependable  and  finished  product. 

The  inspiration  from  the  ARIES  is  clearly  evident  in  the  MONITOR  vane  gear.  The 
most  apparent  difference  is  the  practically  100%electropolished  stainless  steel 
construction  of  the  MONITOR,  which  may  be  its  single  greatest  advantage  over  the 
original.  In  terms  of  seaworthiness  of  materials  used,  no  other  vane  gear  comes 
even  close  to  the  MONITOR.  The  stainless  tubular  construction  combines  great 
strength  with  comparatively  light  weight  (nearly  30  lbs.  less  than  the  ARIES), 
repairability  and  corrosion  resistance. 

Other  important  advantages  are  the  infinitely  adjustable  remote  vane  control  and 
the  four  point  universal  hull  attachments  which  provide  a  stronger,  more  rigid  and 
easier  installation. 

The  servo-pendulum  is  the  device  that  gives  the  vane  gear  power  to  turn  the  boat's 
own  rudder  and  bring  it  back  on  course  again!  In  the  MONITOR  the  stainless  pen¬ 
dulum  has  a  NASA  high  lift  profile  and  has  been  balanced  to  allow  the  windvane  to 
turn  a  larger  surface  in  lighter  airs.  The  result  is  greater  power  and  greater  sensitivi¬ 
ty.  A  side  bonus  is  that  the  larger  pendulum  can  be  fixed  in  the  center  po'sition  and 
used  for  emergency  steering. 

Numerous  other  improvements  and  advantages  can  be  mentioned.  Maybe  Ihe  most 
surprising  one  is  that,  in  spite  of  all  its  strong  points,  the  American  made  MONITOR 
is  considerably  less  expensive  than  the  imported  ARIES. 

With  so  much  going  for  it,  the  time  has  come  to  really  awaken  the  MONITOR  and  let 
it  loose  on  the  oceans. 

SCANMAR  MARINE 

“Self-Steering  is  Our  Speciality” 

298  Harbor  Drive,  Sausalito,  CA  94965 

(415)  332-3233 

Closed  Saturdays  &  Sundays  Except  by  Appointment 
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tions  are  the  province  of  reporters  like  Janet  Cooke  of  the 
Washington  Post  in  quest  of  a  Pulitzer  Prize.  All  we  were  doing  was 
letting  folks  know  that  all  publications  have  trouble  attaining  perfec¬ 
tion  in  the  fulfilling  of  subscriptions  and  back  issues. 

Generally  speaking,  we  aim  for  the  positive  side  of  things  since  be¬ 
ing  negative  and  dumping  on  compatriots  is  bad  karma  and  would 
result  in  us  being  reincarnated  as  a  cockroach  or  peach  pit  or 
something.  But  we  do  apologize  if  we  made  it  sound  that  way. 

Chuck  is  real  though;  hopefully  he’ll  read  this  and  call  you  at  the 
number  above. 

□  NEEDS  HELP  FOR  A  VIRGIN  RUN 

I  plan  to  bring  a  31’  Cheoy  Lee  ketch  from  the  Virgin  Islands  to  the 
Bay  Area  about  the  end  of  June.  I’ve  never  made  an  extensive 
passage  of  this  kind  and  don’t  know  beans  about  passports,  visas, 
boat  documentation,  or  anything  else  that’s  relevant?  I’d  particularly 
like  to  get  in  touch  with  any  skipper  who  has  made  the  run  from  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Thanks  for  your  help,  if  you  can  give  it.  But  thanks  for  being 
around,  anyway. 

f  Ron  West 

Ron  —  We’ve  got  a  great  story  running  this  month  about  a  young 
couple  bringing  a  Bahamian  workboat  from  Belize  to  Washington 
that  should  whet  your  appetite.  Beyond  that,  you’re  simply  asking 
for  more  information  than  we  can  provide  here.  We’re  printing  your 
mailing  address,  c/o:  Laney  College,  900  Fallon  St.,  Oakland,  CA 
94607,  in  case  anyone  who  recently  made  the  passage  wants  to 
write  you  and  pass  on  information.  Have  a  good  trip,  and  kiss  a  few 
virgins  for  us,  will  you? 


□  IN  NEED  OF  SOME  ADVICE 

My  brother  told  me  about  your  publication  and  suggested  I  write 
and  get  some  advice  which  I  could  really  use  at  this  point. 

I  purchased  a  22-ft.  Columbia  (1970)  which  was  thrashed  against 
a  pier  in  Lake  Tahoe  and  thought  to  be  unrepairable.  So  I  got  a  really 


good  deal  on  it  and  have  completed  most  of  the  fiberglass  work. 
There’s  a  couple  of  things  I’d  like  to  ask.  One  is  the  big  bow  I  still  have 
on  the  side  of  the  boat.  I’ve  drilled  a  couple  of  large  eye  hooks  in  to 
the  indentation.  What  I  want  to  know  is:  Can  I  pull  away  without 
wrecking  the  framework  or  ribs?  Also,  the  keel  is  gone,  it  was  a  fixed 


Brokers  Of 
New  Or  Used 

SAILS 

RACERS:  Stop  hoard¬ 
ing  your  old  sails  — 
we’ll  sell  them  for  you. 

CRUISERS:  We  have  a 
large  inventory  of 
beautiful  cruising  sails 
—  Stop  by  (or  phone) 
and  take  a  look,  you’ll 
save  lots  of  $. 

Industrial  Center  Building  No.  105 
Gate  5  Road 

Sausalito,  CA  94965  (415)  332-9515 
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£  Friday’s  at  5=30,  Channel  7’s  own  skipper  and  boating  enthusiast, 
Bob  Marshall,  brings  you  a  complete  report  on  all  the  weekend 
boating  activities  around  the  Bay  and  on  the  Delta. 

A  Organized  regattas,  cruises,  boat  shows,  Bob  has  it  all. 

A  For  a  waterful  way  to  spend  your  weekend,  cast  off  with  Bob  every 

Friday  at  5:30  on  news  scene  @ 


S.  F.  Challenge 
‘Sioc’x s.  ‘ Irrational ’ 


Historically,  one  of  the  most  well  prepared  for  annual  special  events  on  San  Francisco  Bay  is  the  San  Francisco 
Challenge  Cup,  a  14-year  old  rivalry  between  San  Francisco  and  St.  Francis  Yacht  Clubs.  A  successful  challenge  or 
defense  requires  a  concerted  effort  melding  together  crew,  boat  and  gear.  Short  cuts  manifest  themselves  in 
unspeakable  ways  in  a  high  pressure  match  like  this  one.  Neither  Jaren  Leet,  owner  the  “ Irrational ”  nor  Lee  Otterson, 
the  owner  of  “Sioc”  is  used  to  taking  short  cuts.  The  result  was  a  very  competitive  sailboat  race  between  two  well  coor¬ 
dinated  crews  on  two  typical  San  Francisco  days  in  March. 

Both  “Irrational”  and  “Sioc”  carried  a  full  inventory  of  North  sails.  You  may  be  devoting  the  same  kind  of  effort 
with  your  boat  and  we  would  like  to  help. 


2415  Mariner  Square  Dr.,  Alameda,  CA  94501  (415)  522-5373 

North  Sails  Win  More  Races  than  Any  Other  Sails  in  the  World. 


NORTH  SAILS 


PHOTO.  JOHN  HUTTON,  JR. 


Endeavour * 

40 

AVAILABLE  FOR 
SPRING  DELIVERY 


PRELIMINARY 

SPECIFICATIONS 

L.O.A.  400" 

L.W.L.  32' 0" 

Beam  130" 

Draft  50" 

Sail  Area: 

Ketch  Sloop 

100%  FT.  405  sq.  ft.  405  sq.  ft. 
Main  278  sq.  ft.  338  sq.  ft. 
Mizzen  106  sq.  ft.  743  sq  f, 

789  sq.  ft. 

Displacement  25,000  lbs. 

Ballast  9,000  lbs. 

Auxiliary  50  hp  Perkins  4- 1 08 
Berths  6 

Headroom  6'4" 

Fuel  Capacity  75  gals. 

Fresh  Water  Capacity  135  gals. 
Mast  Height  Above  L.W.L.  60' 


CALL  TODAY  FOR  DETAILS! 


Embarcadero  Cove,  Oakland,  CA 

Phone  (415)  261-SAIL 
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keel,  and  I  was  wondering  if  1  could  replace  it  with  a  retractable;  or 
which  would  be  best?  My  brother  mentioned  cement,  how  would 
that  be?  From  what  I’ve  heard  a  fixed  lead  keel  would  have  to  weigh 
about  1,000  pounds  and  cost  about  1,000  dollars.  That’s  all  fine  and 
dandy,  but  I  would  like  to  know  your  opinion  on  the  cheapest  and 
best  way  to  go.  Also  is  the  hardware,  rigging,  boorfj,  sails,  and 
whatever  else  I  need  to  outfit  it,  interchangable  with  other  22-ft. 
sailboats?  Thanks. 

James  Pike 
Lake  Tahoe 

James  —  We  don’t  want  to  bum  you  out,  but  how  do  you  know 
you  got  a  “good  deal”  if  the  boat  isn’t  repaired  yet  and  you  aren’t 
even  sure  how  you  are  going  to  go  about  it?  Fantasies  of  restoring 
damaged  boats  have  lead  many  dreamers  down  the  dark  road  to 
poverty.  Read  Urbancyzk  in  this  issue. 

If  the  boat  has  no  keel,  no  rig,  and  the  hull  needs  work,  you  may 
have  been  better  off  financially  to  not  have  acquired  the  boat  —  even 
if  it  was  given  to  you  free.  Columbia  22’s  aren’t  that  expensive  used, 
and  we’d  consult  a  surveyor,  naval  architect,  or  at  least  an  old-hand 
at  a  boatyard  right  now,  for  a  first  hand  inspection  to  see  if  you’re 
throwing  good  money  after  bad.  A  good  hull  and  deck,  boatbuilders 
will  tell  you,  represents  only  about  20%  of  the  cost  and  labor  of  a 
finished  boat.  Beware! 


□THREE  THOUGHTS 

You’d  think  that  a  guy  who  lives  in  Del  Mar,  calls  himself  “Bob  Bit- 
chin’”  and  rides  around  in  a  Swan  43  could  afford  his  own  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  Latitude  38  —  but  noooooo! 

Keep  publishing  pictures  of  “boat  wrecks”  so  he’ll  get  off  my  back 
for  not  putting  up  a  150  in  a  thirty-five  knot  breeze. 

Rapid  Ron  Johnson 
Oakland 

P.S.  —  My  Cal  2-29  and  I  are  still  waiting  for  a  deluge  of  calls  from 
women  looking  to  crew  on  cruising  boats.  Maybe  expecting  them  to 
look  good  and  asking  them  to  share  expenses  was  being  a  tad  too 
greedy!? 

Rapid  Ron  —  Now  you  know  what  it  was  like  in  high  school  when 
all  the  girls  sat  by  the  phone  waiting  for  you  to  call. 

Here’s  a  photo  for  ‘Bob  Bitchin’.  It  was  taken  by  Greg  von  Buchau 


near  the  entrance  to  Tomales  Bay.  The  boat  is  Nightwind  out  of  Mar¬ 
shall,  and  we  were  unable  to  find  out  what  misfortune  befell  her. 
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THEY  ARE  ALREADY" 
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2517  BLANDING  AVENUE  at  stone  boat  yard 
ALAMEDA,  CA  94501 
mark  heckman 
(415)  521-7755 
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Port  Sonoma  Yachts  I 

262  SEARS  POINT  ROAD  •  PETALUMA,  CA  94952  •  (707)762-5511  •  (415)892-1657  ^ 


Great  Cabin  Homeboats.  We  now  offer  a  new 
line  of  houseboats  designed  for  living,  not  camping, 
and  you  can  toot  around  in  them  too.  120  H.P.,  14’x47’. 
$42,500. 


27'  Nor'Sea,  1977 . 44,500 

28'  Islander,  1976 . 33,000 

30'  Piver  Trimaran,  1974 . 18,500 

31’  Bombay  Pilot  House,  1978 . 47,995 

32’  Westsall,  1976 . 59,000 

32’  Ericson,  1973 . 35,900 

34’  Cal,  1978 . 57,000 

34’  Fantasia,  1976 . 62,000 

36’  C&C,  1964 . 89,000 

36’  Mull  Custom,  1973 . 49,000 

38'  Hans  Christian,  1981 . 115,000 

42’  Wilson,  1980 . 129,000 

45'  Coronado,  1974 . 80,000 

46’  Garden  ketch,  1941 . 75,000 

50’  Peregrine,  1970 . 150,000 

55'  Meese  Ketch,  1959 . 150,000 

FOWER 

24’  Reinell,  1978 . 17,500 

25’  Hunter,  1975..; . 13,500 

26’  Navy  Tender  (Classic),  1925 . 15,000 

26’  Fiberform,  ’76. . 19,000 


Port  Sonoma  Marina 

Berthing 
New  Boat  Sales 
Yacht  Brokerage 
Sailing  School 
Complete  Chandlery 
Fuel  Dock 
Tennis  Court 
Bait  and  Tackle 
Located  19-miles  north  of 
Sausalito  on  Black  Point 
Cutoff  (FHwy.  37  &  the 
Petaluma  River) 


Frog  21  —  The  World's  largest  frog  is  21-feet  long, 
is  very  slippery  when  wet  and  is  a  cat.  Kiss  it  and  see 
what  happens.  $11,500  sailaway. 


BROKERAGE 


SAIL 

21’  Luger,  1974 . 5,600 

24’  Yankee  Dolphin,  1968 . 12,500 

24’  Moore,  1978 . t . 19,500 

24'  J  Boat,  1980 . 14,995 

25’  American,  1974 . 9,950 

26’  Jr.  Clipper,  1946 . 8,500 

27'  Balboa,  1979 . 17,500 


OlSOn  30  —  1st  Corinthian  Midwinters  PHRF class 
A,  1st  Metropolitan  Midwinters  PHRF  class  A,  1st 
Golden  Gate  Midwinters  PHRF  class  A.  And  some 
owners  never  race  their  Olsons. 


28’  Chris  Craft  (2),  '61  &  ’66 . from  7,750 

30’  Chris  Craft,  1963 . 11,900 

30’  Chris  Craft, ’64 . 19,250 

33’  Owens,  1949 . 12,000 

35’  Hunter,  1964 . 26,000 

38’  Viking,  1969 . .49,500 

42’  Great  Cabin  Homeboat,  1980 . 35,000 

44'  Garden  Custom  TriCabin,  1971 . 55,000 

45’  Silver  Queen  Houseboat,  1972 . 59,950 


ON  TOP  OF  THE  BAY 


HOOD  ECUPSESAILS 

HE  BEST  UNDER  HE  SUN 


Hood  Eclipse  Cruising  Sails 
are  our  premium  cruising  sails. 
You’ll  recognize  them  by  their 
soft  glare-reducing  Egyptian 
Cream  color.  They  are  made 
exclusively  from  Hood  Eclipse 
Sailcloth,  the  only  sailcloth 
proven  virtually  immune  to  the 
harmful  effects  of  the  Sun's 
ultra-violet  rays. 

How  is  Eclipse  different?  . 

Other  uv-resistant  sailcloths 
rely  on  heavy  coatings  to 
protect  the  fibers.  These 
add  weight, 
the  sails  stiff 
hard  to  handle. 
Eclipse  Sailcloth  is 
a  total  process 
which  blocks 
out  the  Sun’s 
damaging 
effects. 


Hood  Eclipse  Cruising  Sails 
have  proven  themselves  in  charter  fleets 
around  the  world  Soft  and  manageable,  they  are 
designed  for  carefree  cruising,  giving  you  the  performance 
you  want  with  the  durability  and  value  you  need. 

Eclipse  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Hood  Sailmakcrs(USA).  Inc. 


•Coses  more  than  Half  of  original  strength  in  2nd  year. 

lit  tests  conducted  by  an  independent  laboratory 
Hood  Eclipse  Sailcloth  was  proven  virtually 
immune  to  ultraviolet  damage  front  the  sun, 
After  continual  exposure  for  a  full  season  it 
retained  more  than  90%  of  its  strength. 

Your  sails  are  completely 
protected,  yet  soft  and  light. 
Eclipse  is  designed  and  woven  to 
precisely  match  specific  uses. 

The  high  strength-to- weight  ratio 
and  super  tight  weave  optimize 
your  sail’s  design.  Eclipse  is  soft, 
manageable  sailcloth  that  stows 
compactly.  No  other  sailmaker 
has  it.  Nothing  else  is  even  close. 

Eclipse  Cruising  Sails  are  the 
perfect  combination  of  a  techno¬ 
logical  breakthrough  and  25  years 
of  experience  making  cruising 
sails.  Designed  to  perform  over  a 
wide  range  of  wind  and  sea  con¬ 
ditions,  they’ll  give  you  per¬ 
formance  without  constant 
trim  adjustment.  Many  fea¬ 
tures,  standard  on  Eclipse 
Sails,  are  available  only 
as  expensive  options 
on  ordinary  sails. 
Some  features, 
like  Duroseam 
seam  chafe 
protection 
and  Hood 
Rings,  can 
only  be  found 
on  Hood  sails. 


Eclipse  Cruising  Saits  can  maximize  the  ptgen- 
tial  of  your  yacht.  You'll  need  fewer  sails  and 
spend  fewer  total  dollars  without  sacrificing 
speed  or  comfort. 

Hood  Eclipse  Cruising  Sails  are 
easier  to  handle,  more  durable 
and  will  make  your  sailing  better, 
longer. 

I  need  information  about: 

□  Hood  Eclipse  Cruising  Sails 

□  Hood  Cruising  Sails  □  Duro¬ 
seam  □  Sea  Furl  Headsails  □ 
Stoway  mainsails  □  Hood’s  MPS 
My  yacht  is  a 

1 . . . _ P._ . . 

Name...  . . . . . . . 

Address.. _ _ _ 

City.  . . . 


State— - - 

Telephone—...  ~_ 

□  Home  □  Business 


HOOD  SAILM AKERS 

861  West  18th  St.  Costa  Mesa,  Ca.  92627  714-548-3464 

International  Lofts:  Argentina,  Australia,  England,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  and  West  Germany, 
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The  Golden  Wave  42 

has  now  arrived  on  the  west  coast 


Specifications  &  Equipment 

Kenyon  aluminum  spars,  spinnaker  pole 
Barient  winches: 


Primary 

2x32 

Secondary 

2x26 

Jib  halyard 

25 

Mainsheet 

22 

Main  halyard 

21 

Baby  stay/topping  lift 

18 

Reefing  &  second  jib  halyard 

21 

Foreguy 

18 

Navtec  rod  rigging,  turnbuckles  &  integral  backstay  adjuster 

Samson  yacht  braid  sheets 

Yacht  Specialties  wheel  steering  system 

Goiot  aluminum  toe  rail  &  fairleads 

Schaefer  blocks  &  hardware 

Mariner  mainsheet  traveler 

Teak  decks 

All  teak  interior,  satin  finish 

Perkins  4.108  w/2:l  Walter  V-drive  w/Radice  folding  propeller 

Welded  s/s  bow  &  stern  pulpits 

Hot  &  cold  pressure  water  w/6  gal.  hot  water  heater 

Raritan  20  amp.  battery  charger 

Shore  power  receptacle 

Holding  tank  w/deck  pumpout  fitting 

120  U.S.  gal.  of  water  &  50  U.S.  gal.  of  diesel  fuel 

Double  lifelines  w/opening  gates  port  &  starboard 

Stainless  steel  stem  fitting  w/stainless  steel  bow  rollers 

All  through-hull  fittings  bonded  to  stern  tube 

Emergency  tiller  steering  system 

International  navigation  lights 

One  each  hand  &  electric  bilge  pump  for  bilge/pump 

Raritan  manual  head 

Main  sail,  130%  genoa,  jib  bag  &  mainsail  cover  by  DeWitt  Sails 
Specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice 


Feel  the  response  of  a  thoroughbred 


BROKERAGE 


23’  Ranger 

$14,500 

Race  equip.,  drysailed 

24’  Yankee 

12,500 

Rigged  for  Single¬ 

Dolphin 

handing,  loaded 

27’  Coronado 

Offers 

28’  Columbia 

14,750 

32’  Islander 

55,000 

Pedastal  steering, 
with  berth 

35’  Rafiki 

Offers 

Diesel  cutter, 
cruise  equipped 

36’  Peterson 

76,000 

Racer/Cruiser 

41’  Islander/ 

89,000 

Racer/cruiser, 

Gurney 

w/S.F.  berth 

43’  Columbia 

98,500 

Custom  live-a-board 
interior  w/S.F.  berth 

47’  Cheoy  Lee 

135,000 

Off-shore  47  ketch 

47’  Caribe 

150,000 

Ctr.  cockpit,  dsl.  ketch 
w/live-a-board  berth 

This  state-of-the-art  racer/cruiser  is  available  for  inspection  at  our  docks  in  Brickyard  Cove  Marina. 

A  Britton  Chance-designed  Golden  Wave  48  will  be  introduced  Mid-Summer  1981 .  This  yacht  is  built  and  equipped  to  the  same  high  stan¬ 
dards  as  the  Golden  Wave  42.  Ride  the  Golden  Wave  and  you’ll  feel  proud  of  her,  whether  you’re  accepting  the  silver  trophy  or  cruising 
those  faraway  places.  Call  our  offices  for  further  information. 

Wind  Circle  Sailing  Yachts,  Inc.,  1210  Brickyard  Cove  Rd.,  Pt.  Richmond,  CA  94801 

(415)  234-1154 


LETTERS 


I  1UP  WHAT  CREEK  IN  AN  EL  TORO? 

I  thought  you  might  like  to  see  something  “strange”  to  add  a  little 
humor  to  your  magazine. 

Well,  here  is  a  marine  head!  I’ll  bet  it’s  the  only  El  Toro  with  a  head 
in  the  whole  bay  area!  Ha,  Ha! 

No  really,  the  boat  is  mine,  and  the  “head”  is  my  father’s.  My  dad 
thinks  the  El  Toro  is  a  convenient  storage  place,  little  does  he  know 
how  much  1  am  embarrassed  to  have  that  gross  thing  sitting  in  my 


boat!  He  said  it  was  only  going  to  be  there  temporarily  but  that  was 
two  months  ago! 

Oh  well,  I  guess  it’s  a  “Head  First”  situation! 

Allyson  Dredge 
Alameda 

P.S.  —  1  read  your  magazine  every  month  cover  to  cover  and  I 
love  it! 


This  following  letter  was  sent  to  Captain  Glass,  U.S.C.G.  Marine 
Safety  office,  with  a  carbon  to  us  here  at  Latitude  38. 

□  MISMATCH 

On  Friday,  March  27,  1981  at  approximately  2:10  P.M.,  I  was 
very  nearly  struck  by  the  vessel  Aplichau  near  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge.  I  was  sailing  my  Laser  sailboat,  a  14-ft.  sloop,  on  port  tack 
close  hauled  toward  the  north  tower  of  the  bridge.  I  was  approx¬ 
imately  400  to  800  yards  east  of  the  bridge.  Due  to  the  high  winds,  I 
was  heeled  and  my  mainsail  was  out  which  blocked  my  vision  to  the 
east.  I  began  to  hear  a  wave  sound  which  grew  gradually  louder.  I 
finally  looked  under  my  sail  and  saw  that  I  was  directly  in  front  of  the 
Aplichau,  50  to  70  feet  from  her  bow.  Fortunately,  the  bow  wave 
lifted  me  out  of  the  way  and  contact  was  avoided  by  two  or  three 
feet.  At  the  same  time,  another  vessel  was  also  passing  out  of  the 
bay,  on  a  parallel  course  with  the  Aplichau,  to  the  north  and  slightly 
in  front  of  her. 

The  Aplichau  did  not  give  any  warning  signal  or  blast  of  her  horn 
at  any  time. 

I  recognize  that  I  was  under  a  duty  to  be  watching  under  my  sail 
and  to  remain  alert  to  the  possibility  that  a  hazard  might  approach 
from  that  area.  I  was  watching  for  starboard  tack  sailboats  but  they 
would  be  coming  from  a  more  northerly  direction.  The  Aplichau  was 
traveling  almost  due  west  and  straight  into  the  wind.  Nevertheless,  I 
am  aware  that  I  am  responsible  to  watch  for  vessels  approaching 
from  that  direction.  I  have  learned  a  very  important  lesson  in  that 
regard. 

My  purpose  in  writing  is  to  acquaint  you  with  the  facts  so  that  if 
there  are  any  lessons  to  be  learned  from  this  occurrence,  others  may 
benefit  from  those  lessons.  I  am  not  intending  to  press  any  formal 
charges  against  anyone  since  no  harm  resulted  and  part  of  the  fault 
lies  with  me.  It  is  my  hope  that  an  appropriate  investigation  will  be 


INTRODUCING 


The  Nicro 
10,000  lb. 
Snatch 
Block. 


NF10156W 


NF10120B 


NF10177B 


NF10160B 


Nicro  introduces  its  new  heavy  duty,  light¬ 
weight  snatch  block  with  a  deformation  load  of 
10,000  lbs.  (4536kg).  The  NF  10177B  fea¬ 
tures  the  patented  Nicro  Trunnion  snap  shackle 
•  Banadized  3%"  (83mm)  diameter  sheave 
grooved  for  up  to  %"  (19mm)  line  •  Stainless 
steel  frame  •  Stainless  steel  roller  bearings  for 
minimal  frictional  resistance  •  Soft  plastic 
cheeks  •  Easily  disassembled  for  cleaning  and 
lubricating. 

Nicro  makes  the  most  complete  range  of 
Snatch  Blocks  available:  16  different  models  in 
6  Series  •  Strengths  from  2,000  to  14,000  lbs. 
(900  to  6350kg)  •  Pin,  snap  and  Trunnion 
shackles. 

See  the  complete  range  of  Nicro  Snatch 
Blocks  at  your  dealer,  or  in  our  current  Nicro/ 
Fico  catalog.  Pick  up  a  free  catalog  at  your  local 
marine  dealer.  Or,  send  us  $1 .00  and  we  II  send 
you  both  a  catalog  and  a  complimentary  copy 
of  “Basic  Sailing  and  Rigging  Guide" 


Nicro  Corp.  2065R  West  Ave.  140th, 
San  Leandro,  CA  94577 
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BOATBUILDERS  SUPPLY  CO.  WHALI 

!  POINT  MARINE 

WALLASTHERMOTRON 

Extend  your  boating  season  w/the  NEW  MDL.  2000 
forced  air  heater/ventilator.  Unique  design  uses  out¬ 
side  air  for  combustion.  Designed  for  remote  mount¬ 
ing  w/ducting  to  multiple  cabins.  Separate  panel  has 
variable  heat/ventilation  control.  FEATURES:  ★Auto¬ 
matic  ignition;  *Safe,  efficient  kerosene  fuel;  ALow 
current  drain;  ★Operates  up  to  45°  heel;  ★Built-in 
safety  shutoff;  ★  Simple  maintenance;  ★Easyinstal; 
lation.  Heater  c/w  control  panel,  exhaust  cap  &  cover, 
&  fuel  tank  adapter. 

Lis,  ws  intro.  Spec.:  $859 


l  *vm  qixxn  > 

mmtum 


Manual  Anchor  Windlass 

Double-Acting  with  separately  operated 
rope  gipsy  —  wildcats  avail,  for  5/16  &  3/8  chain. 


List:  $550 


SALE:  $429 


MARVEL  DIVISION 


MARVEL  —  “Ice  Device” 

12VDC  ice  box  conversion  kit.  Designed  for  quick  &  in¬ 
expensive  installation.  Ki,  consists  of  pre-charged 
evaporator  &  compressor,  13V4'  electrical  harness  & 
copper  tubing  set  w/quick-connect  fittings,  ice  trays, 
mounting  hardware  &  instructions.  Fits  both  top  or 
front  loading  ice  box. 

Model  46-01041-12  ONLY  $549 


ANCHOR  PACKAGE 

With  Anchor,  Chain,  Shackles, 
Thimble,  and 

Pre-Spliced  Nylon  3-strand  Line. 
For  boats  to  24’  —  8S  Anchor,  10’  14”  chain  & 
100’  3/8"  line.  For  boats  to  30’  —  13S  anchor, 
12’-1/4”  chain  &  150’  7/16”  line.  For  boats  to  38’ 
—  22S  anchor,  15’-5/16”  chain  &  200’  1/2”  line. 
8S  Package  only  $  64.95 
13S  Package  only  $  99.00 
22S  Package  only  $169.00 


FUQJBOr 


NEW! 

The^Automatic  HALON  1301  System 
Protect  your  boat  from  the  cause  of  90% 
of  all  on-board  fires. 

—  USCG  Approved  —  Indicator  Light 
—  Shutdown  Switch 
—  Mounts  Vertically  or  Horizontally 


Mdl. 

Cu.  Ft. 

List 

Sale 

15CG 

75 

129.95 

$  99.95 

35CG 

200 

189.95 

$149.95 

70CG 

350 

279.95 

$219.95 

RARITAN 

Tired  of  getting  caught  with  your  pants 
down?  We  have  the  solution.  Convert  to 
a  top  quality  RARITAN  MARINE  HAND 
TOILET.  Vitreous  china  bowl.  Injection 
molded  base  and  easy  action  pump. 
Model  PH  ONLY  $160 

Electric  conversion  available. 


Flexible  Waste  Tanks. 

Inlet  &  Outlet  Fittings  Included 


Mdl. 

Cap 

List 

SPECIAL 

55L 

15  gal. 

$  88 

$  59.00 

100L 

26  gal. 

$119 

$  79.00 

SAVE  ONE-THIRD! 


BECKSON 

Large  Winch 
Handle 
Holder 
Fits  10”  Stan¬ 
dard  &  Lock-In 
Handles. 
Model  HH-3 
List:  $14.95 

SPECIAL 

$9.99 


BOATBUILDERS 
SUPPLY  CO. 

1552  Maple  St. 

Redwood  City,  CA  94063 
Hours:  10-6  Mon.-Fri. 

9-5  Sat. 

(415)  365-7874 


HH-3 


RARITAN 

Compact  5  gallon  wrap-around 
holding  tank.  Solve  your  head¬ 
aches  —  meets  Type  III  MSD  re¬ 
quirements.  Portable  &  perma¬ 
nent  models.  C/W  fittings. 

List  Sale 

Mdl.CHT  $100  $  79.00 

Mdl.PHT  $105  $  85.00 


WHALE  POINT 
MARINE  SUPPLY  CO. 

110W.  Cutting  Rlvd 
Point  Richmond,  CA  94804 
Hours:  9-5  Mon. -Sat. 

10-4  Sun. 

(415)  233-1988 


PRICES  GOOD  THRU  MAY  30,  1981  WHILE  SUPPLY  LASTS 


LETTERS 


conducted  and  safety  measures  implemented  so  as  to  avoid  similar 
occurrances  in  the  future  .  .  . 

This  morning  I  spoke  with  David  G.  Wilder  at  your  office  and  in¬ 
formed  him  of  the  above  set  forth  facts,  and  of  my  willingness  to 
cooperate  with  your  office  in  determining  how  this  happened  and 
what  lessons  may  be  learned  from  this  occurrence.  Mr.  Wilder  was 
very  helpful  and  cooperative  and  he  expressed  a  willingness  to  do 
whatever  he  could. 

If  I  had  been  only  a  fraction  of  a  second  later,  the  bow  of  the  ship 
would  almost  certainly  have  struck  my  boat.  I  hate  to  imagine  what 
the  consequences  of  that  would  have  been,  but  I  am  confident  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  fuss  would  have  been  made  of  it  and  some¬ 
one  would  have  wanted  to  know  how  it  happened.  I  see  no  reason 
why  that  fervent  desire  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  these  events  should  be 
any  less,  merely  because  by  sheer  luck,  no  collision  occurred. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  yourself  and  your  office  in 
this  matter. 

C.  Steven  Rorke 
San  Francisco 

□  EVEN  KIDS  LIKE  IT 

My  eighty-two  year  old  father  became  very  enamored  with  your 
magazine  while  visiting  the  bay  area  last  year. 

He  reads  it  from  cover  to  cover  and  then  insists  on  briefing  me  in 
case  I’ve  missed  anything. 

We  both  agree  it  is  the  best  sailing  magazine  around. 

Enclosed  is  $10.00  for  a  subscription  to  be  sent  to:  Mr.  E.  E.  Baker 
in  Green  Valley,  Arizona. 

E.  E.'  Baker,  Jr. 

San  Mateo 

E.  £.  —  They  say  wisdom  comes  with  age. 

□  DEAR  “MAX  EBB” 

I’ve  read  with  interest  your  article  in  the  April,  1981  issue  of 
Latitude  38.  You  have  done  a  genuine  service,  with  your  careful  and 
interesting  description  of  a  protest  hearing. 

You  are  quite  right,  it  helps  to  have  a  protest  chairman  that  is 
knowledgeable.  Whoever  was  your  chairman  did  an  outstanding  job 
of  observing  the  Rules  and  the  required  due  process.  The  fact  is,  that 
in  the  bay  area  we  have  a  growing  number  of  qualified  protest 
chairmen  and  women,  and  properly  conducted  hearings  are  now 
mostly  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception. 

You  said  two  things,  however,  which  bothered  me.  First  was  your 
statement  that  a  hearing”  makes  liars  out  of  one  side.  Not  true. 
Remember,  the  yacht’s  representatives  and  witnesses  are  pretty  busy 
during  most  incidents,  and  few  of  them  are  trained  observers.  I’ve 
heard  several  protests,  and  very  few  yachtsmen  actually  lie.  On  the 
other  hand,  quite  a  few  make  significant  mistakes  in  observation. 
Emotion  comes  into  play  as  well;  we  all  tend  to  believe  what  we  wish 
to  believe,  and  in  the  competitive  environment  of  yacht  racing  it  is 
understandable  that  substantial  mis-statements  occur.  The  fact  is  that 
most  “moving  violation”  type  fouls  occur  by  accident,  because  one 
or  both  of  the  skippers  does  not  have  a  clear  picture  of  the  direction 
of  relative  movement  of  the  yachts  and  the'  marks  involved . 

The  second,  and  more  disturbing  statement  was  your  strong 
representation  that  sailors  should  Stay  away  from  protest  hearings. 
What  good  -will  it  do  our  sport  if  protests  are  heard  by  a  bunch  of 

turkeys  who  can’t  steer  a  sailboat?  Everyone,  the  sport,  the  con- 

-  -  - - . : 
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1894  Was 

A  Very  Good  Year 


Volvo  Penta  MD17C  3  cyl  35  SHP 


Rudolf  Diesel’s  first  successful  compression  ignition 
engine  ran  under  its  own  power  in  February  of  that  year. 
His  vision  of  an  efficient  and  durable  prime  mover  was  on 
its  way  to  becoming  a  household  word. 

By  1900,  the  diesel  engine  had  found  its  first  transport 
role  in  marine  propulsion.  And  in  1907,  Penta  produced 
its  first  marine  diesel. 

Since  those  early  days,  Volvo  Penta  marine  diesels 
have  become  world  renowned  for  durability,  reliability, 
and  efficiency.  From  7'/2  to  384  shaft  horsepower,  Volvo 
Penta  diesels  are  designed  and  built  to  meet  your  most 
arduous  power  requirements. 

At  Eskelund  Marine,  in  keeping  with  this  tradition,  the 
powering  of  your  vessel  receives  conscientious  and 
comprehensive  attention  to  detail;  from  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  your  specific  requirements  to  the  maintenance  of 
your  investment  at  peak  economy  and  dependability. 

We  strive  to  offer  these  units  at  competitive  and 
attractive  prices.  If  you  have  a  need  for  a  diesel  power 
plant,  call  today  for  details,  and  discover  the  quality  and 
excellence  of  Volvo'  Penta. 

ESKELUND  MARINE 

(415)  523-7670 

Alameda,  California 

Authorized  sales  and  service  of  Volvo  Penta  products 
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O’Neills  Yacht  Sales 

8c  BROKERAGE 


YOUR  DEALER 
FOR  THE 
FINEST  SANTA 
CRUZ-BUILT 
RACERS! 


Dealers  for  Moore  24,  Cal,  Ranger, 
Olson  30,  Boston  Whaler,  H obie  Cat, 
Laser,  O’Day,  Windsurfer  Sales 
and  Lessons. 


SELECTED  BROKERAGE 


The  Olson  30 


Cal  20 

1964 

OB 

$5,500°° 

Santana  22 

1969 

OB 

$7,500°° 

Rainbow  24 

1964 

$3,700°° 

Moore  24 

1978 

loaded 

$19,000°° 

Cal  25 

1980  (new) 

diesel 

$23,500°° 

Ranger  26 

1980  (new) 

special 

$12,000°° 

Clipper  26 

1975 

OB 

$6,900°° 

Santa  Cruz  27 

2 

from 

$21,500°° 

Hawk  Farm  28 

diesel 

$29,500°° 

Cal  29 

1976 

$31,500°° 

Garden  30 

wood 

inbd. 

$19,950°° 

Lapworth  48 

Custom 

diesel 

$129,500°° 

Plus,  7  Trimarans  and  several  power  boats  to 
choose  from!  Call  for  complete  listings! 


The  Moore  24 


At  the  Yacht  Harbor,  2222  East  Cliff  Drive,  Santa  Cruz,  CA  95062  (408)  476-5202 


LETTERS 


tcstants,  and  the  race  management  team  are  best  served,  if  the 
members  of  a  protest  committee  are  knowledgeable  of  the  rules,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  race  management,  and  qualified  racing  sailors. 

Protest  service  is  good  for  the  old  competitive  edge,  incidently,  as 
is  race  committee  work.  It  is  a  good  way  of  sharpening-up  one’s  rules 
knowledge.  Watching  a  few  starts,  and  hearing  a  few  protests  is  a  fast 
way  to  a  more  comprehensive  understanding  of  racing  rules  as  they 
apply  to  actual  tactics. 

At  any  rate,  I  enjoyed  the  article,  and  hope  you  will  do  a  similar 
one  again. 

Jack  H.  Feller,  Jr. 

Regional  Administrative  Judge 
United  States  Yacht  Racing  Union 
San  Rafael 


□CASING  THE  JOINT  OWNERSHIP 

It’s  great!  Please  find  enclosed  a  $10  check  for  a  third  class 
subscription.  Send  a  March  issue  if  you  still  have  one  around,  they’re 
hard  to  come  by  in  Contra  Costa  County.  How  about  an  article  on 
the  positives  and  negatives  of  owning  a  yacht  jointly  with  one  or 
more  partners? 

Pat  Ireland 
Concord 

I 

Pat  —  Naturally  not  all  partnerships  work.  Some  partners  learn  to 
hate  one  another,  some  are  slow  in  paying  their  half  of  the  bills,  some 
don’t  clean  the  boat  up,  some  don’t  like  the  other  to  race,  some  want 
their  money  out  to  invest  in  Chrysler,  some  have  wives  that  run  off 
with  the  partner  and  the  boat  —  well  heck,  you  can  understand  that 
the  permutations  of  partnership  problems  are  infinite. 

But  in  lieu  of  an  article  on  the  subject,  let  us  say  that  our  ex¬ 
perience  in  boat  partnerships  has  been  an  unqualified  success.  We 
got  our  first  boat  by  buying  into  an  Ericson  27,  a  boat  we  certainly 
could  not  have  afforded  on  our  own  at  the  time.  After  about  two- 
years  the  value  of  the  boat  rode  inflation  up  about  20%. 

We  took  the  proceeds  of  that  investment  and  bought  an  old  Boun¬ 
ty  41  and  formed  a  partnership  that  fit  both  our  needs.  The  other 
party  agreed  to  leave  his  equity  from  the  Ericson  in  the  deal,  which 
he  would  get  back  when  the  Bounty  was  eventually  sold.  In  return, 
he  would  get  use  of  the  boat  and  not  have  to  spend  any  more 
money.  We  took  on  all  the  expenses,  lived  on  the  boat,  and  in  two- 
years  were  able  to  pull  out  30%  of  our  purchase  price  in  profit,  then 
used  it  to  acquire  our  current  boat,  which  we  own  on  our  own. 

So  what  do  we  think  of  boat  partnerships?  Heck,  we  think  they  are 
the  greatest!  As  you  can  see  from  the  Classy  Classifieds,  there  are 
more  parties  seeking  partnerships  now  than  ever.  We  think  they 
represent  good  opportunities  in  times  of  rising  prices  and  tighter 
money.  Remember  though,  this  is  just  one  way  to  go.  Boat  dealers 
can  fill  your  head  with  lease-back  programs,  charter  arrangements, 
and  all  kinds  of  different  ways  to  get  you  into  a  boat  ownership 
tailored  to  your  needs  and  desires. 

Meanwhile  maybe  some  folks  in  the  peanut  gallery  may  want  to 
share  their  partnership  experiences  with  our  readers. 

□PLEASE  DONT  LIGHT  UP  OUR  LIVES 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  sailing  is  safe.  What  if  a  drunken  power- 
boater  chops  me  in  half?  What  if  a  neglected  through-hull  lets  go? 
Suppose  I  slip  off  the  deck  when  the  boat  is  excessively  heeled? 
Since  I  smoke  too  much,  maybe  I’ll  have  a  heart  attack  in  the  middle 


New,  1980  Cal  25 

In  stock! 

Diesel! 

Substantial  savings! 

Offered  at  $23,500°° 


O’NeillsYacht  Sales 

8c  BROKERAGE 


At  the  Yacht  Harbor.  2222  East  Cliff  Drive.  Santa  Cruz.  CA  95062  408  476-5202 


The  Horizon  Series. 


For  more  than  a  decade  Standard  Communications  has  led 
the  way  with  the  best  and  most  complete  line  of  marine  VHF 
radios.  For  the  80's,  make  your  choice  the  Horizon  Series. 


Whichever  model  you  choose,  it  bears  the  Standard  Com  - 
munications  assurance  of  quality,  and  creative  leadership 
in  the  marine  communications  industry  —  assurance 
supported  by  Standard's  flat  rate  Lifetime  Service  Warranty. 


HorizpnUSA  Horizon  Ltd. 


Affordable,  fully  synthesized. 
Gives  you  all  major  U.S.  marine 
channels  plus  Canadian  weather 
channel.  Easy-to-read  channel 
display.  List  $499.95 


Great  Value  VHF. 
Twenty-four  of  the  most  popular 
channels,  fully  synthesized 
circuit.  Plenty  of  quality  com  • 
munications  at  an  outstanding 
price.  List  $349.00 


•  Standard 

Communications 


c<j"°rw'«.f0r 

°Ur  Low  Price 

Available  through 

West  Marine  Products 


OAKLAND  PALO  ALTO  SAUSALITO 

2200  Livingston  St  850  San  Antonio  Rd  200  Gate  5  Road 
Oakland,  CA  94606  Palo  Alto,  CA  94303  Sausalito,  CA  94965 
(415)532-5230  (415)494-6660  (415)  332-0202 
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CHEOY  LEE  44  Aft  Cockpit  Ketch.  One  of  the  finest  cruising  boats  avail. 
Robert  Perry-designed,  aft  cabin,  2  heads,  3  pages  of  factory  up-grading.  Sail-a- 
way  equipped.  List  price:  $145,000.  Now  big  savings  on  this  1980  model.  Limited 
time  offer  at  $118,000.  Call  Now! 


CHEOY  LEE  35  Sloop.  Robert  Perry-design.  Exceptional  performance  &  load¬ 
ed  with  creature  comforts.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  cruising  boat  in  this  size,  con¬ 
sider  going  first  class  —  List  Price:  $78,600,  well-equipped,  Sail-A-Way.  Limited 
time  offer  at  $66,000. 


CHEOY  LEE  41  Ketch.  One  of  the  most  successful  boats  on  the  market  today. 
Fast  &  comfortable,  this  one  is  completely  teak  paneled  inside  &  loaded  with 
Cheoy  Lee  extras.  Available  in  May. 


CHEOY  LEE  44  Mid-Cockpit.  This  is  the  one  you’ve  been  waiting  for!  Robert 
Perry-design  &  Cheoy  Lee  quality  in  state-of-the-art  cruising,  comfort  &  perfor¬ 
mance.  One  boat  available  for  June  delivery. 


LANCER  36  Racer/Cruiser.  A  development  of  the  Bill  Lee  TransPac  winner 
“Chutzpah”.  Cruising  interior,  refrig.,  shower,  full  elec.,  teak.  Loaded  &  ready 
to  sail-a-way  —  the  last  1981  mdl.  avail,  at  ’80  prices  —  New  List:  $73,005,  Save 
$5,000  on  this  boat.  WE  WILL  NOT  BE  UNDER  SOLD  ON  LANCER!! 


LANCER  44  High  Performance  M.S.  Powers  at  up  to  15  knots.  First  in  Class  in 
Ensenada  Yacht  Race.  All  sail  handling  from  inside  helm  position,  &  full  width 
owner’s  cabin  with  a  queen  size  berth.  Base  price  $137,500.  At  our  docks.  Big 
savings  on  this  boat.  WE  WILL  NOT  BE  UNDERSOLD  ON  LANCER!! 


BROKERAGE 


FORMOSA  46  Semi-Custom.  Long  range  cruising  cutter.  Rugged,  comfortable 
&  capable.  Teak  decks  &  all  teak  panelling.  Two  self-contained  private  cabins 
with  shower  &  lots  of  tankage.  Priced  to  sell  now  —  $89,500. 


JAC 


175  Loch  Lomond 
San  Rafael,  CA  94901 


(415)  457-2002 


EXCLUSIVE:  Islander  Freeport  41,  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  equipped  liveaboard  in 
better-than-new  condition.  Robert  Perry 
design.  See  this  one!  $115,000. 


Jack  Barr 
Glenn  Pollock 
Norm  Stevens 


LETTERS 


of  the  bay. 

Then  sometimes  1  wonder  about  nuclear  reactors.  Suppose  the 
scram  discharge  piping  started  to  leak,  thus  losing  hydraulic  pressure 
and  preventing  emergency  shut  down.  What  if  my  in-care  monitor¬ 
ing  systems  all  failed  simultaneously?  What  would  happen  to  a  reac¬ 
tor  during  a  great  earthquake?  And  my  heavens,  what  will  we  do 
with  all  that  messy  radioactive  waste? 

For  the  past  twenty-three  years  1  have  participated  in  both  ac¬ 
tivities.  1  play  when  sailing  and  work  on  nuclear  power  plants,  and 
sometimes  1  interchange  the  activities.  The  reactors  are  safer.  The 
probabilities  are  more  appealing.  If  you  feel  the  least  bit  uneasy  about 
a  nuclear-based  electrical  generating  industry,  then  you  should  feel 
more  concerned  for  gear  safety  when  sailing  on  the  bay.  I  do,  and  1 
know  more  about  reactors  than  sailing  magazine  editors  —  especially 
ones  who’s  logic  concerning  oil  and  energy  in  general  is  sophomoric, 
at  best.  * 

Frankly,  I’m  saving  my  big  guns  for  non-technical  editors  who 
think  they  understand  nuclear  power  plants.  If  you  still  need  convinc¬ 
ing,  I  give  you  the  following  analogy  that  is  about  as  logical  as  your 
arguments: 

Persons  dead  from  reactors  =  0.  Persons  dead  from  sailing  =  !! 

I  still  like  your  magazine;  why  not  stick  to  sailing? 

Dan  Weinstein 
Cupertino 

Dan  —  We  may  be  sophomoric,  but  even  us  undergraduates  think 
we  can  see  holes  in  your  perspective. 

What's  the  possible  danger  of  your  smoking?  Maybe  you’ll  get  lung 
cancer  or  have  a  heart  attack.  That’s  no  skin  off  our  asses,  so  puff 
away  if  you  want. 

What’s  the  danger  of  you  not  taking  care  of  your  thru-hulls ?  Your 
boat  might  sink,  and  you  might  drown.  No  skin  off  us,  go  ahead  and 
neglect  them  if  you  want. 

The  danger  of  you  slipping  off  an  excessively  heeled  deck?  You 
die  of  hypothermia ;  take  the  risk  if  you  want. 

What’s  the  possible  danger  if  you  screw  up  with  a  reactor?  You 
die,  we  die,  our  grandmother  in  Santa  Cruz  dies,  our  boat  glows, 
and  lawd  knows  what  else. 

You  can  tell  the  difference  in  the  first  three  examples  and  the  last. 
In  the  first  three  you  take  the  risks,  and  if  you  screw  up,  you  suffer 
the  consequences.  Fair  enough.  But  in  the  last  one,  you  take  the 
risks  and  want  us  all  to  share  in  the  consequences.  That’s  bullshit. 
When  you  start  putting  our  lives  on  the  line,  we’d  like  a  say  in  it.  And 
we  say  “thanks,  but  no  thanks.’’ 

□  ONE  PER  CUSTOMER  PLEASE 

Put  me  on  your  list  please.  Subscription  list  that  is.  Forget  the  gloss 
thoughts  —  I  can’t  afford  any  more  “quality”  publications. 

Last  fall  1  got  sailing  lessons  for  my  birthday.  Until  then  I  had  never 
been  on  a  sailboat.  Now  that  you’ve  (sailing)  got  my  attention  I  am 
looking  for  basic  input  on  the  subject  from  A  to  Z.  I  hope  you  can 
recommend  a  few  good  books  on  sailing  and  sailboats.  Just  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  questions  that  I  have  are:  what  are  the  pros  and  cons  on 
the  different  types  of  boat  construction;  what  are  the  types  of  boat 
construction;  what  are  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  different  types  of  sail¬ 
ing  clubs;  charter  deals  or  other  forms  of  ownership.  I  can  go  on  and 
on  but  that  should  give  you  an  idea.  Also,  when  looking  to  crew  oc¬ 
casionally,  what  equipment  should  a  person  have  at  hand,  ready 
and  waiting.  Basically,  what  I’m  saying  is  HELP!! 


O’Neill  s\4cht  Sales 

8c  BROKERAGE 


1970  Custom  Lapworth  48 


Cold  molded  by  Chapman,  over  20  sails, 
Perkins  Diesel,  SSB,  2  life  rafts,  and  much  more! 
Fully  equipped  to  race  or  cruise! 


Offered  at  $129,500 


At  the  Yacht  Harbor.  2222  East  Cliff  Drive.  Santa  Cruz.  CA  95062  408  476-5202 


70%  SA  VINGS 

SEA 


liiiTiio 


FURL 


Jib  Reefing  and  Furling  System 
For  CareFree  Cruising . 

The  finest  jib  reefing  and  furling  system  available  today. 
Choice  of  charter  fleets,  boat  builders,  and  boat  owners  the 
world  over.  Sea  Furl  makes  headsail  adjustment  quick,  easy, 
and  safe.  Whatever  the  size  of  your  boat,  Hood  has  a  Sea  Furl 
system  that  will  fit  perfectly. 

'  This  Special  Offer  Available  Through 

BAY 
YACHT 
SERVICE 

fine  yacht  commissioning 

3030  bridgeway  sausalito  ca.  94965  (415)332  4949 
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■  Peril  icka- 


Collision  Avoidance  Radar 
Detector 


Know  when  you  are  threatened  by  other  traffic  in 
fog  or  darkness.  The  Pernicka  CARD  System 
alerts  you  with  a  sonic  beeper  and  a  visual  dis¬ 
play  which  shows  the  relative  bearing  of  the 
other  vessel. 

The  CARD  Collision  Avoidance  Radar  Detector 
has  a  special  wideband  antenna  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  signal  from  any  marine  radar  trans¬ 
mitter.  It  has  a  gain  switch  for  coastal  cruising  to 
attenuate  the  radar  signals  of  shore  stations. 

The  low  power  consumption  of  the  CARD  System 
enables  you  to  operate  it  continuously  without 
fear  of  battery  exhaustion.  Easy  to  install,  it 
consists  of: 


Fiberglas-enclosed 
antenna  for  deck  or 
cabin-top  mounting. 


Alarm  / Switch  panel  which 
contains  the  power  supply 
and  the  sonic  beeper 
alarm,  which  is  activated 
by  radar  signals  of  other 
vessels. 

Display  Indicating  relative 
bearing  of  other  vessels 
using  radar.  The 
water-tight  housing 
permits  deck  mounting  f 
desired. 

*• 

List  $695 

special  May  price 

-  $  598  - 


West  Marine  Products 


OAKLAND 


PALO  ALTO 


SAUSALITO 


2200  Livingston  Street  650  Spn  Antonio  Road  200  Gate  5  Road 
Oakland,  CA  94606  Palo  Alto,  CA  94303  Sausallto,  CA  94965 

(415)532-5230  (415)494-6660  (415)  332-0202 


LANDFALL  39’  CUTTER 

MORE  BOAT  FOR  LESS! 

Sait  away  J 

$75,000  //  .  ■ 


LOA  39’2 
LWL  30'/' 
BF  AM  11 '6' 
DRAFT  5'7' 


Call  or  write:  for  Specification 
and  Appointment 
to  see  Boat 


OCEANIC 

YACHT 

SALES 


.YANKl  t 


759  Orkney  Ave. 
Santa  Clara  95050 
(408)  908-1 1 73  / 


Also  \\ 

Available  0  9  1  1  1  ’  1  1  1  1  ” 

50’  Ketch  Force  50  -  $135,000 


CONTACT  QUENTIN  LEWTON  (415)232-5800 


QUALITY  SERVICE  FOR  YOUR 
CLASSIC  OR  CONTEMPORARY  YACHT 


016  W.  CUTTING  RLVD.  •  RICHMOND,  CA  94804 


Complete:  Keel  •  Hull  •  Painting  •  Spars  & 
Rigging  •  Electronics  •  Hardware  •  Engines 


Repair  8.  Rales  for  Universal  Atomic  •  Volvo  Penta  • 
Westerbeke  •  Pathfinder  •  Renault 


LETTERS 


Ron  Robb 
Petaluma 

Ron  —  There’s  a  limit  of  one  answer  per  customer,  so  we’re  going 
to  take  your  last  question. 

If  you’re  going  to  crew  on  the  bay,  make  sure  you’re  wearing  warm 
clothes,  have  your  foul  weather  gear,  boots,  and  maybe  sailing 
gloves  and  a  watch  cap.  If  you’re  going  to  be  crewing  in  the  Virgins, 
guys  need  only  bring  a  Speedo  and  gals  don’t  need  nothin’  at  all. 

Other  than  that,  just  bring  a  helpful,  alert  attitude,  and  maybe  a 
six-pack  and  some  chips  if  you  want  to  be  a  hero  to  the  owner. 

Oh,  there’s  one  book  that’s  awfully  good  if  sailing  is  completely 
new  to  you,  and  that  would  be  Patrick  Royce’s  Sailing  Illustrated 
which  should  be  available  at  most  chandleries.  It’s  got  the  basics  of 
everything,  presented  in  a  very  entertaining  fashion.  We  recommend 
it  highly. 

□  POST  SCRIPT 

Don’t  be  surprised  if  Bruce  Graham’s  April  —  You  Never  Can  Tell 
—  gets  a  Pulitzer  nomination.  Latitude  38 s  editing,  or  lack  of  editing, 
makes  the  Washington  Post  look  good. 

Curious  about  Graham’s  360  on  his  boat  trip  from  Ketchikan  to 
Seattle,  I  got  out  my  Alaska/B.C.  charts.  First  thing  I  had  to  do  was 
add  one  hundred  degrees  to  the  Coast  Guard’s  longitude  figure  to 
get  the  Maranatha  out  of  the  Atlantic  into  BC’s  Hecate  Strait.  The 
resulting  position  off  the  Estevan  Island  light  showed  a  run  of  fifty- 
miles  in  nineteen  hours  from  Bonilla  Island  before  Maranatha  did  her 
roll. 

How  this  SSE  run  could  be  made  against  a  southwest  gale  without 
ending  up  on  a  Banks  Island  reef  tells  me  Graham  either  wasn’t 
where  he  thought  he  was,  or,  he  had  better  not  count  on  being  so 
lucky  again.  Then  perhaps  Maranatha  wasn’t  in  Hecate  Strait.  The 
deep  to  shoal  water  along  their  course  shows  a  maximum  of  73 
fathoms  rather  than  Graham’s  200  figure. 

One  thing’s  certain.  We’ll  bet  Graham  never  again  gasses  up  the 
opportunity  —  in  questionable  weather  —  to  make  a  slight  left  course 
change  such  as  they  had  upon  leaving  Dixon  Entrance.  The  course 
change  —  about  five  degrees  left  —  would  have  taken  them  down 
the  protected  Principe  Channel. 

Yours  for  happier  editing  —  and  sailing. 

G.R.  “Bud”  Kane 
San  Mateo 

“Bud”  —  What  you  say  is  probably  correct  —  and  surely  besides 
the  point. 

Maybe  you’re  distressed  that  the  Coast  Guard  didn’t  have  the  cor¬ 
rect  longitude  figure,  maybe  the  Washington  Post  would  be  too  — 
but  frankly  we  don’t  givq  a  damn.  If  you  can’t  see  it’s  the  Pacific,  if 
you  can’t  take  Graham’s  word  it’s  the  Pacific  —  well,  then  you’re  just 
breezin’  through  a  different  universe  than  we.  Yours  for  a  happier 
flight. 

□  QUOTABLE 

I  need  your  help  locating  a  bookstore  selling  “The  Voyage  of  the 
Aquarius,”  by  Matt,  Jeanine,  Mathew  and  Melissa  Herron.  It’s  the 
book  I  give  most  gladly  to  friends  infected  with  cruising  fever,  and 
surely  it  is  the  most  readable,  rereadable,  and  giveable  book  of  its 
kind.  If  it  is  out  of  print  (copyright  1974),  then  Saturday  Review 
Press  should  jolly  well  get  out  the  plates  again.  Maybe  I  can  nudge 


HOGIN 

SAILS 


SAIL  REPAIRS  ARE  A  NECESSARY  EVIL! 

At  Hogin  Sails  We: 

Install  reef  points 
Restitch  seams 
Fix  tears 
Cut  down  sails 
Hollow  leeches 

Put  on  spreader  &  pulpit  patches 
Reinforce  rings 
Recut  sails 

If  you  have  an  evil,  bring  it  to 
us  to  make  it  a  good. 

Come  see  Hogin  Sails,  located  in 
the  Alameda  Marina. 

*  ■  i 

We  Handle  Traditional  Bronze 
Hardware  &  Wood  Shell  Blocks 

8’  Wide  Decking  Canvas 

1801-D  Clement  Avenue,  Alameda,  CA  94501  •  (415)  523-4388 
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THE  SHAPE  OF  THINGS  TO  COME  .  .  . 


BUY 


IM 


And  DON’T  Receive 

Standing  Rigging  Turnbuckles 
Chainplates,  Mast  Tangs  Spreaders 
Whisker  Pole  Boom  Vangs 
Spinnaker  Gear  Primary  Winches 
Secondary  Winches  Jibs  for  All  Occasions 
AND 

Maintenance  on  All  of  the  Above 


A  FREEDOM  YACHT 

But  You  DO  Receive 

A  Sailing  Yacht  that  is  Easily  Handled  by  a  Couple. 

That  is  Clean,  Uncluttered  &  Supremely  Efficient. 

Shoal  Draft  Capability. 

You  Can  Raise,  Lower,  Reef,  Set  &  Trim  All  Sails  from  the  Cockpit. 
A  Yacht  that  has  Interior  Accomodations  that  Exceeds 
Anything  of  Comparable  Size. 

And  a  Standard  of  Quality  that  is  Evident  at  First  Glance. 


BALLENA  BAY 
ALAMEDA 
(415)  865-5353 

DEALERS  FOR  (SAIL)  —  Freedom  —  Gulf  star  —  Downeaster 
DEALERS  FOR  (POWER)  —  Gulf  star  —  Bluewater  —  Californian  —  Island  Gypsy 


BLUE  DOLPHIN  YACHTS 


27’  1976  ER1CSON . $25,900 


27’  1974  ERICSON . 21,000 

27’  1973  ERICSON . 25,500 


37’  1979  GULFSTAR . 94,500 

38’  1975  C&C . i  73,500 

40’  1972  CHALLENGER .  79,000 


29’  1980  LANCER .  39,900 


41’  1975  CHALLENGER  KETCH . 105,000 


30’  1980  ERICSON . 55,000 

30’  1978  S2 . 55,000 

30’  1978  BALLAD . , . 31,000 

32’  1977  ISLANDER .  52,000 

34’  1969  CORONADO . 35,900 

34’  1978  CAL . 51,000 

35’  1975  FUJI  KETCH . 75,000 


We  are  fortunate  to  have  two  beautiful 
Gulfstar  37’s  which  have  been  traded  in  to 
us  by  customers  buying  larger  Gulfstars. 
One  is  in  our  Newport  Beach  location  and 
one  at  Ballena  Bay.  They  are  1979  and 
1980  models  and  are  in  “like  new”  condi¬ 
tion.  We  are  asking  $84,500  for  the 
Southern  California  boat  and  $94,500  for 
the  Northern  California  boat.  Call  us  for 
further  information. 


42’  1964  HANNA  KETCH . 59,000 

45’  1978  DOWNEASTER  SCHOONER.  .174,000 

45’  1979  EXPLORER  KETCH . 110,000 

47’  1980  CARIBE . 159,000 

48’  1938  ALDEN  CUTTER . 69,500 

50’  1977  GULFSTAR . 199,500 

60’  1951  BURGER  YAWL . 200,000 


37’  1977  RAFIKI  CUTTER 


78,500 


OLSON  30’s  Sweep 

S.F.  Bay 
Mid-Winter 
Series 


Congratulations  to 

“Collage” 

1st  Golden  Gate  P.H.R.F.  Class  A 
1st  Corinthian  P.H.R.F.  Class  A 
1st  Metropolitan  One-Design 


Congratulations  to 

“Shadow” 

1st  Metropolitan  P.H.R.F.  Class  A 


From  Pacific  Boats,  Santa  Cruz  (408)  475-8586 
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ARCO  USA 
can  win  you 
over  in  just 
tO  seconds. 


That's  the  time  it 
takes  to  completely 
disassemble  an 
ARCO  USA 
winch.  In  that  time 
you  will  see  each  part 
and  how  it  interacts  with  the  others. 
Even  if  engineering  is  not  your  forte 
you  can  appreciate  the  sophisticated 
simplicity  of  all  our  component  parts. 
Look  at  ARCO  USA's:  full-shaft 
roller  bearing  support;  new  secure 
pawl  system  that  keeps  parts  from 
being  lost  overboard  when  the  drum 
is  removed;  gearbox  and  base  com¬ 
bined  into  a  single  molded  unit  that 
eliminates  electrolysis  and  drainage 
problems.  Our  larger  winches  fea¬ 
ture  a  special  thrust  bearing  to  sup¬ 
port  the  entire  weight  of  the  drum 
so  it  can  spin  freely.  □ 

2200  Livingston  Street 
Oakland,  CA  94606 
(415)  532-5230 

650  San  Antonio  Road 
Palo  Alto,  CA  94303 
(415)  494-6660 

200  Gate  5  Road 
Sausalito,  CA  94965 

(415)  332-0202 


RENTALS 


30  Popular  Keel  Sailboats. 
Rentals  by  Hour,  Day  &  Week. 

Lessons  —  Groups  •  Private 
Beginners,  Intermediate,  Advanced. 

CASS'  RENTAL  MARINA 

Established  1961 

1702  Bridgeway,  Sausalito  Phone:  (415)  332-6789 


Keep  Cool  This  Summer 
on  Your  Delta  Cruise 
with  your 
New  GIANOLA 
Sun  Awning. 


Call  or  Qt 

fW* 

drop  by  €*> 
for  a  • 

free  ** 

estimate  « 


See  Us 
About 
— 9  Converting 
Your 
C/>  Boom 
CD  Tent  Into 
A  Sun 
Awning. 


^/7lfSC*S 


210  HARBOR  DR.,  SAUSALITO,  CA 
(415)  332-3339 
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them  through  your  columns.  Matt,  Jeanine,  and  their  nine  and  ten 
year  old  kids  cut  all  their  security  cords,  bought  the  boat  and  then 
consulted  the  I  Chlng,  the  Chinese  Book  of  Prophecy. 

At  first  It  told  them:  “It  does  not  further  one  to  cross  the  great 
water”.  .  .  and  “Going  through  to  the  end  brings  misfortune.”  But  In 
the  next  hexagram,  It  said:  “Whatever  a  man  possesses  through  the 
strength  of  his  own  nature  cannot  be  lost.”  And  the  following  hex- 
Igram  launched  them  for  Africa:  “Heaven  Is  far  from  the  things  of  the 
earth,  but  It  sets  them  In  motion  by  means  of  the  wind.” 

The  book  Is  the  journal  kept  by  each  of  them  separately,  so  each 
adventure  gives  a  multi-dlmenslonal  perspective,  enabling  any  age  or 
sex  to  Identify.  I  can't  think  of  a  better  rehearsal  for  family  cruising 
than  their  humorously  realistic,  yet  heroic  odyssey!  But  its. a  lot  more 
than  the  usual  how-to-cruise  book.  Each  writer’s  disarming  honesty, 
selectively  sensitive  eye,  and  willingness  to  reveal  his  or  her  human 
vulnerability,  educate  the  heart. 

They  set  out  to  escape  the  lockstep,  second-hand  existence,  the 
predigested  TV  experience,  and  the  passive  role  learning  of  assembly 
line  education.  Yet  they  did  not  revert  backward  to  the  simplicity  of  a 
patriarchal,  authoritarian  scene.  They  Involved  the  kids  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  decision-making,  such  as  playing  games  with  a  huge 
African  map  as  dart  board,  with  cultural  Info  required  to  score  points, 
etc.  The  Quaker-type  “consensus”  method  is  unconsciously  sym¬ 
bolized  In  one  of  the  neat  photos  with  Matt  and  Jeanine  clasping 
hands  around  the  tiller,  steering  together.  So  the  focus  is  not  narrow¬ 
ly  sexist  or  feminist,  but  mostly  humanist.  They  need  one  another, 
they  make  music  together,  stretch  their  egos  painfully  against  one 
another,  trust  one  another  totally,  and  grow. 

But  the  flavor  of  the  book  can  only  be  conveyed  through  their 
words.  If  space  permits,  here,  are  some  quotes  from  their  journals: 

Matt:  “Life  itself  was  a  salad  on  the  docks  of  Panama  City,  a  salad 
In  which  all  manner  of  diverse  personalities  were  tossed  together. 
One  can  live  for  years  In  a  city  never  really  encountering  a  neighbor, 
but  on  a  dock  conviviality  requires  no  volition  ....  I  emerged  from 
the  cabin  Into  the  sunlight  blinking  and  clenching  the  sextant  in  my 
trembling  hand  to  try  for  my  first  sight.  I  was  fortified  by  a  feeling  that 
all  those  numberless  bodies  out  there,  each  moving  through  space  at 
Its  own  speed  and  In  its  own  direction,  were  all  of  them  attached  to 
me  by  an  Invisible  web  of  chords,  arcs,  tangents;  and  that  I  really 
COULD  find  that  precise  point  on  the  terrestrial  sphere  where  I  stood 
trapped  In  the  Intersections  of  many  angles  ....  Our  first  tropical 
lightning  squall,  great  gold  cracks  spread  across  the  black  sky  In  a 
massive  celestial  seizure  ....  all  our  romantic  notions  about  the 
poetry  of  an  ocean  passage  are  being  rapidly  drowned  In  salt  water 
....  always  carrying  a  knot  In  your  gut  because  a  part  of  you  Is 
always  worrying  about  your  boat  .  .  .  why  Is  It  that  In  a  quarrel  one 
person  passes  this  tension  on  to  another?  ....  if  work  and  love  are 
the  most  rewarding  expressions  of  human  energy,  then  the  greatest 
reward  Is  finding  them  both  In  the  same  person.  Happiness  Is  fondl¬ 
ing  your  favorite  navigator  ....  Where  have  the  stars  BEEN  all  my 
life?” 

Jeanine.-  “You  can  deaden  your  senses  so  that  nothing  Is  too, 
threatening,  too  sad  or  even  Joyful.  To  cut  off  the  spark  of  excite¬ 
ment,  the  primitive  impulse  to  learn  and  explore,  that’s  when  the 
process  of  dying  begins.  There  are  times  when  people  feel  an  Instinct 
seems  like  God’s  whisper,  or  a  special  destiny.  To  us  It  Is  Just  a  strong 
feeling  that  this  is  the  right  thing  to  do  and  this  Is  the  right  time  to  do } 
It.  When  life  becomes  too  predictable,  you  stop  testing  yourself  and 
stop  growing . Now  we  must  ask  ourselves  how  our  psychic 


THE 
Ultimate 
LIFESTYLE! 

Can  be  yours  in  this 
uniquely  spacious  townhouse 
overlooking  the  San  Francisco  Bay  with  its 
own  private  50  foot  dock  right  at  your  back 
door.  Located  in  prestigious  Brickyard  Cove 
and  just  30  minutes  to  the  City. 

Truly  a  fantasy  conic  true!  Offered  at 
$239,000  with  financing  available. 

TONY  MEAD,  Agent 
523-2900  or  523-5511  (eves) 


Our  Jib  Bag 
Protects 
Vour  Sail 


Face  it  —  the  jib  sail  can  be  a  burden  to  store  — 
especially  if  you're  an  active  sailor.  Now  you  can  leave 
it  in  place  all  the  time,  ready  for  quick  and  easy  hoisting. 

You'll  like  our  zippered  bottoms,  twist  fastening  forestay, 
and  three  webbing  tabs  (one  for  halyard  lift,  two  for 
attaching  to  pulpit/lifeline  to  avoid  chafing).  Five  jib  bag 
sizes  are  available,  manufactured  from  the  finest  acrylic. 


SIZE 

FITS  SAILS 

PRICE 

#2 

To  200  sq.  ft. 

$41 

M3 

To  350  sq.  ft. 

$46 

M  4 

To  500  sq.  ft. 

$52 

M  5 

To  650  sq.  ft. 

$56 

M  6 

To  800  sq,  ft, 

$65 

AVAILABLE  COLORS 

Black  Blue 
White  Green 
Yellow  Red 

Brown 


Order  now . . ,  send  check,  money  order,  or  VISA/M.C.  Number. 
(Specify  size  and  color ;  Catitornia  residents  add  6%  sales  tax) 

B4IUIMCK 

BAILIWICK,  INC.,  ONE  NORTH  AMPHLETT  BLVD 

SAN  MATEO,  CALIFORNIA  94401  Phone:(415)342-5625  • 

(In  So.  Cal.  phone  (21 3)  373-8062) 

Also  available  sail  covers,  sail  repairs,  sun  awnings  and  sail  cloanmg 
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29'  Lancer,  like  new,  dsl . 

Friendship  sloop,  classic 
35'  Ericson,  race  equipped 

36'  Herreshoff . 

37'  Gulfstar,  cruise  equipped 

40'  Trintllla . 

40'  Alden  Motorsailer . 

40’  Atkin  Cutter,  aft  cabin .  . 


55 


See  Me  at  the  S.F.  In-The-Water 
Boat  Show,  Apr.  3-12 


MSPLACEMENT 


BALLAST 


3.000 


SURFACE 


VIKING  42 

Motorsailer 

Unique  inside  outside  steering  sta¬ 
tions.  2  staterooms,  unbelieveably 
equipped. 

Sail-A-Way  Equipped  $97,000 


FEATURE  OF 
THE  MONTH 


COLUMBIA 

50 


Just  returned  from  fourth  South  Pacific 
voyage.  Including  stops  in  New 
Zealand.  Completely  equipped  for  your 
dream  cruise  —  22  winches  &  15  bags 
of  sails,  rebuilt  diesel,  mechanical 
refrigeration,  new  L.P.U.  topsides. 


^ACIP|q 


Yacht  and  Ship  Brok  ers 


1000  Bridgeway 

BROKER 


See  Me  at  the  S.F.  In-The-Water 
Boat  Show,  Apr.  3-12 


TIBURON  44 


Designed  for  the  discriminating  cruis¬ 
ing  yachtsman,  owner’s  change  of 
plans  forces  sale  of  this  new  boat  im¬ 
mediately.  Trade:  boats  or  real  estate. 

$115,000  Call  Stuart 


332-2940 


Sausalito,  California 


GRAND  BANKS  TRAWLER  -  One  of  the  finest 
trawlers.  Fully  equip.,  dsl.  power,  fully-found,  ready 
lo  go  —  unique  financing.  $52, 000/offers  Call  Ed 


-  SELECTED  BROKERAGE  - 

28’  Triton,  full  race . $18,000 

28'  Islander . 32,000 

28'  Lancer,  1979 . 21,500 

29'  C&C . 39.900 


SWAfcj  441  —  Highest  quality  avail  Well-equip 
R.Holland-design,  racer/cruiser,  one  yr.  old  &  avail, 
at  $100,000  below  replace.  —  other  Swans  avail. 


ISLANDER  36  —  Very  popular,  well-equip.,  '75  boat. 
Full  electronics  in  great  shape  —  a  real  bargain. 
$50,000 


HINKLEY  BERMUDA  40.  One  of  the  finest  &  most 
lamous  designs  built  by  Hinkley  of  Maine  —  one  of 
the  lew  Hinkleys  on  the  West  Coast.  Too  much 
quip,  to  list  &  boat's  seriously  lor  sale. 


43’  Westsail .  135,000 

44'  Peterson . 110,000 

48'  Alden . 69,500 

48’  Mapleleaf . 2  from  149,000 

48’  Parker  Sloop,  wood . 70,000 

48'  Devries  Motorsailer,  steel . 112,000 

50'  Columbia,  custom . 120,000 

50'  Lapworth . 75,000 

55'  Islander  (Tahiti  vet) . 195,000 

55'  Schock  cruising  ketch . 197,500 

60’  Rhodes  yawl,  by  Burger . 250,000 


XL  100  —  Unique  35-fter.  w/room  ol  45-ft.  Cust.  int'r. 
design  for  luxury  comfort.  Made  of  rare  antiques  — 
must  see  for  the  live-aboard  WOW  —  $79,500 


WESTSAIL  32  —  1976.  This  fine  cruiser  needs  a  new 
home.  Fully  equip,  for  extended  cruising.  Several  to 
chose  from.  $55,000  (Sislershlp) 
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equipment  checks  out:  our  boredom  extinguishers,  our  sanity 
preservers,  and  stress  harnesses  ...” 

Young  Mathew:  (After  a  meeting  in  mid-ocean  with  a  big 
steamer.)  Ask  him  if  we  can  come  aboard  for  steak  and  ice  cream 
and  hot  showers,  Dad.  Ask  him  to  tow  us  across  the  Pacific  ....  For 
my  birthday  I  had  to  solve  a  puzzle  to  find  the  present,  finally  found 
my  present  was  on  top  of  the  mast,  but  the  rope  was  too  short  to  let  it 
down,  so  I  was  supposed  to  splice  a  second  line  unto  the  first.  Dad 
wanted  that  line  spliced  but  1  just  tied  two  pieces  together”  .  .  . 

Then,  as  their  close  encounter  with  the  African  Coast  almost  fulfill¬ 
ed  the  first  I  CHING  prophecy  of  doom,  each  one  of  these  team- 
tuned,  risk-enlarged  people  is  essential  to  one  another’s  survival  .  .  . 

Matt:  “I  watched  Jeanine  scramble  straight  up  20-ft.  of  slippery 
iron  with  a  heavy  line  over  her  shoulder.  Jesus,  she’s  some  woman! 
There  are  men  who  like  women  fragile,  but  I’ll  still  take  this  gutsy,  in¬ 
dependent  broad  for  a  wife  any  day.  You  could  found  a  dynasty,  fly 
to  the  moon  with  her.  The  kind  of  marriage  we  try  for:  No  pedestals, 
no  prisons  called  ‘kitchen’  or  ‘office’,  only  two  persons  standing 

separately,  sharing  equally,  but  bonded  together  by  love . 

Afterwards,  safe,  finally  safe,  in  our  little  cabin  with  hot  tea  and  a  dry 
towel  I  looked  at  Mathew  and  Melissa.  My  God,  what  super,  incredi¬ 
ble,  uncommon  kids  they  were.  They  might  complain  when  the^sun 
was  hot,  or  the  school  boring,  but  when  the  chips  were  down  both 
kids  were  in  there  pitching  like  adults  ....  there  was  a  glow  among 
the  four  of  us  as  we  brought  our  voyage  completion  ....  We’re  dif¬ 
ferent  now,  veterans  and  comrades,  and  our  harmony  has  overcome 
much  conflict  .  .  .  my  body  feels  extraordinarily  alive.  I’ve  used  it 
constantly  at  sea,  harmonized  my  mind  with  it  often  for  survival.  The 
result  is  very  satisfying.  I  think  I  know  tonight  what  I  was  searching 

for,  what  the  voyage  is  all  about.  It  is  very  simple:  TO  FEEL  ALIVE 

» 

So,  if  all  of  us  badger  the  bookstores  for  this  1974  jewel,  we  can 
provoke  a  reprint  perhaps. 

Mary  B.  Duffield 
Santa  Cruz 

'  ' ;  >:■  ..■  ( 

Mary  —  Personally  we  like  the  last  paragraph  in  the  book: 

“A  happy,  alive  person  is  the  most  attractive  person,  male  or 
female.  Accomplishing  a  difficult  thing  together  with  someone  you 
love  is  the  best  mortar  for  a  relationship  (the  strongest  mortar  always 
contains  a  few  straws  —  the  last  straw,  the  straw  that  broke  the 
camel’s  back,  etc.).  When  you  manage  to  pull  through  something 
tough,  you  really  admire  each  other.  After  all,  you  can’t  really  look 
back  on  a  weekend  at  Disneyland  and  say,  “We  did  it!  TOGETHER!’’ 

Matt  and  Jeanine  live  in  Sausalito  now,  and  graciously  gave  us 
one  of  the  last  copies  they  had  of  the  book.  If  we  remember  correctly 
he’d  bought  all  the  remaining  copies  from  the  publisher.  We  don’t 
know  any  store  that  has  a  copy. 

An  update:  Matt  was  in  the  local  news  the  other  day  working  to 
stop  construction  of  an  office  building  on  the  waterfront;  Jeanine  was 
in  the  news  a  week  before  in  a  squabble  with  a  cable  TV  company  — 
they’re  still  working  for  the  things  they  believe  are  right. 


Experts  in  Ike  XCaip  cftkeika 


SHOR  TS! 


SHOR  TS! 

SHOR  TS! 


496  Jefferson  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94109.  362-2710 
76  Jack  London  Square,  Oakland,  CA  94607.  452-1100 
2040  Harbor  Island  Drive,  San  Diego,  CA  92101.  295-3705 
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now  has  a  Northern  California 

FACTORY  AUTHORIZED  SERVICE  CENTER 


X 


ROMAINE 

YACHT 

SERVICES 


\  iJ..  il.v- 


PROVIDES  YOU  WITH  ALL  YOUR 


BWMfBNlTl 


m:o 


WINCH  NEEDS 


SERVICING  •  REPAIR 
UPGRADING  •  PARTS  •  MANUALS 
WINCH  SELECTION  •  WARRANTY 

Contact:  RONALD  R.  ROMAINE 

(415)  453-3969 

Located  in  San  Rafael  at  the  Loch  Lomond  Marina 

680  Pt.  San  Pedro  Road 


Other  Services:  Rigging,  Tuning,  Decklayout,  Outfitting, 
Electrical,  Compass  Adjusting  &  Consultations 


LOOSE  LIPS 


People  who  race  in  glass  boats  shouldn’t  throw  stones  ...  or 
something  like  that. 

In  our  story  on  the  S.O.R.C.  last  month,  we  reported  that  the  top 
three  finishers  had  been  disqualified  for  having  IOR  rating  certificates 
that  rated  too  low.  Owners  of  first  place  Louisiana  Crude  admitted  to 
having  more  sails  onboard  than  allowed  during  measurement, 
something  which  would  have  dropped  their  rating.  Exactly  what  her 
rating  should  have  been  will  never  be  known,  since  she’s  been 
altered  by  having  her  ‘bumps’  removed. 

Second  and  third  place  boats,  Acadia  and  Williwaw  were 
remeasured  and  found  to  have  sailed  with  ratings  far  below  what 
they  deserved,  and  currently  there  is  an  investigation  underway  to 
see  if  the  owners  or  anyone  else  should  be  penalized  for  “gross 
misconduct”. 

In  our  article  last  month  we  said  that  Louisiana  Crude’s  rating 
discrepency  couldn’t  have  been  so  great  as  to  have  knocked  her  out 
of  first  place  in  the  S.O.R.C.  standings.  Several  sailors  who  know 
more  about  the  complicated  IOR  rule  have  told  us  we  may  well  be 
wrong  about  that,  and  we’ll  gladly  bow  to  their  greater  understanding 
of  the  rule.  As  we’ve  mentioned,  Crude  has  been  altered,  so  nobody 
will  ever  know  for  sure. 

Many  IOR  folks  contend  that  these  three  boats  are  being  unfairly 
singled  out,  and  just  represent  the  greens  of  the  carrot.  Everyone, 
they  tell  us,  cribs  on  the  IOR  to  some  extent  or  another.  Interestingly 
enough  the  two  boats  that  protested  Williwaw  and  Acadia  —  and 
replaced  them  on  the  Admiral’s  Cup  Team  —  were  remeasured,  too. 
These  boats,  Stars  ‘N  Stripes  and  Intuition,  were  also  found  to  have 
sailed  with  ratings  that  were  too  low  —  although  nowhere  near  to  the 
extent  of  the  boats  they  replaced. 

This  scandal  has  certainly  tarnished  the  gentlemanly  and  sporting 
image  of  grand  prix  ocean  racing,  but  in  fact  most  racers  welcome  it. 
If  the  rule  is  strictly  enforced,  the  owners  and  boat  blacks  will  no 
longer  have  to  wonder  how  much  they  should  crib  on  the  rule 
without  ‘cheating’;  they  can  just  sail  straight. 

Remedies  to  the  problem  are  now  being  considered;  it  may  vjery 
well  be  that  load  waterlines  will  be  required  on  boats  and  that  winning 
boats  in  major  regattas  will  have  to  be  remeasured  after  the  racing  — 
sort  of  a  urine  test  for  ocean  racers.  And  of  course  the  flap  will 
havecrews  keeping  a  more  watchful  eye  for  the  doings  of  their  com¬ 
petitors,  and  they  will  surely  be  more  willing  to  speak  out  and  protest 
now  that  the  ice  has  been  broken. 


We  were  perusing  through  the  Island  YC’s  Famous  Newsletter  and 
found  this  item  submitted  by  Linda  Weber-Rettie.  According  to  the 
item  there  has  been  a  bill  introduced  to  the  State  Senate  to  outlaw 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  flare  launching  pistols,  which  are  pro¬ 
bably  the  most  popular  way  of  complying  with  the  Coast  Guard’s 
distress  signal  requirements  instituted  on  the  first  of  this  year. 

The  big  beef  is  that  the  pistols  are  made  of  plastic  and  can’t  be 
detected  by  airport  x-ray  machines.  And,  they  can  appear  to  be,  and 
in  actuality  are  a  potent  weapon.  So  the  beat  of  the  modern  world 
goes  on.  And  on. 


The  Columbia  26  MKII  Association  of  San  Francisco  Bay  held  its 
Regional  Championships  recently,  and  Dave  Halaby,  the  newly 
elected  Vice-Commodpre,  ran  off  with  honors  in  Division  A.  Divi¬ 
sion  B  honors  went  to  Miles  Ringle  in  Tush,  a  sometimes  dirty  word. 


A  QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY  OF  SELLING 
THE  BAY  AREA’S  FINEST  YACHTS 


SELECTED  BROKERAGE 


RANGER  23 
LANCER  25 
ERICSON  25 
RANGER  26 
ERICSON  27 
CAL  2-27 
CAL  29/2-29 


LANCER  29 
DUFOUR  30 
ISLANDER  30 
PEARSON  30 
ERICSON  32 
RANGER  33 


CAL  34/2-34 
MORGAN  38 
DOWN  EAST  38 
CAL  39 

CHALLENGER  40 
MORGAN  41 
COLUMBIA  43 


Owner  Financing  Available  on 
Many  of  These  Listings. 


FEATURE  OF  THE  MONTH 


MORGAN  0.1.41-4  $109,000 

Commercial  documentation  to  6  passengers.  Has 
all  Coast  Guard  required  safety  equipment:  ★Full 
instrumentation;  ★Professionally  maintained  & 
currently  in  charter;  ★Refrigeration;  ★Tele¬ 
phones;  ★  Dodger;  ★Cabin  heater;  ★Six  bags  of 
sails;  ★Furling  jib;  ★Stereo. 

Contact  Jim  Rockwell 


2415  Mariner  Square 

Alameda,  CA  94501  (415)  523-8500 
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We  Rig 
Anything 

Racing  boats 
cruising  boats 
boats  for  singlehanding 
roller  furling  systems 

Northern  Calif, 
distributors  for 
Hood  Sea  Furl™ 
roller  furling 
reefing  systems. 


HOOD 


SALES,  INSTALLATION,  SERVICE 

200  GATE  5  ROAD 
SAUSALHO,  CA~  (415)  332-5757 


Celestial  Navigation 


Evening  Class: 

Individual  Instruction: 
for  those  who  cannot  meet  the  classroom  schedule. 
Correspondence  Course  in  15  Lessons 
with  instructor’s  review  &  comments  after  each  lesson.  Work  in  the 
peace,  or  furor,  of  your  own  home. 

Classroom  Course: 
instructor’s  comments  minute-by-minute. 

Learn  your  navigation  BEFORE  you  start  your  cruise. 

FRANKLIN  T.  POTTER 

Dept.  39,  520  Taylor  St.,  Apt.  505,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
(415)  441-8192  (4-6  p.m.) 


Congratulations  “Collage” 

Using  Larsen  Sails 
The  Olson  30 

Collage  is  a  consistant  winner 
on  the  Bay 

1st,  One  Design 
Metropolitan  YC 
Midwinter  Series 

1st  PHRF,  Division  1 
Corinthian  YC 
Midwinter  Series 

1st  PHRF,  Division  1 
Golden  Gate  YC 
Midwinter  Series 

larsen  Sails  inc. 

1041-A  17th  Ave.,  Santa  Cruz,  CA  95062 
(408)  476-3009 
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Over  1,200  of  the  26  MK  II’s  were  built  by  Columbia  Yachts,  and 
one  hundred-fifty  one  of  them,  the  greatest  single  congregation  of 
them  in  the  world,  is  right  here  in  northern  California.  Of  these  151 
northern  California  26’s  known  to  the  national  association,  only 
twenty-eight  belong  to  the  local  class.  Shame,  shame!  If  you  other 
owners  would  join  up  you’d  make  lots  of  new  friends,  learn  many 
fine  tips  about  your  boat,  and  help  increase  the  value  of  your  invest¬ 
ment  by  conforming  to  the  new  class  rules. 

Call  Commodore  Jim  Rusconi,  Disa-My-Bote,  at  (415)  522-6442 
for  further  information. 


If  you  think  the  story  in  this  issue  of  Paul  and  Diana  sailing  from 
Belize  to  Washington  in  a  workboat  is  a  little  pn  the  outer  limits, 
where  do  you  plot  the  plans  of  Carlos  Aragon?  Carlos,  who  left  San 
Diego  in  late  March  bound  for  Acapulco  in  a  20-ft.  catamaran,  plans 
to  eventually  sail  the  cat  to  Australia.  It  sounds  like  Carlos  doesn’t 
know  what  the  heck  he’s  doing  ,  but  actually  he’s  had  experience  in 
this  kind  of  thing.  A  while  back  he  sailed  from  Mexico  to  Tahiti  in  a 
Finn  —  you  know,  one  of  those  14-ft.  Olympic  racing  dinghies? 

Extreme  passages  have  become  so  frequent  they  are  almost 
routine,  but  don’t  be  mislead.  Sure,  folks  like  Gary  Spiess  sail  the 
Atlantic  in  10-ft.  boats,  but  what  about  Kenneth  Kerr?  He  tried  to  row 
across  the  Atlantic  from  west  to  east.  KeVr’s  boat  made  it  to  Norway, 
but  his  person  has  not  been  seen  or  heard  from  since  the  middle  of 
August.  R.I.P. 


In  April’s  Latitude  38  we  ran  a  story  called  Wilde  Mexico  in  which 
there  was  some  mention  of  an  election  in  Cabo  San  Lucas  and 
political  parties  south  of  the  border.  Since  that  time  we’ve  learned 
more  about  politics  in  Mexico,  primarily  from  an  interesting  story  in 
the  April  16  edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  thought  you 
might  be  interested  in  hearing  about  it.  Afterall,  the  Journal  suggest 
that  Mexico  is  of  equal  or  greater  importance  than  any  of  our  tradi¬ 
tional  allies  in  Europe.  That’s  because  Mexico  is  fen  the  brink  of 
becoming  a  major  world  power  on  the  basis  of  both  her  population 
and  the  strong  probability  of  her  having  the  second  largest  oil 
reserves  in  the  world  after  Saudi  Arabia. 

A  greater  understanding  of  Mexico,  we  believe,  will  make  folks 
who  sail  down  there  have  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  country  and 
perhaps  a  greater  comprehension  of  what  happens  around  and  to 
them. 

“Mexico,”  Robert  Bartley  of  the  Journal  reports,  “is  a  distinctly 
foreign  nation,  the  product  of  a  profoundly  different  culture  in  the 
way  that  Japan  is  but  most  Western  European  nations  are  not.”  That 
culture,  he  goes  on  to  say,  ”is  an  amalgam  of  the  conquering 
Spanish  and  the  ancient  Indian  cultures  they  destroyed.” 

The  dominating  factor  in  Mexico  politics  is  the  PRI,  the  Partido 
Revolucinaro  Institutional,  which  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary,  most  successful  political  parties  in  the  world.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  says,  “Perhaps  the  best  way  for  Americans  to  understand  the  PRI 
is  to  envision  the  Cook  County  Democratic  machine  running  a 
sovereign  nation.  Deomcratic  norms  are  given  lip  service,  corruption 
is  endemic,  all  oppostiion  has  been  routed,  public  support  is  real, 
and  the  system  works.”  Crazy,  eh  emigo? 

Most  Americans  know  that  the  President  of  Mexico  is  elected  for 
one  six-year  term;  his  election  is  a  foregone  conclusion  once  he  gets 
the  PRI’s  nomination,  which  is  sort  of  a  smoke-filled,  back-room  kind 
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GRAND  OPENING 

Saturday,  May  16  Sunday,  May  17 

10-6  10-5 


STOCKDALE  MARINE 
and 

NAVIGATION  CENTER 

Brickyard  Cove  Point  Richmond 


FREE  GIFTS  PRIZES 
SAILING  DEMONSTRA  TIONS 
EQUIPMENT  DISPLA  YS 


GRAND  OPENING  SPECIALS 

Sperry  Topsiders  —  25%  OFF 
Bruce  Anchors  —  20%  OFF 
Apelco  Loran  C  —  Huge  Savings  —  $1295 
Horseshoe  Buoys  &  Stainless  Rack 
Reg.  $54.90  Sale  $39.95 
Man  Overboard  Flag  —  Reg.  $79.95  Sale  $59.95 
Stearns  Life  Vests  —  Reg.  $43.35  Sale  $33.33 
Apelco  Hand-Held  VHF  —  Reg.  $329  Sale  $249.95 
Omega  Duffle  Bags  —  20%  OFF 
Decks  Olje  —  20%  OFF 
it  Sale  Prices  Effective  at  Both  Stores  thru  May  17 

DEALERS  FOR; 

Newport  41  ★  /  MC  39  /  Gulf^ 
Neptune  /  Montgomery  /  Spacesailer 
Vagabond  /  B/J  17  /  Banshee 
Prindle  and  Stiletto  Catamarans 
Sea  Quest  Sailboards 
★  Carmichael  Only 


BROKERAGE  SERVICES 

Broker:  Gale  Stockdale 
List  With  Us  For  Fast,  Professional  Service! 


CHANDLERY  SERVICES 


NICROFICO 

O'NEILL 

ATLANTIS 

FORESPAR 

DAVIS 


HARKEN 

RONSTAN 

SCHAEFFER 

OLIN 

COLD  MACHINE 


TWO  LOCATIONS 

BAY 

DELTA 

1 120  Brickyard  Cove  Rd. 

401 1  California  Avc. 

Pt.  Richmond,  94801 

Carmichael,  95608 

(415)233-4883 

(916)944-1232 
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YOUR  BOAT  IS  AS  IMPORTANT  TO  US  AS  IT  IS  TO  YOU! 
WHETHER  YOU’RE  RACING,  CRUISING,  OR  FISHING, 

OUR  FACILITY  IS  DESIGNED  TO  HANDLE  ALL  YOUR  BOATING  NEEDS. 


THIS  YEAR,  HAUL-OUT  IN  SANTA  CRUZ 


NEW  60  TON  ACME  CRANE 
DANISH  TRAINED  SHIPWRIGHT 
ENGINE  SERVICE,  GAS  & 
ENGINE  REPOWERING 
FIBERGLASS  REPAIR 
WELDING 
CHANDLERY 
CARPENTER  SHOP 
SPRAY  PAINTING 
SHAFT  &  PROPELLER  SERVICE 


HOGE  BROS. 

"harbor  marine 

495  Lake  Avenue 

Santa  Cruz,  California  95060 

14081  475-3131 


WE  CAN  INSURE 
EVERYTHING . .  . 

From  Dinghies 
to  the“Queen  Mary  II” 

Specialists  in  Marine  Insurance 

□  Yachts  □ 

□  Commercial  Boats  □  Marinas  □ 

□  Dealers  □ 

25  Years  Boating  Experience! 

If  It  Floats,  We’ll  Cover  It  &  Save  You  $$ 

Fast  Action: 

We  Will  Obtain  Quotes  for  You  From 
Four  Major  Insurance  Companies  Within 
The  Same  Day  You  Inquire. 

Jim  McGinnis 

McGinnis  insurance  services,  inc. 

1 10  Barbaree  Way,  Tiburon,  CA  94920 

Call:  (415)  388-5048 
Day  or  Night  —  7  Days  a  Week 


Break  Loose 
S~L  "Windlasses 


Seawall  I2i> 
boats  to  40 ' 

550  lbs  gull 
Chain  meter 
Heversing  available 


A  Simpson-Lawrence  Windlass 
and  good  ground  tackle  unfolds 
new  cruising  grounds  and 
secluded  coves.  It's  so  easy  with 
S-L  patented  rope/chain 
combination  wildcat  to  drop  and 
up  anchor  wherever  you  desire, 
away  from  the  crowd.  Ask  your 
chandler  or  yard  for  our 
windlass,  anchor,  rode,  and 
chain  catalog,  it's  freedom. 


■alion  I2v-52v 
Vessels  to  65 ' 

1,600  lbs  gull 
Chain  meter 
Heversing  available 


1306  Bridge  Way 
Sausalito,  CA  94965 
(415)  332-0133 
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of  deal.  But  unlike  the  Spanish  who  came  centuries  before,  once  in 
office,  the  President  of  Mexico  has  not  sought  to  eliminate  opposi¬ 
tion.  “Once  elected,  a  Mexican  President  is  in  a  sense  something  ap¬ 
proaching  an  absolute  dictator.  But  the  PRI  operates  by  co-opting  the 
opposition;  an  ambitious  young  politician  gets  ahead  by  organizing 
an  interest  group  and  selling  out.  Indeed,  the  PRI  often  finances  its 
own  opposition,  and  President  Lopez  Portillio  has  guaranteed  op- 
potiion  parties  25%  of  the  parlimentary  seats.  So  with  everyone  in 
the  tent,  everyone  is  consulted,  and  in  pratice  the  President’s  powers 
are  far  from  unlimited.”  Now  that’s  really  foreign. 

Interestingly  en'ough,  the  article  suggests  that  Mexico  has  a  low 
potential  for  revolution  despite  the  malnutrition  that  frequently  exists 
side-by-side  with  modern  industry.  “Mexico’s  stability  does  not  de¬ 
pend  on  repression,  though  some  three  hundred  student  were  killed 
in  1968  when  troops  fired  into  rioting  crowds.  The  PRI’s  real  strength 
is  its  nation-wide  depth  of  real  political  skill.  And  if  the  Mexican 
political  system  is  not  totally  democratic,  how  many  other  political 
systems  can  boast  a  peaceful  transfer  of  power  like  clockwork  every 
six-years  for  the  last  half-century?"  Obviously  not  the  U.S. 

It’s  a  fine  article,  one  of  many  we’ve  discovered  among  all  the 
numbers  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  We  get  the  Journal  from  a  rack 
next  to  the  Chinese  place  where  we  eat  lunch  everyday;  you  can  get 
it  near  you,  too. 

The  May  1981  issue  of  Yachting  Racing/Cruising  has  a  feature 
called  ‘Professionalism  and  You’  in  which  they  give  the  results  of 
their  reader  survey  on  professionalism  in  sailing.  We  found  two  in¬ 
teresting  aspects  of  the  results.  The  first  is  that  as  a  general  rule,  there 
is  very  little  consensus  on  anything.  The  second  is  that  the  clear  ma¬ 
jority  of  respondents,  and  there  were  reportedly  over  a  thousand,  felt 
that  there  simply  wasn’t  any  problem  in  the  first  place.  Only  43.2  per¬ 
cent  think  that  “professionals  are  a  problem  in  sailing  today”;  56.7 
percent  said  they  didn’t  think  they  were  a  problem.  All  responses 
after  that  seemed  moot  somehow. 

We’  ve  heard  of  airplanes  being  hijacked,  even  city  busses,  but  this 
is  getting  ridiculous.  Early  in  April  over  in  Lahaina,  Wowi  Maui,  a 
middle-aged  man  went  beserk  and  hijacked  a  90-ft.  cruise  ship.  Arm¬ 
ed  with  meat  cleavers  and  knives  from  the  galley,  the  man  filled  the 
passengers  with  sufficient  fright  so  that  they  began  jumping  over¬ 
board  and  swimming  for  their  lives. 

Most  hijacks  end  up  in  Cuba  or  Libya,  but  this  one  stayed  in  the 
Pacific.  After  ramming  two  trimarans  and  another  boat,  the  cruise 
ship  came  to  rest  on  a  coral  reef  outside  Lahaina  harbor.  Folks  on¬ 
shore  probably  thought  it  was  some  kind  of  movie  production,  but  it 
wasn’t. 

If  you’re  on  a  boat  right  now  and  all  the  knives  and  cleavers  have 
disappeared,  guess  what  your  shipmate  thinks  of  you?  Don’t  despair, 
however,  there  are  always  forks. 

Dan  Byrne,  Commodore  of  the  Pacific  Singlehanded  Sailing 
Association,  informs  us  that  the  first  and  third  boats  in  the  recent  race 
to  Guadalupe  have  been  chucked  from  the  race.  Seems  that  Sam 
Phillips  was  navigating  his  Pearson  39  Gemini  with  a  broken  sextant 
and  dead  reckoning.  He  turned  north  too  soon  and  met  Ed  Quesada 
in  his  Cal  38  Sirena,  who  was  still  trying  to  find  the  turning  mark. 
Quesada  must  have  figured  Sam  knew  what  he  was  doing,  so  he 
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circled  around  and  headed  for  the  barn,  arriving  there  first  for  the  ap¬ 
parent  win.  It  took  two  emotional  protest  hearings  to  straighten 
everything  out,  and  the  committee  finally  ruled  to  disqualify  both  of 
them  for  failing  to  present  reasonable  evidence  of  rounding  the 
island. 

The  revised  standings  show  Marina  del  Rey’s  David  Lay  the  win¬ 
ner  in  his  Santana  37  Sprite.  David  Hamilton  of  Santa  Barbara  mov¬ 
ed  up  to  second  with  his  Peterson  33,  Restless,  and  Milton  Dicus  of 
L.A.  took  third  in  his  Sun  27,  Lucille. 

First  in  Division  II  and  fourth  overall  was  Thurmond  Smithey  of 
San  Diego  in  Venture,  a  Rawson  30,  followed  by  Steven  Fauke  of 
Marina  del  Rey  in  his  Cal  34,  Cool  Breeze. 

Byrnes  adds  that  there  are  no  plans  not  to  hold  the  race  again  next 
year,  but  so  far  no  dates  have  been  set.  The  same  goes  for  the  Marina 
del  Rey  300  Around  the  Channel  Islands.  The  best  time  for  both 
events  is  spring,  and  since  they  both  require  major  efforts,  Byrne 
speculates  they  may  be  run  on  alternate  years. 

Word  from  down  south  is  that  Bill  Lee’s  Merlin  notched  another 
elapsed  time  record  in  the  March  Newport  Beach  to  Cabo  San  Lucas 
Race.  The  Santa  Cruz  legend  made  the  790-mile  passage  in 
91.6764  hours,  some  fourteen  hours  better  than  the  old  record. 
Overall  winner  on  corrected  time  and  winner  in  Class  D  was  Intrepid, 
a  Baltic  37.  To  his  bitter  disappointment,  local  sailor  Paul  Kaplan 
missed  the  victory  ride  on  Intrepid  when  he  took  violently  ill  right 
before  the  start. 


Robert  Perry  has  chutzpah,  even  if  he  didn’t  design  the  boat. 
Several  years  ago  Sailing  magazine  did  a  review  of  one  of  his  sailboat 
designs  and  he  took  objection  to  several  points  made  by  the  writer. 
He  phoned  up  the  editor  and  let  her  know  just  how  he  felt  and  ut¬ 
tered  those  formidable  words:  “I  could  do  better  than  that.”  Before 
you  know  it,  he  had  himself  another  job. 

Each  month  he  critiques  another  designer’s  efforts,  working  only 
from  drawings  and  pictures  sent  to  him  in  the  mail.  Needless  to  say, 
he  gets  some  flak  —  how  would  you  like  to  be  reviewed  by  one  of 
your  competitiors?  —  but  he  neatly  points  out  it’s  better  that  he  do 
the  job  using  his  working  knowledge  of  yacht  design  than  some 
editor  who’s  working  from  a  press  release. 

The  second  edition  of  Perry’s  review,  featuring  one  hundred  and 
nine  different  boats,  has  recently  come  out.  At  $9.00  a  pop,  that’s  a 
little  less  than  nine  cents  each.  You  get  several  hundred  of  Perry’s 
words,  line  drawings,  specs  and  sometimes  a  photo  with  each  entry. 
Included  are  racing,  racing/cruising  and  cruising  designs  and  four  of 
the  author’s  own  creations.  Perry  keeps  a  sense  of  humor  about  the 
whole  thing  throughout  and  at  the  same  time  provides  a  handy 
reference  to  different  boats  and  designs. 

You  can  find  it  at  most  chandelries. 
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EXPERTISE  FOR  EVERY  SAILOR 


For  the  racer,  cruiser,  new  boat 
owner  or  prospective  buyer,  Per¬ 
formance  Sailing  is  a  new  con¬ 
cept  in  boat  performance  evalua¬ 
tion. 

On  your  boat,  with  you  aboard 
under  actual  sailing  conditions, 
an  expert  will  conduct  a  survey  of 
your  boat’s  performance  and 
systems.  Your  consultant  will 
answer  questions,  solve  problems 
and  demonstrate  techniques 
which  will  help  you  achieve  max¬ 
imum  performance  with  con¬ 
fidence  and  safety. 

Following  the  sailing  survey, 
the  data  collected  will  be  evalua¬ 


ted  and  a  full  written  report  will  be 
prepared  for  you  disclosing  pro¬ 
blems  and  recommending  solu¬ 
tions. 

Performance  Sailing  is  unique 
to  the  sailing  world.  Our  product 
is  expertise,  and  we  can  guaran¬ 
tee  improved  sailing  performance. 
Call  me  today  for  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  this  exciting  new  con¬ 
cept.  (415)  333-9432. 


Ben  T.  Choate  III,  Sailing  Master 


Santa  Cruz  Yachts 


SANTANA 


NEWPORT 


in  stock 
in  stock 


24’  h 

\  in  stock 

27’  //' 

28’  // 

\  in  stock 

^(Y  //ax 

/\  in  c  ton  hr 

->u  // »» 
41’  ■ 

I  \  111  O  l  v»/  i\. 

f-A  in  stock 

MONTEREY  BAY’S  BOATING  HEADQUARTERS 

WE  DO  TAKE  TRADES  &  WE  DO  FIND  SLIPS 


Selected  Brokerage 

Newport  30,  1980,  VHF,  depth,  roller  jib,  like  new  .  $36,800 

Ranger  29,  “Patient  Lady”,  1980  Monterey  Bay  season  winner  .  28,900 

Vega  27,  spinnaker  equipped,  diesel,  good  condition  .  20,500 

Sun  27,  excellent  condition.  Has  every  option  .  25,000 

Cal  36,  wheel  steering,  spinnaker  equipment .  43,000 


25’ 

Schock  . 

.  4,500 

34’ 

Cal . 

. 35,500 

26’ 

Pearson  Commander.  . 

. 11,000 

35’ 

Santana . 

.  76,200 

27’ 

Cal . 

. 29,000 

35' 

Ericson . 

....  (2)  from  46,600 

27’ 

Santa  Cruz .  .  .  . 

. 22,500 

36’ 

Cal . 

33’ 

Santa  Cruz .  .  .  . 

. 61,500 

39’ 

Cal  Corinthian . 

. 115,000 

41’ 

C&C  design . 

. 98,000 

Santa  Cruz  Yacht  Harbor,  480  Lake  Avenue,  Santa  Cruz,  California  95062  (408)  475-5280 

MICHAEL  SCHWEYER,  LICEMSED  YACHT  BROKER 
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If  your  future  plans  include 
coastal  or  world  cruising,  then 
your  shopping  process  would  most 
certainly  include  a  very  close  in¬ 
spection  of  these  yachts.  Our  Sau- 
salito  office  encourages  you  to 
make  your  own  judgment  about 
these  boats  anytime  (evenings  by 
appointment).  Or  if  you  have  very 
experienced  cruising  friends,  ask 
them  for  their  opinion. 


Our  boats  are  very  much  a  part 
of  our  philosophy  at  Nor’Sea 
Yachts.  Specifically,  our  boats  are 
built  to  uncompromised  standards 
by  people  who  care  what  their  pro¬ 
duct  looks  like  and  how  well  it 
works.  Further,  these  boats  are 
designed  by  -sailors  who  under¬ 
stand  and  love  the  sea. 


BABA  30 


We're  the  Cruising  Specialists  at  NOR’SEA  YACHTS  (415)  332-5181 


108  Caledonia  Street 


Sausalito,  CA  94965 


Panda  40 


The  Famous  Nor’Sea  27  is  back! 


Full  Brokerage  —  Dealers  for: 

Falmouth,  Nor’Sea  P.H.  26,  Nor’Sea  27, 
Baba  30,  Flying  Dutchman  35,  Panda  40 


FANTASIA  35 

Bruce  Bingham’s  fan¬ 
tastic  Fantasia  —  the 
best  accomodations  & 
sailing  characteristics  in 
a  35’  world  cruising 
boat.  Le  Fiell  mast,  AIM 
rigging,  DeWitt  sails, 
Santa  Fe’s  complete 
cruising  package  (in¬ 
cluding  electronics)  & 
$74,500  out  the  door  — 
very  hard  to  beat! 


BROKERAGE,  FOR  SAIL 
9V2-  Dolphin  Nesting  Dinghy  $  750 

23’  McGregor  Cutter,  custom . offers  * 

24'  Islander  Bahama,  clean . 6,900* 

24'  Columbia  Challenger  6,500* 

24’  Gladiator .  6,900  * 

24’  Bristol .  10,800  * 

24’  C&C  Niagra  —  sharp . 16,900 

25’  Ericson  w/trlr . 14,900* 

25’  Hunter . 9,750 

25’  Irwin .  11,900* 

27’  Catalina . offers 

27’  Sun  Yacht,  Perry-designed  24,400* 

28’  Columbia .  16,900* 

30’  Islander,  clean . 33,300* 

30’  Tartan  39,900* 

30’  Motorsailer  (wood) . 14,500 

30’  S2  ctr.  ckpt.,  ’80,  low  down,  take  over 

. 49,800  firm  * 

31’  Bombay  Pilothouse . 49,500 

32’  Tahiti  ketch  (Dreadnought)  f/g . 

. 47.500  * 

37’  Tayana,  salty  and  fast  78,000* 

39’  Ingrid .  55,000  * 

40’  Columbia . 52,000  * 

40’  Challenger . 92,500 

42’  1893  F  Stone  sip  ,  clean . 22,500* 

43’  30  Sq.  Meter . 16,500 

45’  Matthews  Cutter . 29,500* 

47’  Cheoy  Lee  Offshore, 

best  on  the  coast . 135,000* 

48’  S&S  yawl,  bluewtr.  cruiser  90,000 

BROKERAGE,  COMMITTEE  BOATS 

22’  Bayliner,  clean . 13,500 

23’  Crosby  Tug  offers 

25’  Chris  Craft  Sea  Skiffs  (2) . offers  * 

23’  Vashon  Pocket  Trawler  (NEW) . 22,400 

30’  Chris  Craft,  1957  (beauty,  classic)  9,900  * 
42’  Grand  Banks  Europa  211,000 

REPO  SPECIALS  -  GIVE  US  AN  OFFER! 

26’  Nor’Wester 
30’  Trojan  * 

★  AT  OUR  DOCKS  NOW! 


NEW! 
OCEAN  40 


Fantasia  35 


Flush  deck  perfor¬ 
mance  cruiser  avail, 
in  keel  or  twin  cen¬ 
terboard  versions. 
Unique  interior 
w/good  cruising  & 
liveaboard  features. 
This  could  be  the 
boat  you’ve  been 
waiting  for.  Includes 
DeWitt  sails.  Call  for 
details  —  $84,500 


SANTA  FE  YACHT  SALES 


320  WEST  CUTTING  BLVD.  •  PT.  RICHMOND,  CA  94807  •  (415)  237-3251 


CHANGES  IN  LATITUDES  CHANGES  IN  LATITUDES 


Hello  from  Cabo  San  Lucas.  Your  March  issue  just  arrived  via 
Stephanie  B's  returning  crew.  Stephanie  B  had  three  copies  for  all  us 
here,  so  we’re  “reading  and  passing”.  As  usual,  my  husband  and  I 
enjoyed  reading  Latitude  38. 

We  left  Coyote  Point  September  26,  1980,  entered  Mexico 
November  14,  1980,  and  would  like  to  pass  on  a  few  thoughts  and 
opinions  about  the  past  six  months. 

First  of  all,  about  Mexican  officials,  we’d  like  to  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  two  of  the  folks  whose  letters  appeared  in  your 
March  issue:  Soozi  “Fussbudget”  Pressley  and  Bill  Kohlmoos.  They 
disagreed  with  “Innocents  Aboard”  who  said  they  had  problems  with 
officials  in  Mexico.  (I  think  their  article  appeared  in  January  —  we 
missed  the  February  issue).  In  the  four-and-a-half  months  we’ve 
been  in  Mexico,  we’ve  checked  in  at  Ensenada,  Cabo  San  Lucas,  La 
Paz,  Guaymas  and  back  here  to  Cabo  San  Lucas.  Most  of  the  of¬ 
ficials  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  be  helpful  and  were  very  friendly 
and  polite.  The  officals  at  the  La  Paz  Immigrations  and  Port  Captain’s 
offices  weren’t  as  friendly  as  the  others,  but  they  were  polite  and 
business-like  and  we  were  in  and  out  of  their  offices  in  five  minutes. 
At  the  Fisheries  office  in  La  Paz,  I  renewed  our  fishing  license  and  the 
official  there  took  time  out  from  an  obviously  busy  schedule  to 
answer  some  basic  questions  about  fishing  (our  previous  fishing  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  opening  a  tuna  can).  1  know  this  sounds  like  a 
travelog,  but  it’s  true!  As  far  as  “hassles”  go,  we  had  more  trouble 
with  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  mortgage¬ 
holding  bank  in  Alameda  last  year  when  we  paid  off  our  boat  and  put 
both  our  names  on  the  Documentation  papers  in  preparation  for  this 
trip. 

On  another  subject,  we  enjoyed  the  article  on  Morro  Bay,  since  we 
stopped  there  on  our  way  down.  The  entrance  to  Morro  Bay  can 
give  a  bit  of  a  thrill,  especially  when  motoring  in  and  the  coupling  lets 
go  of  the  propeller  shaft.  We  put  up  the  sails  again  in  record  time,  an¬ 
chored  in  the  first  available  spot,  then  recovered  over  a  toddy  or  two. 
The  shaft  and  coupling  had  been  machined  and  assembled  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  “expert”  advice  of  a  large  marine  machine  shop  in 
Alameda.  Fortunately  for  us,  Morro  Bay  has  an  excellent  machine 
shop  specializing  in  marine  repairs.  Unfortunately,  I  don’t  have  the 
exact  name,  but  it’s  right  on  the  waterfront.  It’s  run  by  a  young  man 
who  repaired  the  coupling  and  shaft  in  a  short  time,  at  a  reasonable 
price  and  was  concerned  enough  to  ask  how  the  repair  worked  out 
when  I  saw  him  on  the  street  a  few  days  later.  The  Morro  Bay  Yacht 
Club  is  okay  if  you  talk  to  the  right  person.  Our  first  contact  wasn’t 
too  friendly,  but  later  on,  we  tried  again  and  were  made  to  feel  very 
welcome.  Most  of  our  stay  in  Morro  Bay  was  at  anchor  with  only  one 
day  at  the  club’s  dock.  The  town  of  Morro  Bay  is  a  great  place  to  pick 
up  provisions,  parts  and  have  repairs  done.  If  we  were  going  back  up 
the  coast,  Morro  Bay  would  be  a  definite  stop. 

In  the  six  months  since  we  left  home,  we’ve  had  some  other  equip¬ 
ment  problems,  but  nothing  that  hasn’t  been  easy  to  correct  or  work 
around.  One  of  the  problems  has  been  with  six  hundred  feet  of  three- 
strand  nylon  line  which  we  bought  just  before  we  left  at  West  Marine 
Products.  We  put  the  new  line  on  two  of  our  three  anchors.  The  lines 
started  hockling  at  the  beginning  of  our  trip  and  the  President  of  West 
Marine  Products,  Mr.  Randy  Repass,  has  done  his  best  to  correct  the 
situation.  He  replaced  the  whole  six  hundred  feet,  shipping  us  three 
hundred  foot  lengths  at  Monterey  and  Santa  Barbara  as  the  hockling 
occured.  Unfortunately,  the  replacements  also  hockled  after  we  were 
in  Mexico.  We  sent  Mr.  Repass  some  samples  of  the  hockles  from  La 


Paz,  plus  diagrams  of  how  the  lines  were  attached  to  the  chains  and 
anchors.  He  has  since  written  us  and  offered  a  full  refund  or  a  brand 
new  six  hundred  foot  roll.  He  also  explained  that  he  traced  the  hockl¬ 
ing  to  a  manufacturer’s  defect  which  has  since  been  corrected.  Even 
though  the  hockling  has  at  times  been  annoying,  it’s  a  pleasure  to  do 
business  with  a  man  like  Mr.  Repass  who  is  genuinely  interested  in 
keeping  satisfied  customers  and  selling  quality  merchandise. 

Another  problem  we’ve  had  is  with  our  Tillermaster.  We  started 
out  thinking  the  Tillermaster  was  a  “luxury”,  but  after  motoring  many 
windless  hours,  we’ve  decided  that  it’s  a  necessity!  When  it  quit  work¬ 
ing,  we  sent  it  back  to  the  factory  with  a  letter  explaining  our  situa¬ 
tion.  A  friend  returning  to  the  United  States  from  La  Paz  took  it  with 
him  and  shipped  it  from  home  to  the  factory  in  Southern  California. 
Within  ten  days,  the  Tillermaster  was  repaired  and  back  to  us  in  La 
Paz.  Those  ten  days  also  included  the  Christmas  and  New  Year’s 
holidays.  Since  the  Tillermaster  was  still  under  warranty,  we  didn’t 
have  to  pay  for  the  repairs,  but  did  have  to  pay  part  of  the  freight 
costs  and  Customs  fees.  The  Customs  fees  were  “paperpushing” 
charges  and  not  duty. 

The  most  recent  equipment  problem  has  been  our  EPIRB  which, 
when  tested,  was  not  transmitting.  After  an  expensive  call  to  the  fac¬ 
tory  in  Pennsylvania  (they  wouldn’t  accept  a  collect  call),  they 
assured  us  they  would  rush  it  through  for  repairs  as  soon  as  they 
received  it  and  send  it  back  to  us  here  in  Cabo  San  Lucas  the  fastest 
way  possible.  We  sent  it  back  with  a  returning  crewmember  from 
another  boat  to  mail  from  the  United  States.  So  far,  it’s  been  almost 
three  weeks  since  it  went  on  its  way,  so  we’re  still  “stuck”  here  in 
Cabo  San  Lucas.  Life  is  tough,  huh? 

I  know  it  sounds  like  we’ve  been  absolutely  plagued  by  equipment 
failures,  but  considering  the  number  of  things  that  can  go  wrong  on  a 
sailboat,  we’ve  had  it  pretty  good.  I  mean,  the  mast  is  still  standing, 
we  haven’t  landed  on  the  beach  as  a  couple  of  others  down  here  and 
we’re  having  a  ball.  We  plan  to  go  to  Canada  via  Hawaii  from  here, 
so  hopefully,  back  issues  we’ve  missed  and  future  issues  of  Latitude 
38  will  catch  up  to  us  somewhere  along  the  line.  Keep  on  putting  out 
a  good  sailing  sheet. 

Patricia  Connor  &  Linn  Johnson 
aboard  Makaira ,  a  30-ft.  Rawson 
San  Mateo  (U.S.  mailing  address) 

This  is  a  post  script  to  a  March  30th  letter  I  sent  you.  The  Narco 
Marine  EPIRB  that  we  had  been  waiting  for  arrived  March  31st. 
From  the  postmark,  I  could  see  that  it  was  only  a  week  from  the  time 
the  EPIRB  left  the  boat  to  the  time  it  was  mailed  back  to  us  from  the 
factory  in  Pennsylvania.  The  EPIRB  we  sent  for  repair  was  replaced 
by  a  new  unit  —  battery  and  transmitter.  It  was  still  under  warranty, 
so  there  were  no  charges  at  all.  I  thought  that  was  pretty  good  ser¬ 
vice,  under  the  circumstances.  At  the  post  office,  there  were  no 
customs  papers  or  fees  to  pay. 

It  has  been  annoying  to  have  fairly  new  equipment  break  down, 
but  at  least  all  the  suppliers  involved  have  done  their  best  to  “make 
good”  and  give  us  speedy  repair  or  replacements. 

Patricia  —  we’re  glad  to  hear  that  companies  are  backing  up  their 
products  with  good  service;  that  is  as  it  should  be. 

Regarding  Mexican  officials.  We  believe  that  you,  like  Soozi 
Pressley  and  Bill  Kohlmoos,  have  all  had  good  experiences  with 
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es  June  30,rt 
[all  for  Details 


I’m  sure  most  skippers  realizf  that 
even  a  slightly  fouled  bottj 
havy  detrimental  effects  on 
spe^pyfuel  consumption  and  o^ 
p||Formance. 

11  cleaning  and  ini 
i’P||§|i.rantee  you’ll  win 
|ext  relattfflKy  eliminate  the  5 
ror  pModic  hm\  outs.  Howejjpr  Jit 

^oyfcchiSf 

anrf^^^d' 

prove  fuel  cbfi^pbtiOJ^^hile  ini 
ing  Mme  beti 

Let  thJjprofessionals  show  yo! 

Owned!  and  operated  by  a  G.S.  Navy  aquanaut 
qualified  in  scuba,  deep  sea  air,  deep  sea 
mixed  gas,  &  saturation  diving,  search 
j&  recovery  proceedures,  salvage  opera¬ 
tions,  underwater  welding  and  cut¬ 
ting,  and  all  other  aspects  of 
underwater  work. 
Certified  scuba  instructor  for  the 
Divers  Institute  of  Technology 
(Seattle,  WA),  and  the  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Underwa¬ 
ter  Instructors  (NAUI). 
Member  of  the  G.S. 
Boating  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the 
G.S.  States 
Power 
Squad- 
-  ron. 


NUMBER  ON  APRIL  AD  INCORRECT. 


CHANGES  IN  LATITUDES 


Mexican  officials  —  as  have  we  and  most  other  people.  Unfortunately 
the  total  of  all  our  experience  is  limited,  and  there  are  reports  that  this 
is  not  always  the  case.  Almost  always,  but  there  are  exceptions. 

We’d  like  to  offer  you  a  few  quotes  from  Louis  Gerlinger's  Mexican 
Scene  column  in  the  April  1,  1981  issue  of  the  San  Diego  Log,  a  col¬ 
umn  copyrighted  by  the  Maritime  News  Service: 

“The  failure  of  Mexican  officals  to  take  action  to  prevent  and 
punish  looting  and  protect  boats  belonging  to  U.S.  nationals  which 
have  gone  aground  on  her  coastline  constitutes  a  real  threat  to  the 
safety  of  U.S.  yachts." 

Mind  you  that  Gerlinger  is  the  publisher  of  the  San  Diego  Log,  a 
Mexican  veteran,  and  the  author  of  a  cruising  guide  to  Mexico.  His 
opinions  carry  weight  not  only  because  of  his  experience,  but 
because  of  two  unfortunate  incidents  involving  U.S.  boats  in  Mexican 
waters  in  the  early  months  of  this  year. 

The  first  was  at  Isla  San  Martin  (which  Doug  Wilde  recommended 
in  our  last  issue  as  the  first  stop  in  “Four  Easy  Steps  to  Cabo"),  and 
we  quote  the  following  paragraphs  from  Gerlinger: 

“At  Island  San  Martin  last  month  a  boat  belonging  to  a  San  Diego 
man  was  stripped  and  burned  by  residents  after  it  drifted  on  the 
rocks. 

“The  fact  that  the  skipper  and  another  crewmember  were  onboard 
didn't  deter  the  boarding  and  stripping  of  the  vessel. 

“Although  Mexican  soldiers  were  dispatched  to  assist  the  skipper, 
they  remained  only  a  short  time  .  .  .  and  the  looting  and  destruction 
of  the  boat  continued  after  they  left. 

“And  Mexican  officials  were  either  uninterested  or  unable  to  pro¬ 
vide  protection  until  his  vessel  could  be  salvaged.  ” 

Gerlinger  reports  that  isn 't  the  first  such  incident  at  Island  San  Mar¬ 
tin,  and  goes  on  to  mention  a  second  that  occured  this  year,  this  time 
eighty-miles  north  of  Cozumel.  The  owner  of  a  57 -ft.  Chris  Craft  had 
his  boat  go  on  the  rocks;  one  fisherman  came  to  his  assistance,  but 
was  reportedly  instructed  by  the  Port  Captain  not  to  help  a  gringo. 
The  American  owner  was  not  allowed  to  fly  back  to  the  States  by  the 
Port  Captain  until  he  gave  the  boat  to  somebody.  Gerlinger  reports 
that  the  boat  was  signed  over  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  previous 
owner  signed  documents  absolving  officials  of  any  responsibility  or 
negligence. 

In  neither  case  was  the  boat  properly  insured,  and  losses  had  to  be 
close  to,  if  not  well-over,  $100,000. 

You  folks  may  not  have  had  any  trouble  with  Mexican  officials,  but 
that  doesn’t  mean  everyone  else  has  always  had  the  same  ex¬ 
perience.  Vigilance  is  important.  So  is  good  seamanship;  apparently 
both  of  the  incidents  were  triggered  only  after  the  boats  in  question 
got  into  trouble  by  themselves. 

Mexico  remains  a  great  place  to  cruise,  and  isolated  instances  like 
this  are  certainly  not  going  to  keep  us  away.  And  lest  this  article  get 
too  grim,  we’ll  entertain  you  with  the  origins  of  the  word  ‘gringo’. 
You  see,  way  back  in  the  days  of  the  old  west  and  the  old  southwest, 
the  cowboys  were  a  lonely  bunch.  To  assuage  their  lonliness  they  did 
a  lot  of  singing,  and  among  the  most  popular  tunes  was  Green  Grow 
the  Lilacs.  It  got  so  the  Mexicans  heard  this  song  so  darn  much  they 
started  referring  to  cowboys  as  “Green  Grows”.  Even  a  powerboater 
can  see  how  that  can  be  slurred  into  ‘gringos'.  Like  that  story ? 


Building  a  New  Boat  or  Restoring  an  Old  One? 


Investigate  today  what  WEST  System™  Epoxy  can  do  lor  your  boat.  WEST 
System™  Epoxy  for  new  boat  construction  and  repair  with  wood,  fiberglass, 
fcrro-cement,  steel  or  aluminum.  WEST*  products  are  being  used  by  the  home 
builder,  as  well  as  professional  builders  throughout  the  world.  Consider  WEST 
Epoxy  for  your  next  project. 


Send  for: 

*  The  Manual,  WEST  SystemTM  —  $2.00 

*  The  Book,  The  Gougeon  Brothers  on  Boat  Construction  —  $20. IX) 


$ 

Call  or  Write  lor  More  Information 
531  N.  I  rancisca  Avc., 

Redondo  Beach,  CA  90277 
(213)  376-0469 


FAST  SPINNAKERS 
Off-Shore 
One-Designs 
Racer-Cruisers 


SPINNAKER 


SHOP 


COVERS 

CRUISING  MAINS  &  JIBS 
TURTLES/ACCESSORIES 

Repairs  &  Service  on  All  Sails 
Sail  Loft  in  the  South  Bay 


Sally  Lindsay 

THE  SPINNAKER  SHOP 

921  East  Charleston  Road 

(Odor  West  Marino  I’rndui  Is) 

Palo  Alto,  CA  94203 
(415)  858  1544 
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Datamarine 

Sailboat  Instruments 

KNOTMETER  LOG 

List  $425.00  Sale  $349.00 

DEPTH  SOUNDER 

List  $425.00  Sale  $349.00 

WIND  MACHINE  wind  speed  and 

List  $825.00  Sale  $689.00  apparent  wind 


FENDER 

TENDER 

List  $5.95  Sale  $4.45 


SPAR  FLY  ^ 

List  $10.95  Sale  $7.35 


JERRY  JUGS 

2-1/2 

I  List  $10.22  Sale  6.85 

and  5  gallon 

List  $16.10  Sale  $10.80 

versions. 


Aulohelm  3000 

List  $995.00  Sale  $859.00 


BUOYANT^ 
CUSHIONS 

I  Red,  white  or  blue 

USCG  approved  as  a  de¬ 
vice  to  be  thrown  to  a 
person  in  water  and  not 
worn  (boats  16  ft  and 
|  under). 

List  $11.10  Sale  $6.69 


SAT/NAV 

LORAN  C  SEMINARS 

what  will  it  do  for  me?  how  does  it  work? 
how  do  I  use  it? 


SAUSALITO  ■  MAY  7 
OAKLAND  ■  MAY  14 
PALO  ALTO-MAY  21 


7:30  PM 


Tht  TI  9000A  Lot  an  ( 

is  a  computer  controlled  receiver 
with  TI)  storage  function  and  four 
internal  notch  filters.  \ 

K 


extremely 
,i  affordable 

$999 

list  price  $1295 


THE  GALLEY 
QUE  BY  WEBER 

Weber  barbeque  plus  a| 
stainless  gimballed 
mount  that  quickly  at¬ 
taches  to  a  stantion. 

List  $147.50 

Sale  $99.95 


More  Sale  Items... 


FLEXIBLE  WATER  TANKS  (S3S)SENSIBLE  MOTION  SICKNESS  FIBERGLASS 

SAFETY  HARNESS  TABLETS  S^JN 

List  $35.00  Sale  $24.50  List  $1.72  Sale  $1.19  REMOVER 


14  GAL  List  $57.00  Sale  $38.50 
18  GAL  List  $62.00  Sale  $41.95 
26  GAL  List  $73.50  Sale  $49.25 


List  $5.95  Sale  $3.98l 


Discount  Stores  in  Oakland,  Palo  Alto  and  Sausalito 

Open  Monday  through  Wednesday  and  Friday  9-6,  Thursday  9-8  PM  Saturday  and  Sunday  9-5 


OAKLAND 

2200  Livingston  Street 
Oakland,  CA  94606 

(415)  532-5230 


SAUSALITO 

200  Gate  5  Road 
Sausalito,  CA  94965 

(415)  332-0202 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 


Send  for  Free  Discount  Catalog 


& 


West  Marine  Products 


^  West  Marine  Products 


THE  BAY  AREAS  “ROPE  PLACE” 

We  stock  7  colors  of  Dacron  Yacht 
Braid,  3  types  of  three  strand  nylon 
plus  braided  nylon,  three  strand 
dacron,  made  up  dock  lines  and 
anchor  lines. 


SI-TEM 

CalarmaticJI 


this  award  winning  depth  sounder  shows 
the  bottom  In  a  red  LED  flash  and  fish  in  a 
yellow  LED  flash.  0-60  ft.  and  0-60  fathoms 
adjustable  alarm,  plastic  or  bronze 
transducer  List  $259.00  Sale  $219.95 


List  18.95  Sale  $12.75 


Forespai: 

STERN  TUBE 
OVERBOARD 

POLElust  $ii5.oo 

Sale  $77.00 


\A 


Horizontal 
(Power  Boats) 


SUPER  BLUE  3-STRAND  NYLON 

Made  from  DuPont  Type  707,  but  with  substan¬ 
tially  greater  abrasion  resistance  over  conven¬ 
tional  nylon.  Best  used  for  anchor,  dock  and 
mooring  lines. 


Size 

Dia. 

Inches 

Iplst 

Sale 

1/4 

$.12 

$.07 

5/16 

$.20 

$.11 

3/8 

$.27 

$.15 

7/16 

$.38 

$.21 

1/2 

S.49 

$.27 

5/8 

$.78 

$.43 

3/4 

$1.08 

$.59 

The 

ADLER  BARBOUR 

COLDMACHINE™ 

I 
l 


EGG  HOLDER 

List  $2.19  Sale  $1,651 


For  boats  to  38  ft.. 

Danf.  22s,  250  ft.  5/8”  nylon  line 
and  15  ft  5/16"  chain. 

List  $353.90  Sale  $218.00 


ENDS  MAY 31st 


ANCHOR 
RODE  MARKERS 
Sale  ,$1.95 


ANCHOR  PACKAGES 

Incl.  anchor,  chain,  rope, splice 

For  boats  to  24  ft. 

Danf.  8s  anchor  150  ft.  3/8  Nylon  1 
line  and  10  ft.  1/4"  chain. 

List  $115.85  Sale  $69.95 


For  boats  to  32  ft.  . 

Danf.  13s,  200  ft.  1/2" 
nylon  and  15  ft.  1/4"  chain 
List  $205.35  Sale  $124.00 


List  $629.00 

I  or  stop  by  for 
our  special  May  price 


SALE 
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SIGHTINGS 


listen  . . . 


The  above  ad  for  Sperry  Topsiders  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  Esquire 
magazine.  The  photo  looks  blurry  because  the  original  was  ‘gauzed’  and  ap¬ 
peared  in  color.  It’s  a  lovely  photograph  though  the  caption  reads  “If  you 
listen  very  carefully,  you  can  hear  the  ocean.” 

Actually,  it’s  a  terrific  ad,  but  the  way  the  guy  holds  the  shoe  up  to  his  head 
makes  it  vulnerable  to  a  number  of  parody  captions.  “Sounds  like  it’s  time  for 
more  Odor-Eaters!”  Or,  “Hello  Mom,  just  got  here  in  Tonga  and  I’m  broke, 
over”  is  another.  If  you  didn’t  care  for  either  of  those  captions,  you’ll  just 
have  to  make  up  your  own,  or  be  satisfied  with  the  original. 


pink  from 

the  sun 
or  co? 

You  know  how  awful  it  stinks  when  you 
are  motoring  downwind  and  the  exhaust 
cloud  seems  to  hover  around  the  cockpit 
and  cabin?  It  can  be  more  than  awful  smell¬ 
ing;  it  can  be  dangerous. 

Instead  of  breathing  a  healthy  mix  of  ox¬ 
ygen,  you’re  breathing  CO,  a.k.a.  carbon 
monoxide,  and  if  you  breath  enough  of  it 
you’ll  get  CO  poisoning,  which  has  effects 
ranging  from  severe  headaches,  to  dizziness, 
as  well  as  fainting.  If  you  breath  enough  your 
lips  will  turn  red,  your  skin  pink,  and  you’ll 
eventually  croak.  So  watch  out. 


science  and  the 

Thanks  to  the  San  Francisco  section  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and 
Astronautics  (AIAA),  the  Berkeley  YC  and 
Jake  van  Heeckeren,  you  can  get  the  poop 
on  “Science  and  the  Real  World  of  Sailing”. 
Since  most  of  what  you  get  from  us  is  unreal, 
the  May  27th  presentation  ought  to  be  of  in¬ 
terest. 

There’s  a  no-host  cocktail  hour  from  6:30 
to  7:30  at  the  Berkeley  YC  followed  by  din¬ 
ner.  Jake  gets  down  to  brass  tacks  at  8:30, 
covering  some  of  the  basic  fluid  dynamic 
principles  of  sailing,  the  difference  between 
sailing  art  and  sailing  science,  the  role  of 
technology  and  the  testing  tank,  and  the 


give  your  teens 


ericson  35  perpetual  series 

The  Sausalito  YC  has  announced  the  establishment  of  the  Thomson- 
Brown  Perpetual  Trophy  Series  for  1981,  a  series  open  only  to  Ericson  35’s. 

The  racing  series  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  club’s  Tuesday  Nite 
Series,  which  runs  from  May  5  to  September  15  and  is  sailed  starting  at  the 
Richardson  Bay  Buoy. 

Besides  the  perpetual  trophy,  awards  will  be  presented  to  the  winners  of 
each  race  as  well  as  two  bottles  of  champagne.  Call  Craig  Brown,  (w) 
444-0560,  (h)  479-1656  for  complete  details.  Bottoms  up! 


Teens  have  been  a  problem  for  society 
throughout  history.  Ancient  Visogoths  got 
rid  of  their  troublesome  teens  by  shipping 
them  off  to  the  film  festival  at  Cannes.  More 
recently  right-thinking  parents  have  bought 
their  teens  tractors  and  forced  them  to  plow 
Idaho  potato  fields  until  their  horrible  hor¬ 
mones  had  balanced  out  and  puberty  pass¬ 
ed. 

If  you  don’t  have  the  dough  to  buy  your 
teen  a  tractor,  you  might  want  to  enroll  them 
in  the  Bay  Area  Marine  Institute’s  summer 
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real  world  of  sailing 


and  some  folks  think 


development  of  a  rating  rule  and  its  limita¬ 
tions.  As  both  a  proven  sailor  and  trained 
scientiest  —  M.I.T.  and  Stanford  good 
enough  for  you  —  Jake  can  converse  in  both 
jargons.  The  talk  is  open  to  the  public,  so 
he’s  planned  his  presentation  with  the 
layman  in  mind. 

Tickets  are  $5.00  apiece,  and  to  make 
reservations  you  need  to  call  Betty  Beyerley 
at  (415)  965-6415  no  later  than  Monday, 
May  18.  First  call,  first  reserve.  You  can  pay 
at  the  door  with  a  check  made  out  to  the 
AIAA.  (No  tickets  will  be  mailed  out 
beforehand) . 


to  b.a.m.i. 


grandma  moses  had  talent! 

Here’s  a  letter  from  the  mailbag: 

1  was  on  Merlin  delivery  crew  (Cabo  to  San  Diego).  We  pulled  into 
Hipolito  Bay  one  windy  afternoon  for  a  little  rest,  sightseeing  and  another 
lobster  dinner  when  we  heard  BelUbone  in  contact  with  Jo//y  Do//y  on  VHF. 
Belllbone  was  wondering  where  Jo//y  Do//y  (a  Ranger  33)  was  and  how  to 
find  that  place. 

1  thought  Hipolito  was  full  of  scenic  splendor  so  I  did  an  etching  of  the 
place  as  souveniers  for  the  rest  of  the  crew.  Pictured,  are  the  village,  with 
more  broken  down  cars  than  houses,  the  fishing  boat  parked  permanently  in 
the  rocks  at  the  point  of  the  surf,  Merlin,  Jo//y  Do//y ,  the  Mexican  fishing  boat 
that  was  there,  the  boat  up  on  the  beach  and  last  but  not  least,  Belllbone  tack¬ 
ing  up  the  bay. 

peter  costello 

Peter  —  Did  you  know  that  Baja  California’s  Hipolito  is  a  third  cousin  of 
Alta  California’s  Sausalito?  Yeah,  their  roots  go  way  back.  That  looks  like  a 
hell  of  a  right  at  the  point;  next  time  Include  a  surf  report. 


program  for  ‘little  people’  between  the  ages 
of  12  and  17.  The  five- week  program  will 
expose  your  kid  to  the  sun,  sailing,  boat¬ 
building,  seamanship,  and  bay  ecology. 
Each  student  will  be  responsible  for  building 
a  boat;  there  will  be  overnight  sailing  trips 
and  organized  races.  The  program  starts. 
June  20;  a  second  session  begins  August  2. 

For  further  information  call  B.A.M.I.  at 
552-4500  —  and  tell  your  teen  to  turn  down 
that  damn  stereo! 


looking  for  Canadian  capers? 

If  you’re  going  to  be  cruising  in  British  Columbia  this  summer  —  and  don’t 
we  wish  we  were  —  you  might  want  to  drop  by  the  Duncan-Cowichan  Sum¬ 
mer  Festival  on  the  24,  25,  and  26th  of  July.  There’ll  be  parades,  beauty 
pageants,  street  theatre,  logging  sports,  and  all  kinds  of  other  fun. 

And,  on  July  25th,  the  Maple  Bay  Yacht  Club  will  revive  the  Cowichan 
Bay  Regatta,  a  grand  old  event  that  was  a  favorite  in  the  Northwest  waters 

con't.  on  next  sightings  page 
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between  1907  and  the  Second  World  War.  The  regatta  has  classes  for  gaf¬ 
fers,  P.H.R.F.’ers,  multihulls,  dinghies,  and  sailboards.  Yacht  membership  is 
not  a  prerequisite. 

All  these  grand  little  events  go  for  $20,  and  in  return  you’ll  also  get  a  ‘chart 
of  convient  anchorages  and  moorage”.  Sounds  like  fun;  write  Tom  Latimer 
for  details  at  3941  Cobble  Hill  Rd.,  R.R.  #1,  Cobble  Hill,  B.C.  VOR  1L0. 


transatlantic  solo  race  movie  premiere 

The  Singlehanded  Sailing  Society  is  kicking  off  the  festivities  for  the  June 
7th  start  of  the  Nippon  Ocean  Racing  Club’s  solo  transpac  to  Japan  with  an 
evening  of  special  guests.  Included  are  entrants  in  the  race,  Bernard 
Moitessier,  as  well  as  Moitessier’s  film  and  a  West  Coast  premier  of 
American  Challenge  ,  a  documentary  of  the  1980  Observer  Singlehanded 
TransAtlantic  Race  (OSTAR).  The  film  is  a  composite  of  footage  taken  from 
seven  onboard  cameras,  including  one  from  winner  Phil  Weld’s  boat,  and 
one  from  Judy  Lawson’s  boat,  which  was  dismasted  during  a  full  gale. 

The  Singlehanded  Sailing  Salute  will  be  presented  at  7:30  p.m.  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  June  4  in  the  Conference  Center,  Building  A,  Fort  Mason  Center  (next 
to  Gashouse  Cove),  San  Francisco.  Tickets,  which  are  $4.50,  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  Singlehanded  Sailing  Society,  Building  E,  Fort  Mason  S  F 
94123. 


35-gun  salute 

The  Sausalito  Yacht  Club  celebrated  the  35th  anniversary  of  its  founding 
with  a  Founder’s  Day  dinner  last  month.  The  affair  was  held  at  the  clubhouse 
on  Saturday,  April  4th. 

The  guests  of  honor  were  the  three  founders  still  active  in  club  activities: 
John  Ford,  Park  Dinsmore,  and  Jim  Enzensperger.  Other  guests  of  honor  in¬ 
cluded  Sausalito  Mayor  Fritz  Warren,  and  the  Commodores  of  neighboring 
yacht  clubs:  Martin  Encinger,  Sausalito  Cruising  Club;  George  Vare,  San 
Francisco  Yacht  Club;  and  Harry  Salesky,  Corinthian  Yacht  Club. 

In  addition  to  some  one  hundred  fifty  members  and  their  wives,  the  dinner 


was  attended  by  more  than  half  of  the  past  commodores  of  the  SYC. 
Founder’s  Day  Chairman  was  Russ  Wallace. 


kauai  iki 

In  last  month’s  Letters,  notice  was  given 
that  a  ‘Kauai  iki’  race  would  be  held  every 
other  year  to  compliment  the  Ballena  Bay 
YC’s  Kauai  TransPac.  The  idea  was  to  hold 
a  race  in  September  to  give  last  year’s  com- 
petitiors  a  chance  to  get  together  again,  and 
perhaps  interest  other  boats  in  next  year’s 
race.  It  was  a  great  idea,  but  scheduling  con¬ 
flicts  has  put  the  month  of  September  out  — 
the  date  for  the  Kauai  Iki  is  now  the  17th  of 
October. 


island  ladies 

The  Island  YC  held  their  traditional  Ladies 
Invitational  —  a  ‘true’  ladies  race  —  on  the 
Olympic  Circle  on  April  11.  A  total  of  fifteen 
boats  raced  in  spinnaker  and  non-spinnaker 
divisions,  with  clear  blue  sky  and  fine  winds 
sometimes  gusting  up  to  30  knots.  First  hand 
observers  reported  the  ladies  in  light  boats 
with  chutes  went  like  hell  in  downwind  in 
that  breeze. 

Overall  winner  and  winner  of  the  non- 
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invited 

spinnaker  division  was  longtime  Ariel  sailor, 
Carol  Jesmore  in  her  Rustle.  Second  place  is 
non-spinnaker  went  to  Barbara  Worden  in 
Happy,  a  Santana  22,  and  third  to  Judy 
Meyer  in  another  Santana  22,  Andiamo. 

Spinnaker  honors  went  to  Ann  McCor¬ 
mick  in  Fire  Drill,  a  J-24;  second  was  Marica 
Peck  on  another  J-24,  Son  of  Tidebucker; 
third  was  Susie  Wosser  (pictured  above)  in 
the  Moore  24,  Bad  Sneakers. 


Illustrated  here  is  your  basic  entry  for  the  ‘Rube  Goldberg  500’,  the 
highlight  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Harbor  Festival  and  Boat  Show  on  June  5,  6,  and 
7.  The  race  doesn’t  start  until  3:00  on  June  the  7th,  but  you’ve  got  to  start 
building  your  floating  contraption  now,  be  it  raft,  houseboat,  clippership, 
dory,  dinghy,  dreadnought,  submarine,  sloop,  supertanker,  coal  barge,  or 
tramp  steamer. 

The  only  requirements  are  that  the  vessel  be  powered  by  “human  muscle 
applied  to  a  mechanical  device  which  ultimately  propels  the  water  craft.  The 
mechanical  device  must  have  a  minimum  of  three  moving  parts.” 

As  you  might  expect,  direct  paddling  is  illegal.  And,  “hamster  power  will 
not  be  permitted.  Violators  will  be  disqualified  and  hamsters  impounded.” 

The  course  is  approximately  500  yards  within  the  friendly  confines  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  Harbor.  Prizes  will  be  awarded. 

Try  the  Santa  Cruz  Harbor  Office,  (408)  475-6161  for  further  information. 


tax  relief 

Good  news  for  those  post  tax-paying  blues.  There’s  a  bill  working  it’s  way 
through  the  California  State  Legislature  that  would  grant  up  to  $300  in  tax 
credit  to  boat  owners.  Assemblyman  Bill  Lockyer,  D-San  Leandro,  authoriz¬ 
ed  the  bill,  which,  if  all  goes  according  to  plan,  Jerry  Brown  will  sign  by  the 
middle  of  June. 

The  bill  has  its  roots  in  Proposition  13  (where  else?).  In  1978,  when  Prop. 
13  went  into  effect,  twenty-two  counties,  including  San  Francisco  and 
Alameda,  collected  unsecured  property  taxes  at  pre-Prop.  13  rates.  The 
other  thirty-six  counties,  among  them  Santa  Clara  and  San  Mateo,  used  the 
new  one  percent  of  market  value  rate.  Last  August,  the  California  Supreme 
Court  ruled  the  counties  using  the  old  rate  were  correct,  but  the  court  also 
froze  those  funds.  Lockyer’s  proposal  would  return  the  surplus  to  small 
businesses  and  boat  owners  in  the  form  of  tax  credits  next  year  —  if  you  ow¬ 
ed  $300  on  your  boat,  you  wouldn’t  have  to  pay  anything.  y 

can't,  on  next  siphtmps  p.itfe 
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panama 


There  is,  of  course,  a  hitch.  Those  with  a  tax  liability  greater  than  $300  for 
1978  and  who  paid  at  the  lower  one  percent  rate  will  have  to  fork  over  the 
extra  bucks  that  the  pre-Prop.  13  taxpayers  already  coughed  up. 

What  can  you  do?  Call  or  write  you  state  senator  and  let  him  know  how 
you  feel  about  it. 


shoot  ’em  up  scout?! 

Some  folks  will  find  it  inconsistent  that  we’ve  recently  bought  a  powerboat 
while  professing  to  hate  the  darn  things.  We  suppose  it’s  just  one  of  those 
paradoxes  of  life.  Well,  actually  we  have  to  own  one  in  order  to  do  an  effec¬ 
tive  job  of  taking  photographs. 

Just  so  you  know,  here’s  what  our  smelly  powerboat  looks  like.  Initially  we 
planned  on  calling  it  Stinky,  but  the  co-publisher  insists  on  Scout,  which  is 
probably  a  leftover  of  her  cowboy  and  Indian  days.  Anyway,  we’ll  try  and 


stay  out  of  your  way  while  racing  and  not  screw  you  up  with  the  wake. 

Regretably  owning  this  fossil  fueler  costs  money,  and  we’ve  spent  several 
long  evenings  trying  to  devise  ways  of  offsetting  the  costs.  Try  as  we  could, 
the  best  idea  we  could  come  up  with  was  setting  up  our  own  toll  booth  on  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge,  but  that  went  down  the  drain  when  we  didn’t  have 
anybody  to  man  (or  woman)  it.  Then  some  genius  hit  on  the  idea  of  selling 
some  photographs,  and  that’s  what  we  hope  to  do. 

Now,  obviously  we  aren’t  going  to  try  and  compete  with  with  our  good 
friends  Diane  Beeston  and  John  Hutton,  Jr.,  who  pursue  the  racing  fleets. 
No,  we’ll  shoot  some  racing  shots  for  the  magazine,  but  the  rest  of  the  time 
we’II  concentrate  on  cruising  boats  and  ‘nobodys’  —  you  know,  the  boats 
nobody  takes  pictures  of.  When  each  issue  comes  out  we’ll  run  a  list  of  the 
boats  we’ve  shot,  and  see  if  anyone  wants  to  buy  them.  Might  not  work,  but 
then  again,  it  might. 

So,  if  you  see  a  noisy  runt  of  a  powerboat  crawling  up  your  transom  or 
loitering  under  your  bow,  chances  are  it’s  just  Latitude  38.  Naturally,  some  of 
you  folks  will  prefer  not  to  be  bothered  or  have  your  picture  taken;  in  that 
case,  just  flip  us  the  bird  or  scream  “get  the  hell  away  from  here!”  and  even¬ 
tually  we’ll  catch  your  drift. 

Crick! 


We’ve  always  felt  it  best  if  cruisers 
somehow  learn  to  purge  pot  from  their  lives, 
and  we  think  that  remains  a  pretty  good 
recommendation  to  this  day.  But  after  talk¬ 
ing  to  a  friend  temporarily  back  from 
Panama,  we  can  understand  how  the  attrac¬ 
tion  is  nearly  irresistable  to  those  who  crave  a 
good  hit  from  time  to  time. 

Apparently  how  and  where  to  buy  weed 
in  Panama  is  common  knowledge  to  yacht- 
ies  throughout  Central  America.  The  deal  is 
you  simply  go  to  an  island  called  Pedro  Gon¬ 
zales,  which  is  one  of  the  Perlas  group  about 
30-miles  off  Panama  City.  If  you  want  to  buy 
dope  you  anchor  on  one  side  of  the  island,  if 
you  don’t  want  to  buy  dope,  you  anchor  on 
the  other  side  of  the  island. 

Personally  our  friend  hates  two  things 
about  her  husband,  The  Captain:  One  is  his 
rambling  into  anchorages  at  night,  the  other 
was  this  buying  and  carrying  of  pot  on  their 
boat.  But  the  pull  of  pot  is  strong  to  some, 
and  The  Captain  could  not  be  denied. 

Sure  enough,  as  soon  as  they  anchored 
on  the  ‘buy’  side  of  the  island,  pangas  came 
rushing  out  and  the  Panamanians  wanted  to 
know  if  everyone  would  like  to  smoke  a  little 

—  Panama  Red  —  what  else?  Well,  one  hit 
led  to  another,  and  after  the  smoke  cleared, 
they  began  to  talk  business. 

“How  much?”  asked  The  Captain  and  a 
friend  from  another  boat. 

“Twenty  dollars  a  pound,”  said  the 
Panamanians. 

“Too  much!”  shouted  the  gringos.  (If  you 
don’t  smoke  weed,  and  we  rarely  do,  you 
might  not  know  that  ounces  —  not  pounds 

—  but  ounces  in  America  go  for  about 
$150.)  Anyway,  The  Captain  bought  a 


red  cross 

It’s  not  often  you  get  to  sail  in  a  centennial 
event,  so  you’d  better  mark  your  calendar 
for  May  23.  That’s  the  date  of  the  Red  Cross 
Centennial  Multi-Class  Regatta,  sponsored 
by  the  San  Francisco  YC  to  celebrate  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Marin  Chapter  of 
the  Red  Cross. 

The  race  costs  a  tax-deductible  $15,  and 
entry  forms  can  be  obtained  from  the  YRA 
office  (415)  771-9500,  or  Regatta  Chairper¬ 
son  Emanual  Franzel  (415)  435-1294. 

Some  of  you  gents  have  probably  been 
dreaming  of  a  chance  when  your  sweetheart 
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pound  for  about  twenty  dollars,  and  his 
friend  bought  a  pound-and-a-half  for  about 
thirty  dollars.  It  was  good  stuff,  too,  all  tops. 

Other  yachties,  who  had  been  more  timid 
and  afraid,  had  heard  of  the  score  and  ap¬ 
proached  The  Captain  and  offered  to  buy 
lids  “at  a  fair  price”.  He  gladly  sold  them 
ounces  for  five  dollars  each.  They  got  a  hell 
of  a  deal,  and  he  made  money  many  times 
over,  although  that  hadn’t  been  his  intent. 

An  interesting  word  about  the  folks  on 
Pedro  Gonzales.  Most  of  the  islanders  in  the 
area  are  quite  primitive  people,  but  our 
friend  said  that  outside  contact  with  dope 
buyers  had  apparently  rocketed  the  Pedro 
Gonzales  folks  up  the  sophistication  ladder 
to  where  they  were  “typical  dope  dealers”. 
Natives  of  surrounding  islands  lived  in  bam¬ 
boo  huts;  so  did  the  dealers,  but  their  bam¬ 
boo  is  varnished.  Most  pangas  were  grungy 
and  run  down  looking;  the  dealers  had  new 
and  jazzy  paint  jobs  on  theirs.  Where  the 
average  panga  used  old  engine  parts  for  an 
anchor,  the  dealers  had  real  ones  —  painted 
gayly,  too!  And  when  the  spray  came  up,  the 
dealers  had  foul  weather  gear,  the  latest 
Peter  Storm  stuff  to  boot! 

Despite  the  bargain  prices,  we  still  suggest 
you  not  carry  weed  on  your  cruises.  In  fact, 
if  you’ve  got  to  have  it,  why  not  buy  another 
of  the  Perlas  Islands,  this  one  called  San 
Jose.  Not  only  is  it  overgrown  with  pot,  but  it 
has  nice  roads  and  living  accomodations, 
courtesy  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  that  had 
been  stationed  there  at  one  time.  It’s  just  a 
hop,  skip  and  a  splash  from  where  the  Shah 
of  Iran  spent  his  last  days,  and  it’s  for  sale. 

Dope  or  no  dope,  the  Perlas  Islands  of 
Panama  are  reported  to  be  sensational! 

On  May  16  and  17  the  Bay  Area  Marine  Institute  will  hold  a  weekend 
boatbuilding  seminar  in  which  you  build  your  own  boat.  Actually,  it’s  a  multi¬ 
purpose  rowing  skiff,  which  can  carry  either  three  people  or  500  pounds;  for¬ 
tunately  it  can  be  rigged  to  sail,  or  we  wouldn’t  even  tell  you  about  it. 

$375  dollars  covers  the  cost  of  materials,  instruction  and  advance  registra¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  maximum  number  of  people  who  can  be  in  each  group;  in 
other  words,  your  family  can  build  the  boat  for  $375.  As  a  special  bonus, 
childcare  is  available.  The  seminar  is  limited  to  eight  groups. 

Dave  Mancebo  will  lead  the  seminar.  MORA  sailors  know  Dave  as  the 
designer  of  Critical  Mass,  and  readers  of  the  March  issue  of  Cruising  World 
will  have  seen  a  cat  ketch  of  his  featured. 

For  complete  information  call  B.A.M.I.  at  552-4500. 

the  latitude  38  quiz 

This  month’s  Latitude  38  quiz  is  courtesy  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 

Auxiliary,  the  folks  who  taught  11,547  people  boating  safety  classes  last 
year. 

To  take  the  quiz,  simply  check  which  of  the  following  are  the  “five  major 
causes  of  boating  accidents” . 

1.  Sleeping  at  the  helm.  8.  The  dark  of  night. 

2.  Drunk  boating.  9.  Powerboaters. 

3.  Falling  overboard.  10.  Capsizing. 

4.  Throwing  mother-in-laws  overboard  11.  Fire  and/or  explosion. 

5.  Drugs.  12.  Fire  and/or  Tricuits. 

6.  Collision  with  fixed  objects.  13.  Collision  with  another  vessel. 

7.  Bright  sunshine.  14.  Collision  with  a  fire  hydrant. 

The  correct  answers,  the  top  five  causes  of  boating  accidents  are  numbers 

3,  6,  10,  11,  and  13.  If  you  did  not  pass  this  quiz,  immediately  go  to  your 
telephone,  dial  (415)  556-5310  and  ask  for  a  date  and  location  of  the  next 

Boating  Safety  Class  in  your  area.  If  you  failed  this  quiz  you  probably  didn’t 
know  that  the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  is  a  civilian  component  of  the  Coast 

Guard,  whose  members  use  their  own  vessels  and  aircraft  to  assist  the  Coast 

Guard  in  safety  patrols  and  search  and  rescue  missions. 

memorable  memorial  day  anchorages 

regatta 

As  you  all  know  May  23,  24  and  25  is  a  big  three  day  weekend  courtesy  of 

Memorial  Day.  If  you’re  looking  for  a  lot  of  trouble  and  frustration  during 
those  three  days,  we’d  suggest  you  try  and  catch  an  airplane,  or  maybe  get 
out  on  the  road  and  try  driving  to  some  public  park. 

might  be  able  to  follow  you  around  the 
course  and  marvel  at  your  skills  and 
courage.  Well  guys,  here’s  your  lucky 
chance.  For  a  tax-deductible  $12.50,  your 
lady  friend  can  have  admission  to  a  spectator 
boat,  and  get  a  box  lunch  and  beverage  as  a 
bonus.  Eileen  Strachan  has  these  tickets  at 
(415)  454-1550.  Please  get  your  entries  and 
ticket  requests  in  by  May  8th. 

The  Red  Cross  has  helped  a  lot  of  folks 
over  the  years;  here’s  your  chance  to  help 
them  help  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you’re  looking  for  a  little  piece  of  mindi  maybe  you 
ought  to  go  somewhere  in  your  boat,  or  maybe  buddyboat  with  some 
friends. 

Where  to  go?  If  you’re  hot  to  trot,  it’ll  be  warm  enough  up  the  Delta  for  a 
short  run.  If  you  want  to  go  halfway  there,  Mayberry  Cut  across  the  river 
from  Antioch  is  nice. 

Those  a  little  less  ambitious  might  try  a  run  up  the  Petaluma  or  Napa  rivers. 

We’ve  done  those  runs  on  three-day  weekends,  had  a  lot  of  fun  and  felt  par¬ 
ticularly  smug  as  we  watched  the  motorists  trapped  in  traffic  on  the  bridges 
above  us. 

Even  closer  to  home  is  McNears  Beach  near  the  Sisters  in  Marin  County.  It 
gets  shallow,  so  you  can’t  go  too  close  to  shore,  and  sometimes  the  rocky 

con't.  on  next  sightings  page 
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bottom  and  currents  make  anchoring  a  little  tricky.  If  you’re  lucky  you  can 
grab  one  of  the  mooring  buoys. 

Paradise  Park  is  another  favorite  spot  on  the  Marin  shore,  located  between 
Paradise  Cay  and  the  entrance  to  Raccoon  Straits.  If  you  anchor  off  Paradise 
Park,  you  might  have  friends  come  over  during  the  day  and  row  out  to  your 
boat. 

Want  to  be  alone?  You  might  wander  down  into  the  Richmond  Basin 
where  they  are  in  the  process  of  building  a  new  yacht  harbor.  You’ll  find 
plenty  of  room  there,  and  tt  often  has  some  of  the  best  weather  on  the  bay. 
Probably  nobody  will  throw  you  out. 

Hospital  Cove  on  Angel  Island  will  be  mobbed,  so  unless  you  get  there  on 
Thursday,  you  might  as  well  write  it  off.  There  should  still  be  room  to  anchor 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  where  you  can  row  to  shore  for  sunbathing  in 
the  sand. 

Some  folks  like  to  anchor  off  Ondine’s  restaurant  in  Sausalito  and  watch 
the  people  show  on  Bridgeway.  Others  like  to  anchor  off  Ondine’s  restaurant 
in  Sausalito  and  be  watched  by  the  people  on  Bridgeway.  Whatever  your 
preference,  it  can  be  fun,  and  you  can  row  your  dinghy  ashore  and  tie  up 
next  to  Houlihan’s  Restaurant  if  you’re  hot  for  the  nightlife. 

Our  last  recommendation  is  a  quick  jaunt  to  the  cove  at  Treasure  Island.  A 
secure  anchorage  that  is  often  free  of  most  of  the  normal  afternoon  breezes, 
this  can  be  a  great  place  to  kick  back  once  you  get  used  to  the  noise  of  the 
traffic  on  the  bridge. 


In  the  course  of  his  duties  as  a  salesman  for  Skipper  Yacht  Sales,  Wally 
Rettig  has  the  opportunity  to  inspect  many  boats.  Recently  he’s  noticed  a 
bad  trend  —  boats  with  their  rigging  too  tight.  Wally,  who  used  to  rig  for  Zig 
Zag  Marine,  says  it  needn’t  be  that  way,  and  that  tight  rigging  will  cause 
chainplates  to  be  pulled  up  and  deck  to  craze. 

So  slack  off.  If  you  need  help,  Bay  Riggers  in  Sausalito  ran  an  ad  on  mast 
maintenance  last  month;  in  Alameda  Wally  recommends  David  Hulse  or 
Steve  Seal;  and  if  you’re  really  get  desperate,  you  can  call  Wally  himself  at 
522-8700. 


$20,000 


The  Australian  18’s  are  coming:  to 
Newport,  Rhode  Island  on  June  7- 14  for  the 
North  American’s,  and  to  San  Francisco 
June  23-July  3  for  the  World  Opens.  The 
18’s,  you’ll  remember,  zoomed,  skipped, 
and  shattered  their  way  across  the  bay  last 
year,  leaving  many  a  chase  boat  in  their 
wake. 

Latest  reports  from  the  Australian  paper 
indicate  that  seven  of  the  18’s  will  be  coming 
to  the  United  States,  lead  by  lan  Murray, 
five-time  World  Champ,  and  winner  of  the 
Open  Worlds  last  year  with  Color  7. 

Now  the  Aussies  are  gambling  sorts  and 
solicitor  Peter  Sorensen,  an  18  skipper 
himself,  figures  that  a  little  side  betting  would 
liven  up  the  American  trip.  To  that  end  he’s 
put  up  $10,000  that  there’s  not  a  “Yank” 
with  a  boat  under  50-ft.  that  can  beat  Color  7 
in  a  three-race  triangle  series.  Other  Aussies 
figured  it  was  a  pretty  good  proposition,  and 
have  put  up  another  10  kay-kay  to  raise  the 
stakes  to  $20  thou. 

Sorensen  is  confident.  “I  don’t  think 
there’s  much  risk,”  he  says.  Skipper  Murray 


calling 

If  you  have  a  catamaran  —  any  catamaran 
—  you’ll  want  to  be  in  Monterey  July  9-12 
for  the  Monterey  Invitational  Multihull 
Classic.  The  classic  usually  brings  about  two 
hundred  cats  to  Monterey  from  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  including 
Toronados,  18  Sq.  Meters,  Hobies,  Nacra 
5.2’s,  Darts,  Seasprays,  G  Cats,  Freestyle 
474’s,  Prindles,  Super  Cats,  Pacific  Cats, 


first  friday 

The  Berkeley  YC’s  ‘First  Friday  Flicks’  for 
June  feature  the  “Big  Boat  Series  1980”  in 
which  a  lot  of  you  folks  can  watch  yourselves 
perform,  plus  the  1977  Hobie  North 
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is  sure  of  his  chances,  too;  “We  feel  it’s 
money  for  jam  if  we  can  find  someone  in  the 
U.S.  prepared  to  back  up  one  of  their 
boats.”  Money  for  jam? 

Gambling  is  nothing  new  for  18’s;  the  fer¬ 
ries  follow  them  around  Sydney  harbor  so  as 
to  keep  the  betting  current  and  to  follow  the 
results.  And  even  at  the  Open  Worlds  there’s 
cash;  last  year  Coors  had  prize  money  for 
the  winning  boats  each  day,  and  for  the 
series.  They’il  be  doing  it  again  this  year. 

We  Yanks  didn’t  do  so  well  in  the  18 
Opens  last  year,  but  with  another  year  of  get¬ 
ting  familiar  with  the  boats  and  some  new 
blood  the  locals  should  fare  better  than  last 
time.  In  particular  we’ll  be  keeping  our  eye 
on  Pakhtun  Shah,  who  spent  last  summer  in 
Sydney. 

Folks,  this  is  a  great  spectator  sport,  and 
we’d  suggest  you  mark  the  San  Francisco 
dates  on  your  calendars  to  catch  some  of  the 
action.  We’ll  recommend  some  observation 
points  on  land  next  month,  because  you’ll 
not  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  action  from 
your  boat. 


ail  cats 

and  Sol  Cats,  not  to  mention  various  other 
class  cats  and  cruising  cats. 

Races  will  be  triangle  courses  off  Cannery 
Row;  sailing  conditions  are  reputed  to  be 
ideal.  The  event  is  organized  by  the  Monter¬ 
ey  Multihull  Racing  Association  and  Hobie 
Fleet  222;  it  is  sponsored  by  O’Neill,  Inc. 

For  complete  details,  call  Colin  Filshie, 
race  director  at  (408)  372-4271. 


flicks  at  bye 

Americans  which  were  held  on  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay. 

For  more  information  and  dinner  and  flick 
reservations,  call  Chris  Kafitz  at  524-9655. 


self-sufficient 

See  the  folks  above?  They’re  aground.  It’s  no  big  deal,  about  750,000  bay 
area  sailors  will  go  aground  this  summer,  maybe  more  if  lots  of  people  head 
up  the  Delta  for  summer  fun. 

Experienced  mudders  ourselves,  we’d  like  to  offer  you  the  same  sugges¬ 
tions  we  gave  to  these  folks  as  we  pulled  them  off. 

Our  first  suggestion  is  to  turn  off  your  engine  if  you’re  really  hard  aground. 
Unless  you’ve  got  a  giant  engine  and  powerful  prop,  it  isn’t  going  to  do  did- 
dley  —  except  suck  up  mud  and  overheat. 

Our  second  suggestion  is  that  you  get  everyone,  and  we  mean  everyone, 
off  the  centerline  of  the  boat  and  hanging  their  buns  off  of  one  side.  Actually 
it’s  best  if  you  get  them  hiking  out  over  the  side  from  the  shrouds  or  lifelines. 
If  you’ve  got  some  macho  guys  who  want  to  show  off  for  the  ladies,  you 
might  start  sliding  them  out  the  end  of  the  boom.  For  a  little  more  help,  you 
might  go  down  below  and  transfer  all  moveables  to  the  side  of  the  boat 
everyone  is  hanging  off. 

If  you  do  all  this  and  hoist  sail,  you’re  doing  about  all  you  can  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  resort  to  more  sophisticated  stuff  like  kedging  off  with  an  anchor  and 
spinnaker  halyard.  We  know  this  isn’t  the  last  word  in  getting  off,  but  maybe  it 
will  motivate  a  few  of  the  folks  who  don’t  even  try  to  be  more  self-sufficient. 

However,  if  you  ever  see  us  aground,  quickly  motor  over  as  close  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  toss  us  a  line  to  pull  us  free.  Naturally  we’d  like ,to  take  our  own  ad¬ 
vice  and  become  self-sufficient,  but  we’ve  got  an  important  deadline  and 
have  to  hurry  back  to  the  office  and  get  to  work.  O.K.? 


20-20  hindsight 

Nothing  makes  common  sense  more  visible  than  when  it’s  not  followed. 
Sunday,  April  26,  was  a  good  example  off  Santa  Cruz.  Six  people  went  sail¬ 
ing  on  a  Clipper  21  called  Windshadow.  In  calm  waters  they  might  have 
been  okay,  but  in  the  five  to  six  foot  Santa  Cruz  seas,  they  capsized  around  4 
p.m.  At  11  p.m.  the  owner’s  wife  called  the  Coast  Guard,  who  sent  out  a 
rescue  boat  at  first  light.  A  fishing  boat  spotted  the  upturned  fiberglass  hull  six 
miles  south  of  Soquel  Point. 

con't.  on  next  sightings  page 
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The  owner  and  one  other  crewmember  were  clinging  to  the  craft.  They 
reported  three  of  their  friends  had  disappeared  when  the  boat  flipped.  One 
managed  to  hold  on  for  a  while  but  then  slipped  away.  The  Coast  Guard 
reports  there  were  lifejackets  onboard,  but  no  one  had  donned  them  before 
the  capsize. 

Big  boats  can  run  into  trouble,  too.  Just  five  days  before  Windshadow  cap¬ 
sized,  the  60-ft.  Naiad,  on  her  way  north  from  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco, 
needed  to  be  rescued  off  Point  Sur.  In  25  knots  of  wind  with  8  to  12  foot  seas 
the  vessel  had  split  a  seam  in  her  hull  and  was  taking  on  one  hundred  gallons 
of  water  an  hour.  Those  aboard,  Louise  Rathbun,  and  three  fellows  who  are 
normally  crewmembers  of  the  San  Francisco  based  CG  cutter  Midgett,  John 
Rathbun,  Gary  Murphy,  and  Paul  Bissonette,  were  only  able  to  “dewater”  fif¬ 
ty  gallons  an  hour. 

Their  Coast  Guard  buddies  quickly  swung  into  action,  deploying  a  motor 
lifeboat,  a  C130  aircraft,  the  82-ft.  Point  Barrow ,  and  a  52A  helicopter.  The 
C130  spotted  the  Naiad  and  dropped  a  pump,  and  she  was  eventually  towed 
into  Monterey. 

Opening  Day  featured  it’s  share  of  near  sinkings,  including  one  boat  that 
began  taking  on  water  after  they  tangled  their  prop  shaft  in  the  anchor  chain. 
But  there’s  nothing  newsworthy  about  that. 


no,  they’ve  got 
nothing  to  do  with 
oil  drilling 


If  you’ve  been  listening  to  national 
Weather  Service  broadcasts  lately,  then 
you’ve  probably  heard  the  up  to-the-minute 
reports  on  information  from  wave  gauges 
along  the  coast.  This  information  is  furnished 
by  the  Coastal  Data  Information  Program,  a 
cooperative  study  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  California  Department  of  Boating 
and  Waterways. 

Fisherman  and  recreational  boaters  have 
found  the  broadcasts  about  wave  conditions 
valuable  for  navigational  safety.  Search  and 
rescue  units,  as  well  as  other  emergency  per¬ 
sonnel,  may  also  depend  on  the  statistics, 
which  provide  accurate  data  on  wave 
heights,  periods,  and  in  some  case  the  direc¬ 
tional  characteristics  of  wind  waves. 
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The  wave  data  are  collected  by  buoys  and 
pressure  gauges  then  transmitted  to  shore. 
“Waverider”  buoys  measure  the  height  and 
period  of  offshore  waves.  The  buoys  are 
easily  identified  —  they’re  bright  orange  and 
white,  about  three-ft.  in  diameter,  and  in¬ 
clude  an  antenna  and  a  yellow  strobe-light. 
“Pressure  transducer”  gauges  are  also  used 
to  generate  the  wave  information.  The  trans¬ 
ducers  are  bottom-mounted  in  shallower 
water  near  shore. 

^Besides  being  useful  to  boaters  for  naviga¬ 
tional  safety,  the  wave  data  are  proving  to  be 
invaluable  for  coastal  engineering  studies  of 
shore  protection,  harbor  siting,  dredging 
operations,  and  jetty  stabilization.  The 
system  currently  includes  special  studies  tak- 
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champion  of  champions 


ing  place  at  both  Mission  Bay  and  Noyo  Har¬ 
bor  to  determine  harbor  surge  characteris¬ 
tics. 

Since  many  ocean-oriented  ' people  rely 
on  the  accuracy  of  these  reports,  please  do 
not  tamper  with  the  waveride  buoys.  Don’t 
pick  them  up;  don’t  tie  up  to  them,  or  cut 
them  loose.  They  may  look  like  they’re  drift¬ 
ing  free,  but  they’re  anchored  100  fathoms 
down.  Replacement  costs  are  high. 

Buoy  and  gauge  locations  near  the  bay  are 
indicated  on  the  chart.  Coordinates  are  also 
provided  for  all  the  locations  along  the 
California  coast  where  the  wave  statistics  are 
likely  to  be  broadcast  over  the  National 
Weather  Service  channels. 

—  doug  pirie 


Each  year  for  the  last  12,  the  HD  A  (Handicap  Divisions  Association)  of  the 
Yacht  Racing  Association  has  held  a  Champion  of  Champions  Regatta.  The 
format  is  simple,  take  the  winners  of  each  one-design  class  and  have  them 
battle  it  out  in  a  two-day,  five  race  series  for  the  Champion  of  HDA.  In 
previous  years  the  boats  sailed  using  a  handicapping  system  unique  to  the 
Champion  of  Champions;  this  year  they  used  PHRF  ratings. 

Since  there  were  34  one-design  classes  last  year,  there  were  that  many  en¬ 
tries  eligible,  and  a  record  31  champs  showed  up  for  the  regatta.  As  you 
might  well  imagine,  one-design  class  champions  are  a  talented  group,  used 
to  winning.  The  racing  was  aggressive,  with  two  and  three  boats  over  early  at 
most  starts.  But  a  credit  to  all  the  champs,  sportsmanship  was  excellent  and 
not  one  protest  went  to  the  committee. 

With  so  many  entries  and  only  one  throwout,  consistency  was  an  absolute 
necessity,  and  no  one  was  more  consistent  than  Tartan  10  champion  Evan 
Daily  in  his  Sportin’  Life.  Evan  started  well  with  three  second-place  finishes, 
and  got  better  with  two  firsts  to  wrap  it  up  with  5V2  points.  Longtime  Ex- 
calibur  sailor  Ray  Mann  had  a  fourteenth  in  the  first  race  but  got  back  on  track 
to  take  second  with  11-3/4  points  in  Howlin’  Owl.  Islander  36  champ 
Charles  Winton  was  third  in  Chimo  with  13-3/4  points. 
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lust  is  the  source  of  all  troubles 


Insanity.  Yes  “Insanity  is  a  proper  word. 
Irving  Stone  in  his  great  book,  Sailor  on 
Horseback,  Jack  London’s  biography,  wrote 
that  when  young  London,  working  hard  as  a 
beginning  writer  found  that  sometimes  after 
several  hours  of  searching  for  a  proper  word 
and  finding  it  he  experienced  kind  of  shock 
—  shock  of  excitement.  I  got  same  shock  of 
pleasure  from  title  of  Stephen  James’  story 
about  home-built  boats.  “INSANITY”.  Even 
Jack  London  wouldn’t  be  able  to  find  better 
description  about  such  idea.  Insanity  .  .  . 

Insanity,  madness,  paranoya,  imbecility  or 
even  worse.  Of  course  people  building,  or 
just  trying  to  build  (more  often  case)  Intrepid 
or  Third  Turtle  in  backyard  (50  x  20  feet)  are 
crazy,  unenlightened,  out  of  mind  or  even 
worse.  And  I  was  one  of  them,  at  least  in  a 
way.  So  Urbanczyk  (or  Urbanyzyk  as  Lati¬ 
tude  38  try  to  promote  my  name) ,  is  going  to 
increase  the  list  of  his  enemies.  This  time  he 
is  offending  boat-in-the-kit  producers.  Yes! 
and  I  am  doing  this  with  pleasure. 

Tage  Voss,  absolutely  charming  writer  and 
doctor  from  remote  Baltic  Sea  island  Chris- 
tianso,  is  a  master  of  sea-stories.  In  his  short 
masterpiece  Anytsyrk  (please  read  from 
end),  he  serves  us  such  yarn.  In  office  during 
medical  examination  of  a  lovely  baby,  the 
physician  looks  at  her  nice  mother,  Eve,  and 
is  trying  to  recall  from  his  memory  where  Eve 
is  known  to  him.  Yes!  Sure,  several  years 
ago  Eve  and  her  fiance,  Gosta,  sold  to  the 
doctor  a  lovely  boat  to  earn  money  for  an 
ambitious  project,  to  build  40  footer  (steel 
and  oak)  and  sail  around  the  world.  They 
work  hard  welding,  sanding,  bending, 
polishing,  their  time  and  youth  running  out. 

“How  was  your  round  the  world  trip? 
How  is  Anytsyrk?"  asked  the  doctor  of  the 
young  mother  looking  at  new  breed  of  sea 
wolf.  “Trip?  Boat?  I  do  not  even  know  if 
Gosta  finished  her,”  said  Eve.  “I  have  not 
saw  him  for  long  time.  My  husband,”  she 
married  another,  “and  I  do  not  care  too 
much  about  sailing.” 

When  the  physician  visited  Gosta,  the  ex¬ 
fiance  looked  tired  with  crow’s  foot  on  his 
face,  thinned  hair  and  gray,  old  eyes.  And 


the  Anytsyrk ?  Well,  the  Anytsyrk  was  rusted 
in  the  yard  still  very,  very  far  from  launching. 

In  the  small  community  where  I  am  living 
each  day  I  can  see  several  Anytsyruks  look¬ 
ing  sad  from  their  nests  in  backyards.  Their 
bows  dreaming  about  Horns,  Tahitis,  and 
Capetowns;  they  are  waiting  for  stays,  an¬ 
chors  and  pulpits.  For  years,  waiting  for 
many  years.  As  the  ancient  yoga  principles 
said  “Lust  is  a  source  of  all  troubles.”  And 
probably  nowhere  this  sentence  is  more  ap¬ 
plicable  than  in  the  area  of  home-built  boats. 

As  I  said,  I  was  one  who  contracted  this 
uncurable  disease  —  at  least  in  a  way.  The 
year  was  1960.  Year  of  beautiful  weather 
and  wild  ideas.  After  graduation  from 
Technical  University  in  Gdansk,  Poland  all 
my  friends  started  their  careers  in 
laboratories,  big  factories,  in  government 
projects.  Not  me! 

Instead,  to  create  rainbow  of  socialism,  I 
decided  to  build  a  boat.  My  own!  To  be 
truthful,  my  dream  was  partly  made,  “Made 
in  England”;  she  was  a  lifeboat  from  com¬ 
mercial  freighter  dragged  during  her  life  all 
over  all  seas  of  the  world.  Dragged  almost  to 
death. 

When  my  love  could  not  meet  safety  stan¬ 
dards  anymore,  she  was  thrown  away  from 
her  ship  like  an  aborted  embryo  (on  govern¬ 
ment  expences?)  and  offered  for  sale.  I  met 
her  in  now  world-famous  Lenin’s  Shipyard, 
(staying  as  far  from  politics  as  possible;  fame 
is  not  necessary  for  ship  building) .  She  was 
25-ft.  double-ender,  seasharp,  seaworthy, 
beautiful,  a  living  miracle,  and  more,  more, 
more. 

I  spent  all  my  savings  earned  from  publish¬ 
ers  in  many  countries  and  proudly  painted 
my  name  on  her  oak  as  a  mark  of  owner¬ 
ship.  I  gave  the  last  100  zloty  (“the  golden 
one”  —  Polish  currency)  to  an  old  semi-blind 
and  semi-dumb  guard:  “Father,  you  see 
there  are  some  pieces  in  my  boat  —  sea  an¬ 
chor,  bilge  pump,  old  sails.  I  will  be  glad  if, 
tomorrow,  when  I  will  load  this  beauty  on 


OUT  OF  MY  MONEY 


truck,  not  only  all  these  belongings  will  stay 
inside,  but  even  she  shall  have  more  chat¬ 
tels.”  “Yes,  Sir,”  replied  the  old  man,  “there 
are  lots  of  boats  around.”  As  we  see  my  new 
friend  had  probably  good  hearing  and  ex¬ 
cellent  vision. 

I  felt  like  big  boss  when  the  shipyard  crane 
lifted  my  love  like  a  feather  and  placed  on  a 
rented  truck.  To  save  cost  we  shared  truck 
with  another  wise  guy  who  also  bought 
wrecked  lifeboat.  This  smaller  junk,  we  load¬ 
ed  into  my  gem. 

Honking  and  roaring  we  made  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  to  my  home  in  small  harbor, 
Leba.  Yes,  as  you  guessed,  to  the  backyard. 
Almost  half  community  came  when,  because 
of  mobile  crane  failure,  we  tryed  to  unload 
double-loaded  truck.  After  an  hour,  I  was 
almost  crazy  looking  once  at  the  huge  un- 
mobile  mass  of  two  boats  and  once  at  the  fast 
running  meter  indicating  still  more  and  more 
zloty  (“golden  ones”). 

Finally  the  driver  agreed  to  stop  the  meter 
after  he  was  placed  in  the  best  restaurant 
(town  had  only  one) .  And  both  us  lucky  boat 
owners  started  our  honeymoons  borrowing 
all  softwares  from  the  whole  community. 
From  old  pillows,  teddy  bears,  to  automobile 
tires  and  bundles  of  straw.  We  connected  the 
boat’s  hooks  (lifeboats  have  two  fantastic 
hooks  for  launching)  to  the  nearest  cherry 
tree  using  wireropes,  while  the  driver,  after 
endless  shots  of  Vodka  (vodka  means  “love¬ 
ly  water”)  pushed  accelerator  to  the  end. 

What  happened  was  a  treat  for  all  specta¬ 
tors  and  proof  of  Albert  Einstein’s  statement 
that  objects,  if  speed  is  significant,  contracts. 
Speed  was  probably  so  big  that  contraction 
together  of  two  boats  was  complete.  See, 
please  Fig.  2.  The  23  footer  was  absolutely 
pressed  into  the  25  footer  (her  benches  as 
her  chatters  were  broken)  and  after  we  paid 
the  skyrocket  truck  fee  we  started  conversa¬ 
tion.  It  sounded  like  this: 

Andrew:  “Please  take  your  f - junk  out 

from  my  boat!” 

Tomasz:  “Please  let  release  my  boat  so  I 
can  take  her  out  from  your  f— —  junk!” 

For  which  I  replied  in  my  native  Russian: 
“O’b  wasch  mat.” 

But  both  wishes  were  out  of  question.  The 
broken  benches  of  the  big  boat  blocked  the 
smaller  boat  like  latches.  And  here  were  no 
knobs  to  turn  “latches”  back. 

Finally  we  both  ended  this  eventful  day  in 
best  restaurant  of  town,  ending  here  our 
man-to-man  talk  and  sinking  troubles  in 
oceans  of  “45%  potato  solution”.  The  future 


was  promising  and  south  seas  amazing  when 
we  crawled  out,  having  stars  as  friends  and 
winds  as  mistresses. 

Even  today,  twenty  years  after,  it  is  hard 
to  remember  those  months;  hand-saw  and 
hand-drill.  No  power  tools.  Hand-made 
bolts,  home-made  joints.  Endless  hours  of 
work,  endless  hours  of  frustration.  Rain 
when  you  start  to  paint;  snow  when  you  start 


to  sand.  Expences,  errors,  vandalism.  And 
enlightened  that  to  rebuild  the  boat  is  pro-  j 
bably  harder  challenge  than  to  build  new 
one.  Girls  come  and  gone,  money  only 
gone.  And  then  the  worst,  an  article  in  Ger¬ 
man  Die  Yacht  magazine  reported  of  some¬ 
one  who  made  similar  mistake. 

On  New  Year  night,  when  whole  East 
Europe  from  Ural  to  the  Wall  is  happy, 


* 
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BOAT  KITS— 27  trailerable  nodels- 
POWER  and  SAIL-1 1-30'  Molded 
fiberglass  bulls  and  decks  come  facto¬ 
ry  assembled— you  install  factory  sup¬ 
plied  interior  Save  half  factory-bum 
cost  No  experience  required  ^  ■* 
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OUT  OF  MY  MIND 


drunk,  horny,  rich  and  more,  I  was  sitting  in 
my  little  room  alone  listening  to  firecrackers 
explosion  and  roaring  of  happy  fishermen. 
With  first  pale  hours  of  New  Years  I  wrote  in 
my  Log  Book  (it  still  exists) : 

“The  idea  to  rebuild  lifeboat  was  wrong. 
There  is  no  way  to  convert  lifeboat  to  cruiser. 
And  for  this  reason  this  work  will  be  finished 
regardless  of  costs  and  expences  .  .  .” 

After  one  year  of  exile  1  returned  to  civili¬ 
zation.  1  got  job,  I  relaxed  in  a  rock  climbing 
camp,  I  bought  pair  of  jeans  (sign  of  high 


side  the  hull,  reducing  space  and  increasing 
safety.  1  placed  berths,  storage  places,  all 
utilities,  and  one  day  I  placed  this  ad: 

Fantastic  seaworthy  sailboat  for 
sale.  Rebuilt  famous  lifeboat  which 
logged  million  sea  miles  (on  her 
freighter).  Sturdy  and  sharp.  Spare 
sails,  equipment,  etc.,  etc.  Call  41  88 
87  Nights. 

I  sold  my  love,  still  a  virgin,  almost  im¬ 


.  the  idea  to  rebuild  a  lifeboat 
is  wrong.  And  for  this  reason  work 
will  be  finished  regardless  of  cost  .  . 


standard),  I  started  to  write  a  new  book. 

Spending  a  lot  of  money  1  built  mast  and 
rudder.  Lenin  Shipyard  workers  produced 
for  us  fantastic  hardware  (and  they  did  not 
strike!).  I  placed  four  floating  chambers  in¬ 


mediately,  never  sailing  her  even  one  inch. 
And  1  hoped  that  after  one  error  1  found  my 
way  to  resolve  my  mistake. 

But  regardless  of  all,  in  a  way  1  am  proud 
of  my  work,  of  hand-made  bolts,  of  mile- 


long  cuts  with  hand-saw,  of  enormous  stress 
I  was  able  to  take  and  survive.  For  this 
reason  I  can’t  blame  all  those  ,guys  wasting 
their  life  in  backyards  as  much  as  1  had.  If 
they  are  lucky  they  still  can,  as  I  did,  take  out 
almost  all  money  they  spend  (labor  is  rather 
free  in  this  case) . 

I  think  now  (after  almost  quarter  of  cen¬ 
tury),  that  the  whole  problem  is  what’s  our 
motivation.  If  we  are  building  to  save  money 
we  are  absolutely  wrong.  Regardless  that 
man  can  build  almost  everything  at  home  — 
bicycle.,  watch,  electronic  device,  automo¬ 
bile,  another  human  being,  even  spacecraft 
(as  well  as  known  man  in  our  area);  the 
question  is  how  much  it  will  cost.  Is  it  not  bet¬ 
ter  to  buy  ball-point  pen  (25C)  than  produce 
(probably  $25,000  for  the  first  piece). 

If  somebody  will  blame  home-builder:  “I 
can  buy  cheaper”  we  can’t  argue.  But  he 
can’t  argue  when  we  state  “This  is  hand¬ 
made  boat”.  “I  did  this  with  my  own  hands”. 
“You  could  have  cheaper  boat  —  but  you 
can’t  build  her  yourself!”  Fig.  1. 

Flarry  Pidgeon,  a  great  unknown  Ameri¬ 
can  singlehander,  built  his  Islander  himself. 
Also  Legh,  Seven  Vents  and  many  other 
superfamous  boats  were  home-made  before 
their  builder  sailed  them  around  the  world  to 
fame. 

Today  our  industrialized  times  with  hun¬ 
dreds  boats  available  in  all  types,  dimmen- 
sions,  it  is  queers  to  build  boat  in  backyard. 
Certainly  boat  kits  sound  very  impressive  if 
you  belive  that  the  price  of  hull  plus  price  of 
deck  is  equal  the  price  of  the  whole  boat. 
Really  both  listed  above  belongings  are  pro¬ 
bably  about  50%  off  material  price  and  25% 
off  total  cost,  including  labor. 

But,  but,  but  .  .  .  Against  all  skeptic  and 
caustic  remarks  it  is  something  great  in  the 
idea  of  building  your  boat.  And  regardless  all 
previous,  mostly  sad,  experiences,  many  en- 
thusiastics  will  start  in  this  and  in  the  next 
years.  Some  of  them  will  resign  after  year, 
some  after  ten  years.  Some  of  them  will  even 
finish  their  work.  To  all  of  them  my  best 
wishes  and  my  highest  respect.  Regardless 
they  are  building  from  wood  or  fiberglass  — 
they  are  man  from  steel.  And  I  really  know 
what  I  am  talking  about!!! 

P.S.  —  Rebuilt  lifeboats  are  not  so  bad 
vessels  as  it  may  look.  Ten  years  after  my 
backyard-beauty  adventure  I  did  ocean  sail¬ 
ing  in  rebuilt  open  lifeboat.  With  trade  wind 
she  was  rolling  like  sputnick.  But  this  is 
another  boat  and  another  story  .  .  . 

—  andrew  urbanczyk 
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Marine  Market  Place 

Has  Something  to  Offer  You 


5901  Christie  Ave. 
Emeryville,  CA 
(415)  428-2146 


2025  Old  Middlefield  Way 
Mountain  View,  CA 
(415)  961-3940 


Price  •  Selection  •  Service 


Complete  outboard  service  center  at 

Mt.  View  store.  Authorized  Johnson  Dealer. 

We  can  handle  your  Swedging 
and  Nicro  Press  needs. 

Electronics  repair  available.  Bring  yours  in 
and  we  will  have  it  taken  care  of  for  you. 

Regency  5500 


55  Channel 

20  Channel 
Scan  Memory 
Weather  Scan 


$42900  $325.00 

First  Radio  with  Program  Priority. 


Antennas 

*497  VHF 
8V2  ft.  6  DB 

$69.95  $29.95 

*4015  VHF 
Masthead  Mt. 

$62.95  $41.95 

*5200  CB 

$29.95  $24.95 


Autohelm  1000 


For  tiller-steering  yachts  17-35  ft. 
LOA.  Integran  compass  sensor,  con¬ 
trol  circuits  and  actuator. 


$549.00 

$469.00 


Meca  201/301 

$199.00 

$139.95 

0-60  ft.  0-120  ft. 


$219.00 

$149.95 

0-60  ft.  0-360  ft. 
Transom  Mt. 


Boat  Brush  Kit 

Two  Part  Handle 

$1  1.75 

$9.95 


With  Mop 

$8.25 

$6.95 


AK1  Life  Vest 


WA 


$4.99 


Lifeline  Safety 
Netting 


2x10 

$24.40  $18.98 
2  x  20 

$48.75  $37.60  I 


Nicro  Boom  Vang 

Complete  with  3/8  Sampson  Line. 


4:1 

$  1  10.00 

$84.85 


3:1 

$96.00 


$74.00 


Yachting  Tableware 

Non-Skid 


Dinner  Plate 
Salad  Plate 
Cup 
Bowl 


Interlux  Polythane 

Super  Gloss.  Brush  — ; 

on  that  New  _  xV» 
Fiberglass  look. 


Klnterlux 


$33.50 

$19.95 


s wr»  ah*1 

P0LYTHAN1 


Johnson  Motors 

*  Dealer  prep  and  tank  tested 


W/Gear  Shift 


2  HP  $399.71  $319.95 

4.5  HP  734.24  589.95 


4  Man  Achilles 

Quality  tough  nylon  fabric  coated 
with  DuPont  Hypalon. 


9'5"  Length 
4'7"  Beam 
-  Weight  62  lbs 

Standard  equipment:  Bowdodger, 

floorboards,  motor  mount,  aluminum 
oars.  Max.  HP  4. 


$930.00 


$599.00 


Magma  Bar-B-Q 

All  Stainless 
Carry  Bag 


$99.50 

$69.95 


Stantion  mt. 
Floor  mt. 

Rod  Holder  mt. 


$25.95  $  19.95 

12.95  9.95 

26.95  19.95 


Sun  Shield 

Clear  Marine  Finish 
3  Year  Durability  Warranty 


$20.35 


$16.95 


Westlin 
Bow  Roller 


6"  $29.95  $22.95 

New  11"  69.95  5  5.95 

New  Side  Mt.  52.95  4  2.35 


Hydro-mite 
Battery  Tester 


A  handy  item  to  have. 

$2.00  $1.43 


Ritchie 

NEW  Helmsman 

These  compasses  were  designed  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  Ritchie 
accuracy,  dependablity  and  craftsman¬ 
ship  at  an  affordable  price. 

Fully  Gimballed 
Extra  45°  Lubber  lines 
Large  4"  dial 


Bracket  Mt. 

$79.50 

$56.75 


Bulkhead  Mt. 

$89.50 

$64.50 


Marine  Tex  -  Grey 

Handles  like  putty. 
Hardens  like  steel. 
Sands  like  wood. 


Jr.  Kit 
1  Lb.  Kit 


$3  49  $2.85 
9  95  8.10 
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NEW  Peterson  48 


(Sistership  to  “Williwaw”) 


San  Juan  34 

A  True  Cruiser/Racer 


Melinda  Laudy 
Bert  Wells 


Your  Sales  Staff 
Kent  Rupp 


Shirlee  Edwards 
Ian  Quinn 


Freya  39 

Moore  24 

Now  A 

One-Design  Speedster 
Clipper  Yacht  Harbor,  Sausalito  (415)  332-1130 


Fast,  Safe,  Comfortable  Cruising 

Available  in 

Various  Stages  of  Completion 


At  Our  Dock  Through  the  Month  of  May 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIVE 


Above  —  Paui  passing  time  with  a  feathered 
friend.  Below  —  Diana,  who  didn’t  want  to  give 
up  the  voyage  for  anything. 


Last  February  1,  Diana  Talley  and  Paul 
Svornich  left  on  a  three-week  vacation  to 
“get  some  sunshine  and  look  at  boats.” 

On  August  26,  they  sailed  into  the  Straits 
of  Juan  de  Fuca  after  105  days  at  sea. 
Diana,  dressed  in  layers  of  wool  blankets, 
joined  Paul,  who  was  wearing  a  pair  of  long 
underwear,  in  eating  their  last  food  —  an 
onion  from  Panama. 

pending  time  on  the  water  is  not  a  new 
experience  for  Paul  and  Diana.  Fishing  runs 
in  the  blood  of  the  Svornich  men;  Paul  had 
been  fishing  since  he  was  thirteen.  Now,  at 
the  age  of  25,  he  has  had  several  offshore 
sailing  experiences. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  Diana  bought  a 
fishing  boat,  the  Ruby  Jean,  and  anchored 
her  in  the  middle  of  Eagle  Harbor.  One  of 
her  closest  neighbors  is  a  little  floating  cabin 
—  Paul’s  home.  After  the  two  met,  Diana 
had  her  first  taste  of  sailing,  and  quickly 
came  to  share  Paul’s  dream  of  living  from  the 
sea. 

It’s  not  hard  to  see  that  the  union  works 
well. 

“Paul  taught  me  how  to  dream  and  fan¬ 
tasize,”  says  Diana.  “We  would  sit  on  the 
houseboat  at  night  and  talk  about  all  the 
things  we  wanted  to  do.  1  guess  I’m  a  little 
more  solid  than  Paul;  I  think  I  help  make  the 
dreams  reality.” 

So  when  the  two  left  on  a  whistle-stop  air¬ 
line  tour  of  the  Bahamas  and  the  Caribbean, 
they  didn’t  rule  out  the  possibility  of  making 
the  trip  home  by  boat. 

“We  knew  we  wanted  to  make  a  long 
passage,”  says  Diana.  “We  had  talked  about 
what  we’d  need  and  what  we’d  learn,  so  we 
were  prepared  mentally.  We  just  didn’t  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  happen  so  soon.” 

Paul  and  Diana  were  not  looking  for  a 
yacht.  They  had  their  eyes  on  a  Bahamian 
sloop,  a  solidly-built  wooden  workboat. 
While  in  that  country,  they  watched  one  of 
the  finest  craftsmen  of  the  boats  at  work  and 
became  convinced  of  the  vessels  merit. 

On  a  tip,  they  decided  to  go  to  Belize 
(British  Honduras)  to  see  similar  boats  of  that 
country.  Handmade  with  machetes,  these 
vessels  are  for  fishermen.  Smaller  than  most 


cruising  yachts,  they  rarely  have  the  com¬ 
forts  of  standing  headroom  bunks,  cooking 
facilities  or  marine' heads.  Most  of  the  below- 
deck  space  must  be  used  as  a  fish  hold  — 
comfort  becomes  a  luxury. 

D 

i  aul  and  Diana,  accustomed  to  living 
without  the  conveniences  of  electricity,  run¬ 
ning  water,  and  extra  space,  found  the 
worker’s  boat  practicality  appealing,  and 
decided  they  could  convert  the  Belize  sloop 
to  a  Puget  Sound  fishing  boat. 

“We  crawled  through  the  bilge  of  every 
boat  the  wasn’t  out  fishing,”  laughs  Diana. 
“We  took  our  time  and  found  the  right 
boat.” 

What  they  found  was  “Isela”,  or  Izzie,  as 
Diana  calls  her  —  a  Belize  sloop  named  for 


the  daughter  of  the  boat’s  first  owner.  She 
needed  some  work,  but  Paul  and  Diana 
figured  she  was  worth  the  $5,000  asking 
price. 

With  a  local  shipwright’s  help,  they  fixed 
decks,  corked  seams,  painted  the  bottom; 
and  converted  the  forward  fish  hold  into  a 
rough  bunk. 

For  navigation,  some  friends  supplied  the 
compass,  Diana  bought  a  “funky  sextant” 
from  a  passing  yacht,  and  they  added  an 
AM-FM  receiver  with  two  short-wave  bands. 


DAYS  AT  SEA 


The  compass  would  give  direction,  the  sex¬ 
tant  would  be  used  for  celestial  navigation, 
and  the  radio  would  provide  universal 
Greewich  time  to  determine  longitude. 

A  liferaft  was  also  purchased  in  Belize. 

“A  local  fisherman  had  found  it  at  sea  with 
nine  people  hanging  off  of  it,”  says  Paul. 
“We  figured  it  had  some  good  luck  attached 
to  it.” 

The  nine  people  were  barely  alive,  added 
Paul,  but  Diana  felt  more  comfortable  for  its 
presence.  (“We  also  had  one  lifejacket,”  she 


All  Photos  by  Cathy  Stevenson 


says.) 

In  addition  to  some  charts,  a  friend  had 
sketched  a  map  of  Panama,  the  first  landfall, 
on  the  back  of  a  napkin. 

“We  used  it  when  we  came  in,"  says  Paul, 
“but  we  had  some  trouble  with  it.” 


T 

1  he  trip  from  Belize  to  Panama  was 
estimated  to  take  two  to  three  weeks;  Diana 
bought  three  weeks  worth  of  food. 

The  couple  also  bought  a  pressure  cooker 
in  Belize  —  something  which  may  have  sav- 


ed  their  lives  later  on. 

With  these  provisions,  they  left  Belize  and 
“took  the  route  of  Christoper  Columbus”  to 
Panama.  The  long  trip  from  Panama  home 
was  in  their  minds,  and  they  figured  this 
short  passage  would  be  the  easist  of  the  ad¬ 
venture. 

They  were  wrong. 

The  first  day  out,  Isela  hit  30-knot  winds 
and  10-ft.  waves.  The  blow  was  constant  — 
it  lasted  for  three  weeks. 

“I  was  so  ignorant  and  naive,  I  didn’t  really 
care,”  recalls  Diana.  “But  it  was  really  rough 
physically.  We  didn’t  even  have  time  to 
brush  our  teeth.  It  was  so  rough,  we  didn’t 
feel  like  eating.  I  think  we  got  one  good 
night’s  sleep.” 

Diana’s  experience  as  a  seamstress  came 
in  handy.  The  forward  sail,  the  jib,  proved 
too  weak  and  old  for  the  blow,  and  Diana 
was  kept  busy  mending  the  constant  tears. 
While  Isela  pounded  into  the  waves,  Diana 
held  on  at  the  bow  with  needle  and  thread. 

As  hard  as  the  passage  was,  Paul  and 
Diana  felt  better  about  Isela. 

“It  was  a  good  test  for  the  boat,”  says 
Paul. 

It  was  also  a  good  test  for  Paul  and  Diana, 
who  learned  to  keep  one  another’s  spirits  up 
during  the  crossing.  The  worst  weather  was 
over,  but  the  physical,  mental  and  emotional 
trials  to  come  would  demand  that  teamwork 
and  harmony  over  and  over  again. 


Perhaps  she's  not  your  ideal  cruising  boat,  but 
she  got  the  job  done. 


Paul  and  Diana  used  an  outboard  engine 
to  get  through  the  Panama  Canal.  That  was 
the  only  time  power  was  used  during  their 
trip.  The  motor  was  kept  lashed  to  the  deck, 
and  Diana  kept  Paul  from  throwing  the 
unreliable  machine  overboard.  . 

In  Panama,  a  new  jib  was  made  and  minor 


re-rigging  work  done.  The  trip  home  was 
estimated  at  two  to  three  months;  again, 
Diana  loaded  Isela  with  food.  Nearly 
seventy-gallons  of  water  was  taken  aboard 
—  they  figured  on  drinking  one  quart  per 
person  per  day.  More  navigation  charts  were 
purchased,  plus  some  foul-weather  gear. 


Isela  is  now  in  service  as  a  fishing  boat  in 
Sound. 


Isela  left  Panama  with  sights  set  for 
home,  but  one  hundred-fifty  miles  offshore, 
Paul  and  Diana  turned  back.  The  boat’s  hull 
had  just  been  painted,  and  already  there  was 
a  thick  growth  covering  the  bottom. 

“It  looked  like  worms  but  we  couldn’t  real¬ 
ly  tell,”  says  Diana. 

If  it  had  been  worms,  there  was  a  chance 
the  boat  would  be  eaten  to  shreds  by  the 
time  Isela  was  far  out  to  sea,  so  the  decision 
was  made  to  return  to  Panama.  On  the  way 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIVE 


back,  a  piece  of  the  rudder  broke,  which 
made  returning  even  more  of  a  necessity. 

Isela  was  beached,  and  Paul  and  Diana 
scraped  the  bottom  and  painted  in  the  surf 
and  the  rain.  The  rudder  was  repaired,  and  a 
week  later,  the  departure  from  Panama  was 
made  again.  On  a  Thursday,  evening,  Isela 
left  Taboga  Island. 

“As  we  left,  we  looked  up  and  saw  a  cross 
standing  on  a  hill,”  says  Diana.  “It  was  an  in¬ 
credible  moment.  We  said  a  couple  of  heavy 
prayers  to  God.” 

Five  days  out  from  Taboga  Island,  Isela’ s 
radio  broke. 

Diana  had  brought  with  her  a  small  electric 
watch,  but  the  couple  wasn’t  sure  how  well  it 
kept  time.  A  few  seconds  of  error  could 
result  in  many  miles  of  altered  course. 

“We  watched  it  and  guessed  it  lost  about 
twelve  seconds  a  day,”  says  Diana.  “We 


knew  where  we  were  by  the  latitude,  so  we 
just  dead  reckoned.” 

The  currents  and  the  rip  tides  in  the  Bay  of 
Panama  make  navigation  very  difficult,  so 
when  Diana  spotted  Malpelo  Island  one 
morning,  it  was  good  news.  Navigation  was 
worked  backwards,  and  Isela  continued 
south  by  dead  reckoning  —  towards  the 
trade  winds. 

Paul  and  Diana  kept  track  of  their  mileage, 
direction  and  the  rest  was  an  “educated 
guess”. 

Twenty-eight  days  after  the  radio  broke 
down,  Diana  was  up  on  deck  singing  one  of 
her  favorite  songs  from  a  musical. 

“I  thought  there  had  to  be  some  better 
music,”  laughs  Paul,  “so  I  turned  on  the 
radio.  It  worked.” 

They  were  only  fifty-five  miles  off  course 
—  “real  good,”  says  Paul. 

1  hen  came  the  Big  Leak. 

For  some  unknown  reason,  Isela  began 
taking  on  water.  For  five  straight  days,  Paul 
and  Diana  bailed  800-900  gallons  of  water  a 
day  from  Jsela’s  bilge  —  with  buckets. 

“We  couldn’t  sleep,”  says  Diana.  “We’d 
take  turns  bailing,  each  about  seven  to  ten 
minutes  every  hour.” 

It  was  the  lowest  part  of  the  trip  for  Paul, 
who  thought  the  boat  might  be  breaking  up. 

“We  thought  she  might  be  twisting  apart,” 
he  says. 

Even  though  Paul  was  discouraged,  he 
did  not  want  to  turn  back  again.  They  both 
knew  the  trip  would  be  over  if  they  were 
forced  to  return  to  Panama  again. 

“I  didn’t  want  to  go  back,  but  I  wasn’t  sure 
about  Diana,”  says  Paul.  “Then  one  day  she 
said  the  second  to  the  last  thing  she  wanted 
to  do  was  drown  at  sea,  but  the  last  thing  was 
to  go  back  to  Panama.  Then  I  knew  she  felt 
the  same  way.” 

One  day,  Paul  heard  a  hissing  noise  in  the 
bilge.  He  found  the  leak,  dove  overboard 
and  fixed  it  with  a  butterknife. 

Between  the  northeast  and  southeast 
tradewinds,  Isela  fell  into  the  doldrums  — 
there  was  no  wind  for  ten  days. 

“I  think  the  hardest  part  of  the  trip  was 
when  there  was  no  wind,”  says  Diana.  “The 


hardest  thing  at  sea  is  a  blank  mind.  That’s 
when  your  fantasies  and  fears  creep  in.” 

To  fill  their  days,  Diana  sketched  fantasy 
restaurants,  houses,  camper  trucks.  Every 
measurement  was  figured  out  to  the  inch; 
every  detail  thought  of,  changed,  and 
changed  again.  In  their  dreams,  Paul  and 
Diana  opened  many  restaurants  and  lived  in 
many  houses. 

Paul  learned  to  make  bread  in  a  can  with 
the  pressure  cooker.  His  concoctions  of  flour 
and  water  added  laughter  and  discovery  to 


Kashmira  Marina  —  a  woman  from  the  sea 
whose  presence  commands  peace  and  har¬ 
mony. 


the  long  days. 


Isela  emerged  from  the  doldrums,  and  for 
a  while,  Paul  and  Diana  were  right  on 
schedule,  making  their  way  north  in  good 
time.  They  had  been  at  sea  for  over  two 
months,  and  figured  they  would  be  home  in 
two  weeks  —  the  food  and  water  supply 
would  last  until  then. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIVE 


“We’d  say,  ‘let’s  celebrate  next  Friday  and 
make  it  Pineapple  Day!’  Then  it  was  a 
big  decision:  shall  we  have  it 
crushed  or  sliced?’’ 


^\nd  then,  the  little  sloop  hit  another 
high  pressure  area  in  the  North  Pacific,  and 
was  becalmed  again. 

This  time,  the  endless  days  of  drifting 
became  life-threatening. 

The  food  supply  was  shrinking,  and  water 
getting  low. 

Paul  and  Diana  decided  to  ration  their  re¬ 
maining  food  and  water  supply.  They  quit 
cooking  altogether,  because  things  like  rice 
took  too  much  water. 

Isela  was  nearly  1,000-miles  offshore,  and 
drifting  farther.  Some  days,  the  little  boat 
would  catch  some  wind  and  travel  fifty- 
miles.  Other  days,  she  would  drift  fifteen- 
miles  back  south. 

Fish  became  an  important  food  supply  — 
the  staple. 

“It  was  great  when  we’d  catch  fish,”  says 
Diana.  “We’d  eat  fish  for  two  weeks,  and 
then  nothing  for  two  weeks.” 

With  no  engine,  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  wait.  The  high  could  last  for  days,  weeks, 
or  months.  With  no  motion  there  was 
nothing  to  mark  one  day  from  the  next. 

“We  thought  a  lot,”  says  Diana.  “It’s  hard 
to  explain,  but  there  was  nothing  that  existed 
besides  our  thoughts.  We  completely  relived 
our  entire  lives  two  or  three  times.” 

“My  head  was  so  clear  that  I  remembered 
experiences  from  when  I  was  two-years  old,” 
says  Paul. 

Together,  Paul  and  Diana  remembered 
their  childhoods,  talked  about  dreams,  and 
lived  in  their  fantasies  for  three  weeks.  Small 
events  became  major  mileposts  in  time;  a 
piece  of  styrofoam  drifting  by  caused  a  stir  on 
the  boat. 

“We’d  say,  ‘hey,  let’s  open  a  can  of 
pineapple  next  Friday’,”  recalls  Diana. 
‘“Let’s  celebrate  next  Friday  and  make  it 
Pineapple  Day!’  Then  it  was  a  big  decision; 
shall  we  have  crushed  or  sliced?  We  talked 
about  it  and  looked  forward  to  it  and  finally 


decided  on  crushed.  When  we  went  to  open 
it,  the  can  had  rusted  through  and  it  was 
ruined.  You  can’t  imagine  how  disappoint¬ 
ing  that  was.  So  we  decided  to  open  the 
other  can.  After  all,  it  was  Pineapple  Friday.” 

Inactivity  made  the  couple  weak.  Diana 
was  losing  weight  rapidly,  which  added  to 
her  lethargy.  It  was  Paul,  she  says,  who  kept 
active,  and  kept  her  going. 

“We  really  knew  we  were  going  to  be 
OK,”  she  says.  “You  can  live  for  a  long  time 
without  food  as  long  as  you  have  liquids.” 

One  day,  Paul  discovered  he  could  pres¬ 
sure-cook  sea  water,  hook  up  a  plastic  tube, 
and  collect  fresh  water  from  the  condensa¬ 
tion.  With  this  process,  they  made  a  gallon  of 
fresh  water  every  four  hours. 

Although  still  caught  in  the  high,  that 
event  marked  the  turning  point  of  their  trip. 
They  were,  Paul  and  Diana  sensed,  going  to 
make  it. 

They  emerged  from  the  high  to  greet  40  to 
50  knots  winds.  Inactive  days  were  replaced 
with  constant  work  and  little  sleep.  Huge 
waves  crashed  over  the  Isela’ s  bow,  and  the 
swells  picked  up  the  little  boat  and  dumped 
her  violently  into  troughs. 

The  gale  lasted  three  days;  by  this  time 
Paul  and  Diana  were  weak  and  exhausted. 
A  freighter  came  within  1,000  feet  of  Isela, 
but  the  couple  resisted  asking  for  assistance. 

On  August  20,  the  water  changed  from  a 
deep  blue  to  green;  for  the  first  time  in 
ninety-rtine  days,  Paul  and  Diana  saw  land. 
Instantly  the  wind  died,  and  it  took  six  days 
to  inch  slowly  towards  the  Straits. 

W hen  they  finally  saw  Port  Angeles, 
Paul  and  Diana  had  one  can  of  tomato 
paste,  some  rice  and  an  onion  left  onboard. 
Water  sloshed  around  below;  there  was  al¬ 
most  no  dry  spot  left  to  sleep,  and  few  dry 


clothes.  A  sports  fisherman  came  by,  and  the 
couple  delivered  to  him  a  letter  to  Paul’s 
parents,  telling  the  family  they  were  going  to 
make  it. 

By  now,  Paul  and  Diana  could  literally 
smell  land  The  lush  green  growth  filled  them 
with  a  sense  of  joy  —  they  celebrated  and  ate 
the  onion. 

While  coming  through  the  Straits,  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  came  out  to  meet 
Isela.  Paul  and  Diana  were  overwhelmed 
with  the  prospect  of  talking  to  someone. 
They  laughed,  screamed,  waved  their  arms. 

The  Coast  Guard,  however,  was  not  quite 
so  friendly.  Crew  members  informed  Isela 
they  were  boarding  the  boat  —  with  guns. 

“They  said  they  were  checking  for  mini¬ 
mum  federal  requirements,  like  lights  and 
stuff,”  laughs  Paul. 

“We  told  them  we  didn’t  use  drugs,”  says 
Diana,  who  claims  she  went  right  on  with  her 
friendly  babble  as  the  Coast  Guard  searched 
their  vessel. 

Actually,  says  Paul,  they  were  “really 
rude”,  and  .did  not  even  offer  assistance 
through  the  Straits. 

aul  and  Diana  made  their  own  way  to 
Port  Townsend,  where  they  stepped  off  the 
boat  for  the  first  time  in  one  hundred-six 
days.  There  to  greet  them,  coincidentally, 
was  Bainbridge  Islander  Ron  Keys. 

Keys  took  Paul  and  Diana  out  to  dinner. 
As  they  left  the  restaurant,  Diana  saw  some 
coffee. 

“I  thought  about  what  it  would  be  like  to 
drink  some  coffee  the  next  morning,  but 
then  I  decided  to  wait  until  I  got  home  to 
have  some  really  good  coffee,”  says  Diana. 

The  next  morning,  Diana  popped  her 
head  out  the  hatch,  and  there  on  the  deck 
was  a  thermos  of  fresh-ground,  steaming  hot 
coffee. 

“We  knew  Ron  had  left  it  there  but  he 
wasn’t  around,”  she  says.  “That  was  one  of 
the  most  touching  things  that  anyone  has 
ever  done  for  me.” 

Neither  Diana  nor  Paul  will  soon  forget 
that  you  should  always  plan  for  the  worst. 
Their  trip  home  from  Port  Townsend  took 
them  three  days  longer  than  they  had  an¬ 
ticipated;  they  ran  out  of  food  again,  this 
time  for  three  days. 

When  Isela  finally  sailed  into  Eagle  Har¬ 
bor,  Diana  had  lost  thirty  pounds;  Paul,  ten. 


DAYS  AT  SEA 


They  had  their  fears  at  sea  —  freighters 
ramming  the  little  boat,  whales  tipping  her 
over  out  at  sea,  and  the  biggest,  that  one  of 
them  would  be  lost  overboard,  leaving  the 
other  alone  —  but  it  was  their  fantasies  and 
dreams  that  kept  Diana  and  Paul  afloat,  and 
alive. 

When  there  was  nothing  to  do,  they  built 
houses,  and  when  there  was  nothing  to  eat, 
Diana  dreamed  of  cucumbers  and  Paul 
peach  kefir.  They  both  longed  for  the  day 
when  they  would  see  Paul's  parents  again. 
And  Paul  thought  of  his  workshop. 

Now  that  they’re  back,  time  at  sea  has 
slowed  them  down,  they  say. 

“Life  seems  richer,”  says  Paul.  “It’s  not 
that  it’s  any  different  than  before,  it’s  just  that 
I  notice  everything." 

The  important  thing,  say  Paul  and  Diana, 


is  that  they  did  it.  The  strokes  of  fate,  the 
hunger,  the  weakness  —  well,  that’s  just  a 
part  of  being  at  sea. 

“The  ocean  was  just  keeping  us  out  there 
as  long  as  she  could  without  really  threaten¬ 
ing  our  survival,”  says  Paul.  “She  just 
wanted  to  show  us  that  we  really  don’t  have 
any  control  over  her.” 

—  cathy  Stevenson 

What  happens  to  folks  after  a  trip  like  that ? 
Cathy  Stevenson  provided  us  with  the  up¬ 
date: 

Paul  and  Diana  have  once  again  taken  up 
residence  on  their  Bainbridge  Island 
houseboat,  and  are  busy  fishing  Puget 
Sound  waters  aboard  Isela.  “The  whole  pur¬ 
pose  of  our  trip  was  to  bring  a  sailboat  back 
that  we  could  use  for  fishing,"  says  Diana. 
“It’s  really  economical  —  even  when  we 
motor  the  whole  time,  we  only  use  about  $5 


worth  of  gas  each  trip.”  Pual,  who  used  to 
work  on  commercial  fishing  boats,  “got  tired 
of  the  competitive  atmosphere,  the  greed 
and  the  awful  engines.  He  used  to  come 
home  with  headaches,”  says  Diana.  “Fishing 
under  sail  is  much  more  peaceful.”  One  day 
of  fishing  per  week  supports  the  couple,  who 
sell  rock  cod  in  Seattle’s  Chinatown,  and 
easily  dispose  of  the  rest  on  the  island. 

Isela  wasn’t  the  only  thing  Paul  and  Diana 
brought  back  from  their  trip;  while  in  those 
lusty  tradewinds,  Diana  conceived  a  child, 
born  March  9.  Kashmira  Marina  (“a  woman 
from  the  sea  whose  presense  commands 
peace  and  harmony”)  goes  along  on  the 
fishing  trips,  and  according  to  Diana,  “loves 
being  aboard  the  boat.”  As  for  being  preg- 
nate  at  sea,  Diana  says  “the  sickness  was  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  all  the  peaceful  time  I 
had  to  think  and  prepare  myself  for  my  next 
great  adventure  —  having  a  baby.” 
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JAPAN 


Fukunari  Imada 

Gozo  Okada 

Yoichi  Higashiyama 

Tadashi  Kato 

Masato  Hatanaka 

Senjl  Kohmoto 

31 

36 

18 

40 

45 

32 

Taiyo 

Tasakl  Pearl  of  Tida 

charter 

charter 

Parthenos 

Harumi 

11.2  meters 

10.5  meters 

9  00  meters 

11.6  meters 

10  0  meters 

Sawachi  Custom 

U-Boat  35 

IMP  30 

Hatanaka  -  custom 

Consider  sailing  alone  for  5,500-miles, 
racing  against  a  dozen  other  solo  stalwarts. 
Sounds  pretty  grueling.  But  for  five  of  the 
entries  in  the  upcoming  San  Francisco  to 
Kobe,  Japan  race,  that’s  just  half  of  the 


story.  They’re  sailing  from  Japan  to  San 
Francisco  before  the  race! 

Three  of  the  five  are  students  of  the  sailing 
school  run  by  Hirohsi  Tozuka,  who  won  the 
Solo  TransPac  in  1975.  According  to  Mrs. 


Hiroko  Sugiyama,  the  S.F.  representative 
for  the  Nippon  Ocean  Racing  Club,  Tozuka 
has  carved  out  quite  a  niche  for  himself  with 
his  sailing  school,  and  has  had  great  success 
with  teenagers  and  adults  who  have  social 
adjustment  problems  (sounds  like  the  Out¬ 
ward  Bound  School,  which  is  great  physical 
and  mental  therapy). 

With  preparations  entering  the  final  stages 
before  the  June  7  starting  date,  there  are 
thirteen  entries.  All  are  Japanese  with  the 
exception  of  two-time  race  veteran  Claus 
Hehner  of  Germany  and  hometown  heroine 
Linda  Weber-Rettie.  Don  Keenan  has  also 
made  some  noises  about  going,  but  at  press 
time  he  wasn’t  an  official  entry. 

T* he  race  is  sponsored  by  the  Kobe  Port 
Island  Exposition  Association,  and  is  part  of 
a  six-month  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the 
huge  man-made  Port  Island,  described  as 
being  big  enough  to  hold  “as  many  as  one 
hundred  and  twenty  ball  parks.”  Kobe  is 
near  Osaka  on  the  eastern  end  of  Japan. 

This  will  be  the  third  singlehanded 
TransPac  to  Japan.  The  first  was  in  1969, 
consisting  of  five  yachts  with  no  Japanese 
participants.  Eric  Taberly,  winner  of  the 
1964  race  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  won 
with  a  time  of  thirty-nine  days.  Taberly  sailed 
a  special  downwind  design  and  was  so  fast 
he  got  to  the  finish  before  the  race  committee 
had  set  up  a  watch  for  the  finishers! 

The  second  race  ran  in  1975.  Five  of  the 
^  eight  entrants  were  Japanese,  including  win- 
8  ner  Fliroshi  Tozuka,  who  sailed  his  Wings  of 
tj  Yamaha  across  in  forty-one  days.  Also  com- 


We  ve  got  a  lot  of  admiration  for  Linda,  who  helps  kids  with  learning  disabilities  in  Fremont.  We 
encourage  our  readers  to  contribute  to  her  TransPac  effort. 


SINGLEHANDED  TRANSPAC 

\  • 


Some  of  Linda’s  competition. 


I 


Y oshifi  Okamoto 

36 

Ray 

I  1 .40  meters 
U-Boat  38 


Toshio  Kobayashi 
34 

Tetlsu 

11.40  meters 
U-Boat  38 


Mitsugu  Sakaino 
27 

charter 
10.17  meters 
Yamaha  33 


Katsuya  Sakai 
61 

Naruto 
8.25  meters 
Vega 


•Yoshihide  Oda 
36 

charter 
10.00  meters 
IOR  33 


Claus  Hehner 


peting  were  Kenichi  Horie,  a  hero  in  Japan 
after  his  solo  transpacific  voyage  in  1962, 
and  Noriko  Kobayahsi,  the  first  woman  to 
take  part  in  the  race.  * 

O^o-organizers  of  the  1981  race  along 
with  the  Nippon  Ocean  Racing  Club  are  the 
Slocum  Society  and  the  San  Francisco  YC. 
They’re  all  holding  a  SFYC  members-only 
bash  on  June  5th,  complete  with  press  con¬ 
ference,  a  presentation  and  a  spread  of, 
Japanese  food,  beer  and  sake.  The  NORC 
Commodore  will  be  on  hand,  along  with  the 
Japanese  consulate  and  none  other  than 
Senator  Sam  Hayakawa.  Sorry,  it’s  a  closed 
event,  but  you  can  meander  down  to  the 
SFYC  dock  and  have  a  look-see  at  these  in¬ 
trepid  voyagers  and  their  craft. 

As  mentioned  in  last  month’s  Sightings, 
Linda  Weber-Rettie  was  seeking  a  sponsor, 
and  we’re  glad  to  report  she  has  one  —  Sun- 
tory,  Inc.,  a  Japanese  liquor  distillery  with 
some  products  here  in  the  U.S.  Linda  was 
still  firming  up  the  financial  details  when  we 
talked  to  her.  Suntory  wanted  all  her  sails, 
including  the  main  and  jibs  to  have  blue  and 
white  stripes,  the  company  colors.  When  she 
told  them  it  would  cost  about  $12,000  to  re¬ 
do  her  present  inventory,  their  enthusiasim 
waned  a  bit.  She  did  have  to  change  the 
name  of  her  Yamaha  33,  though,  from 
Rough  and  Rettle,  to  The  Spirit  of  Suntory. 

Linda’s  barebone  budget  for  the  project 
was  $22,000,  including  sails  ($8,000),  in¬ 
surance,  IOR  certificate,  ham  radio,  liferaft, 
a  week’s  stay  in  Japan  and  air  fare  home. 
She  still  has  to  figure  out  how  to  get  the  boat 


home  to  S.F.,  assuring  us  she  didn’t  want  to 
sail  back! 

W ith  only  five  weeks  to  put  her  cam¬ 
paign  together,  Linda’s  really  hustling. 
Several  people  have  offered  to  work  on  the 
boat  for  her  and  the  Ballena  Bay  YC  is 
throwing  a  benefit  auction  for  her  on  May 
30.  Linda’s  working  on  drawing  up  short 
term  incorporation  papers,  so  all  donations 
will  be  tax-deductible.  You  can  send  checks 
to  Rettle  Singlehanded  Transpacific,  Inc., 
323  Tideway  Drive.,  Apt.  D,  Alameda,  CA 


94501  or  phone  521-7172  to  talk  with  her. 
The  auction  will  be  an  open  event,  but  she 
doesn’t  want  to  overload  the  Ballena  Bay 
YC,  so  let  her  know  if  you  plan  to  attend. 

Linda’s  both  excited  and  overwhelmed 
with  all  she  has  to  do  to  get  ready,  including 
passing  the  FCC  ham  radio  test  and  being 
able  to  send  morse  code  at  a  rate  of  thirteen 
words  per  minute. 

“I’ll  save  my  Japanese  language  books  un¬ 
til  the  trip,’’  she  says.  “I  figure  there’ll  be 
plenty  of  time  to  study  them  then.” 

—  latitude  38  sue 
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3  STORES - BARGAIN  PRICING 


Rancho  Cordova,  CA 

Tue.-Fri.  10-6  —  Sat.  9-6  —  Sun.  10-5 

(916)  635-1932 


or 


DAVIS 


CHART 
HOLDER 

All  Purpose  Storage  Container 


Weatherproof  ★  Floats  ★  Durable 
Ideal  for  charts,  documents,  prints/papers, 
Fishing  rods,  spare  parts. 

40”x3”  diameter  (1.03  m  x  76  mm) 

#086 

$6.15 


6  GAL.  GAS  TANK 

Easy  to  stow.  Easy  to  carry. 

Fuel  Gauge 

$26.95  $20.99 

Fuel  connectors  for  all  types  of  engines 
available. 


APELCO 


Ranger  360 

Dual-Range  Depthsounder 

60  foot  —  60  fathom  w/adjustable  alarm. 

Save  $60. 00 

ONLY  179.00 


O’NEILL’S 

YACHT  CENTER 

2222  East  Cliff  Drive 
Santa  Cruz,  CA 
Everyday  9-5 

(408)  476-5200 


or 


MAGMA 

Barbeque 

ONLY 

$78.00 

with 
tote  bag 


Stanchion  mount  010-080  $20.45  —  other  mounts  avail. 


VALLEJO  MARINE 

2430  Sonoma  Blvd. 
Vallejo,  CA 

Tue.-Sat.  9-5:30  —  Sun. -Mon.  Closed 

(707)  643-7179 


£^rule 

PUMPS 


Available  in  24”  and  36”, 
without  hose. 

24”  MXW' 

7.59 

36”  J 2r&T- 

8.99 


$4.95  Value 
for 

$3.95 


OPTRONICS®  Cone  Lite™ 

Handy,  compact  combination  spot/flood 
utility  light.  Built-in  glare  shield,  reflector  & 
spot  lens.  Hanging  clip.  Cigarette  lighter 
plug. 


PERKO. 

Retail: 
$28.25 

NOW 
$22.25 


fig.  280 


Adjustable  spreader  floodlight. 

All  Brass,  Chromium, Plated 
12  Volt  Sealed  Beam  Unit  —  Watertight 


PAN  AM  WINDSURFING 


ALL  PHOTOS  BY  LOUIS  KRUK  Ai,Vt  Sot  the  manV  thousands  it  takes  to 

enter  your  yacht  in  the  Pan  Am  Clipper 
Series  held  on  even-numbered  years  in 
Hawaii?  Neither  do  we,  and  probably  never 


Backpacking  out  on  the  warm,  blue  Pacific. 


will.  But  here’s  what  you  might  want  to  do  as 
an  alternative;  go  out  and  purchase  a  wind¬ 
surfer,  become  very  proficient,  and  then 
enter  the  1982  Pan  Am  Hawaiian  Windsurf¬ 
ing  World  Cup  Regatta.  It  costs  about  a 
grand  or  so  to  get  into  the  game,  so  it’s  not 
the  money  that’s  going  to  be  the  problem,  it’s 
the  skill.  j 

In  the  firmament  of  boardsailing  competi¬ 
tion,  there  are  two  big  international  events 
for  U.S.  boardsailors.  There  is  the  Wind¬ 
surfer  Worlds,  a  one-design  competition  that 
was  last  held  in  the  Bahamas  and  won  by  the 
appropriately  named  Ken  Winner.  The  se¬ 
cond  is  the  Pan  Am  Hawaiian,  which  was 
also  won  by  Winner. 

The  1981  Pan  Am  Hawaiian  was  held 
March  20-29  at  Kailua  Bay  on  the  island  of 
Oahu,  with  activity  headquarters  being  the 
Kalama  Beach  Club,  a  casual  sort  of  native 
club  on  the  shores  of  Kailua  Bay.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-four  entries  representing  six¬ 
teen  different  countries  vied  for  honors  in  the 
competition,  including  entries  from  many 
European  countries  where  boardsailing  has 
come  to  rival  sex  in  popularity.  The  U.S. 
had  fifty-eight  entries,  but  West  Germany 
was  strong  with  seventeen,  Japan  with 
twelve,  and  France  with  ten.  Several  women 
entered,  but  none  made  the  finals. 

In  the  exploding  world  of  boardsailing 
there  are  three  kinds  of  classes.  There  is  one- 
,  design  racing  in  which  everybody  sails  the 
same  board.  In  the  United  States  that 
generally  means  the  Windsurfer,  which  cur¬ 
rently  has  about  ninty-five  percent  of  the 
market.  Then  there  is  the  misleadingly  term¬ 
ed  ‘open  class’,  which  is  actually  very  restric¬ 
tive  in  it’s  requirements.  Conceived  by  Euro¬ 
peans,  it’s  considered  by  some  to  be  “crazy”. 

The  third  class,  the  really  big  one,  interna¬ 
tionally,  is  the  ‘construction  class’.  In  the 
construction  class  anything  goes,  and  be¬ 
tween  races  you  can  change  rigs,  sails,  and 
virtually  whatever  you  want. 

Construction  class  boardsailers  are  a  far 
cry  from  the  original  Windsurfer  and  are 
right  on  the  heels  of  grand  prix  ocean  racing 
technology.  At  the  Pan  Am  it  was  common 
to  find  boards  of  kevlar,  masts  of  graphite, 
and  sails  of  mylar.  It’s  become  a  high-perfor¬ 
mance,  hi-tech  sport. 

The  Pan  Am  Hawaiian  featured  both 
‘open’  and  ‘construction’  classes,  but  had  no 


PAN  AM 


one-design  racing.  The  competition  is  ac¬ 
tually  composed  of  three  entirely  different 
events.  First  there  are  triangular  races  as  are 
common  in  general  yachting.  Then  there 
was  a  long  distance  race,  which  took  the  fleet 
through  eighteen-nautical  miles  of  coastline, 
weaving  in  and  around  islands,  and  in  and 
out  of  the  surf  line.  The  third  facet  of  com¬ 
petition  is  called  ‘ins  &  outs’  and  isn’t  dirty  at 
all.  The  race  committee  simply  set  a  buoy 
beyond  the  surfline  and  the  entrants  sail  a 
repetitive  windward-leeward  course  through 
the  surf.  Each  of  these  three  kinds  of  com¬ 
petitions  is  weighed:  the  triangle  races  count 
for  forty-five  percent,  the  long  distance  for 
thirty-fjve  percent,  and  the  ‘ins  &  outs’  for 


Boardsailing  builds  healthy,  handsome  bodies 
1 1  ways/ 


A  little  'ins  &  outs  notice  the  'gaff  rig'  on  the  boat  at  left. 


twenty  percent. 

To  the  unitiated,  boardsailing  appears  to 
embody  aspects  of  surfing,  sailing  and 
motocross  motorcycling.  The  latter  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  during  the  ‘ins  &  outs’  competi¬ 
tion  where  the  race  committee  makes  an  ob¬ 
vious  attempt  to  make  the  course  as  arduous 
as  possible,  and  to  include  wave  jumping, 
wave  riding,  sailing,  and  surfing/sailing.  Un¬ 
like  many  forms  of  sailing,  boardsailing 
demands  that  the  skipper  be  athletic. 

This  year’s  Pan  Am  started  in  disappoint¬ 
ment  with  the  reliable  tradewinds  failing  to 
live  up  to  their  reputation,  causing  cancella¬ 
tions  and  delays.  Boardsaiiing  rules  require 
that  “a  minimum  of  wind  speed  of  Beaufort 


WINDSURFING 


4  (13-17  mph)”  to  race,  and  races  in  which 
the  wind  dies  can  be  abandoned  at  the 
discretion  of  the  race  committee.  Several 
times  the  race  committee  declined  to  cancel 
races  and  their  decision  was  the  source  of 
controversy  during  eliminations  when  some  j 
sailors  thought  they  should  have  cancelled. 

No  matter  where  you  race,  not  matter  what 
you  race,  there  will  always  be  controversy. 

Eventually  the  trades  did  rise  to  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  for  the  finals  on  March  27th,  there 
was  a  consistent  20  to  25  konts  of  wind  and 
4  to  5  foot  seas. 

There  are  many  excellent  boardsailors 
around,  but  it  was  evident  in  this  series  that 
there  are  folks  who  are  clearly  superior  to  the 


You  can't  watch  too  long  without  wanting  to 
join  the  action. 


PAN  AM 


pack  at  this  point  of  the  game,  and  were  able 
to  demonstrate  their  superiority  throughout 
the  series.  Five  of  the  top  six  qualifiers,  for 
example,  took  the  top  five  sports  in  the 
finals. 

Robby  Naish,  long  time  winner,  is  one  of 
those  who  is  at  the  top  of  the  crowd  and  con¬ 
fident  of  his  ability.  Asked  how  he  thought 
he’d  fair  in  the  regatta,  he  said,  “I’m  confi¬ 
dent  I’ll  place  in  the  top  five.”  Indeed  he  did, 
finishing  second  by  the  narrowest  of  margins 
to  Ken  Winner,  current  Windsurfer  World 
Champion  and  winner  of  the  eighteen-mile 


Top  5  Pan  Am  Hawaiian 
Windsurfing  World  Cup 


Notice  the  foot-straps  to  keep  the  Captain 
aboard? 


Ken  Winner 
Robby  Naish 
Jurgen  Honsched 
Phillip  Pudenz 
Charley  Messmer 


2.2125 

2.9375 

3.0 

4.10 

5.55 


U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

W.  Germany 
W.  Germany 
Switzerland 


Cruising,  boardsailng  style 


''  ^ 

. 

1 1111 

mm 
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long  distance  race. 

Enough  of  the  hotshots,  how  do  you  go 
about  assuming  your  rightful  position  at  the 
top  of  the  boardsailing  heap?  We’d  suggest 
you  start  by  learning  how  to  boardsail  locally, 
and  to  that  end  we’ve  closed  a  number  of 
local  spots  where  you  can  get  lessons.  Once' 
you  become  rated  and  “expert”,  you  can 
enter  the  two  big  local  events,  the  Alcatraz 
Regatta  and  the  Golden  Gate  Crossing. 

Without  an  expert  rating  you  cannot  enter 
these  two  events  or  any  others  that  cross  San 


“That  ole  Columbia  shuttle  ain't  got  nothing  on  me." 


Vessel  Control  Lanes  or  else  the 
Coast  Guard  is  going  to  bust  local  fleet  18 
and  no  longer  permit  Windsurfing  in  those 
areas. 

How  do  you  qualify  as  an  expert?  You 
practice  and  then  you  race.  If  you  complete 
the  entire  series  of  races  on  a  day  with  15 
knots  of  wind,  and  all  the  finishers  of  all  the 
races  vote  that  it  was  indeed  an  ‘expert’  day, 


then  voila!  You  are  an  expert.  Crazy,  no? 

If  you  don’t  want  to  race,  then  don’t  race, 
but  don’t  chuck  off  the  jdea  of  boardsailing. 
Boardsailing  has  proven  a  hit  with  cruising 
boat  owners  the  world  around,  and  they  are 
becoming  big  favorites  to  drag  up  to  the  delta 
with  the  big  boat.  And  why  not,  boardsailing 
is  fast,  wet,  exciting  and  very,  very  sensual. 

—  louts  kruk 
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Windsurfer  schools  in  Northern  California. 


Bay  Windsurfing,  Box  776,  Menlo  Park,  CA 
94025.  Retail  store  at  853-G  Industrial  Way, 
San  Carlos,  CA  94070.  Phone  415/595-2285. 

Glenn  Taylor  is  the  head  Windsurfer  honcho 
on  the  bay.  Runs  500  to  800  a  year  thru  his 
school  —  the  first  in  the  U.S.  —  each  year. 
Weekend  class  runs  5  hours  minimum.  Cost: 
$55.  All  equipment  provided,  including  dry  land 
simulator. 


1306  Bridgeway, 
415/383-1226  or' 


Windsurfing  Marin, 

Sausalito,  CA  94965. 

415/332-2777. 

Ted  McKown  owns  and  teaches.  Two  lessons 
totalling  5  hours  cost  $45.  Equipment  included. 

Windsurfing  Berkeley,  90  Bolivar  Drive, 
Berkeley,  CA  94710.  4 1 5/84 1 -WIND. 

Weekend  lessons  for  $55,  includes  instruction 
book  THE  WIND  IS  FREE  by  Ken  Winner  and 
Roger  Jones. 

Windsurf  California,  1663  South  Bascom 
Ave,,  Campbell,  CA  95008,  408/866/SURF. 

Two  3-hour  lessons  for  $50  with  guaranteed 
results.  All  equipment  included.  Free  lessons  on 
Wednesdays  from  2  to  7  p.m. 


Windsurf  San  Francisco,  Pier  39,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  CA  94133. 

John  Tansley,  instructor.  Free  lessons  with 
board  purchase.  Otherwise  $75  for  two  3-hour 
session?.  Call  for  appointment. 

Jack  London  Sports,  55  Alice  St.,  jack  Lon¬ 
don  Village,  Oakland,  CA  94607.  415/444-5456. 

Two  2/2-hour  classes,  equipment  included. 

O’Neill’s  Yacht  Center,  2222  East  Cliff  Dr., 
Santa  Cruz,  CA  95062.  408/475-4151. 

Two  2-hour  sessions  for  $40.  Free  demos  Sa¬ 
turday  from  noon  to  five. 

Sailaways  Marine,  906  Elizabeth  St,,  Alviso, 
CA  95002.  408/263-1453. 

Sells  the  Sailrider  (all  the  above  are  Wind¬ 
surfer  dealers)  board  at  $850.  Lessons  come 
with  board  or  cost  $20  for  board  rental  and  in¬ 
structor. 

Mike  Lampe  Yachts,  1155  Embarcadero, 
Oakland,  CA  94606.  4J 5/835- 1  134. 

Sells  the  Dufour  Wing  ($895)  and  gives 
lessons  to  buyers,  usually  2  hours  worth. 
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MAKE  YOUR  BOAT 

SEEWORTHY! 
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If  you  love  a  shiney  boat,  but  hate  the  work  it 
takes.  TR-3  AQUA  GLAZE”  can  help  solve  your 
problem.  It  takes  just  one  application  to  clean  away 
dirt,  oxidation,  even  greasy  waterline  scum,  and 
leave  a  brilliant  shine  that  actually  protects  the 
finish.  TR-3  AQUA  GLAZE  protects  longer  than  any 
wax  or  ordinary  polish.  It  does  not  contain  acids  or 
abrasives  that  scratch  or  etch  the  finish  Use  TR-3 
AQUA  GLAZE  on  all  boat  surfaces;  fiberglass,  gel- 
coat,  brass,  chrome  and  glass. 


We've  got  the  answer  for  quick 
clean-ups,  too  TR-3  BOAT 
WASH”  Just  dilute  to  the  proper 
strength  and  apply  with  a  boat 
brush  or  sponge  Rinse  away 
|  the  dirt  and  it  dries  as  clean 
*  as  can  be 

Two  great  products  for  your 
boat  from  the  makers  of 
TR-3  RESIN  GLAZE  “and 
other  fine  car-care  products 

Team  up  with  TR-3  AQUA 
GLAZE  and  TR-3  BOAT 
WASH  to  keep  your  boat 
ship  shape  and  SEEWORTHY 


TR*3  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
330  W.  Taft  /Orange,  CA92667 
tJLLT^z,  (714)  632-5000 
I TH3  >  TWX:  910-593-2887 


; 


i 
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Lester  Robinson  brought  his  Legs  down  from  Tahoe  and  was  glad  to  be  on  the  ocean  again. 


Gene  Haynes  and  Craig  Johnson  sail  their 
Nor'West  33s  in  company. 


get  a  race  permit  in  time.  You’re  supposed  to 
secure  it  30  days  in  advance  of  the  race,  but 
due  to  the  fact  the  application  wasn’t  submit¬ 
ted  until  17  days  before  the  race,  the  permit 
was  denied.  Race  committee  chairman  Mike 
Rettie  faces  a  $250  fine,  but  it’s  unlikely  it  will 


SINGLEHANDED 


The  5th  running  of  the  Singlehanded  Sail¬ 
ing  Society’s  Singlehanded  Farallones  Race 
on  April  18th  brought  out  the  usual  number 
of  entries,  55,  and  predictions  of  35  knot 
winds.  Instead  of  strong  winds,  the  fleet  was 


Corrected-time  honors  went  to  Jim  Fair  in 
Hurrah ,  a  Yankee  30,  who  beat  Jim  Cate,  in 
Dominique,  another  Yankee  30,  by  a  mere 
18  seconds.  Ed  Searby  was  3rd  in  Rapid 
Transit,  a  Santana  30,  making  it  a  clean 


Frank  'who'  Dinsmore. 


treated  to  a  dismal  day  of  drizzle,  in  which 
the  Golden  Gate  couldn’t  be  seen  from  the 
starting  line  and  visibility  at  The  Rocks  was 
no  more  than  two  or  three  miles.  Those  who' 
had  Lorans  used  them  to  good  effect.  Winds 
rarely  blew  over  15  knots  for  the  early 
finishers,  and  there  were  holes  in  the  wind; 
later  boats  benefited  from  a  growing  evening 
breeze. 

Jack  Halterman  won  the  first-to-finish 
honors  in  his  35-ft.  tri,  Arrow,  finishing  the 
58-mile  course  in  10  hours  and  50  minutes. 


sweep  of  top  honors  for  the  Division  111 
boats. 

Oldest  skipper  to  finish  was  71 -year  old 
Clarence  Nelson  in  an  equally  venerable  Cal 
40.  Like  many  other  sailors  in  the  fleet, 
Nelson  was  boarded  by  the  Coast  Guard, 
who  claimed  they  were  ‘sealing  off  the  port’ 
to  check  for  smugglers.  The  C.G.’s  who 
boarded  Nelson’s  boat  were  very  polite,  and 
asked  him  to  get  his  documentation  papers. 
Harold  had  to  go  below  and  gave  the  wheel 
to  a  C.G.-man  who  —  if  you  can  believe  it 


Joey  Hulse  having  a  good  time  with  Foreplay. 


—  claimed  to  have  never  been  behind  the 
wheel  of  a  boat  before. 

There  was  widespread  suspicion  that  this 
‘closing  off  of  the  port’  was  punishment  by 
the  Coast  Guard  for  the  S.S.S.’s  failure  to 


One  of  the  few  wood  boats,  Randall  Wag¬ 
goner's  Junior  Clipper. 


be  levied. 

Coast  Guard  officials  denied  trying  to 
harass  the  fleet,  but  not  everyone  is  willing  to 
accept  that  explanation.  Chuck  Hawley,  rac¬ 
ing  on  the  Olson  30  Collage,  had  one  of  the 


C.G.’s  who  boarded  him  ask,  “Are  you  the 
last  of  the  finishers?”  When  Hawley  allowed 
that  he  was  one  of  the  first,  the  C.G.  ex¬ 
claimed  ‘Jesus,  we’ll  be  here  all  night!”  It  was 
that  kind  of  race. 
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FARALLONES 


Seventy -one  year  old  Clarence  Nelson  wasn't  stopped  by  the  Coast  Guard  until  he  got  back  inside 
the  Gate. 


ULDB  DIVISION 

DIVISION  II 

1 .  Cliff  Stagg  —  Swede  55 

1 .  John  Robinson  —  Hawkfarm 

2.  David  Hodges  —  Santa  Cruz  27 

2.  Henry  Grandin  —  Mull  36 

3.  Mark  Rudiger  —  Moore  24 

3.  Paul  Connolly  —  Aphrodite  101 

4.  Andy  Bassis  —  j-24 

4.  Dee  Smith  —  J-36 

5.  Chuck  Hawley  —  Olson  30 

5.  Joselyn  Nash  —  Hawkfarm 

6.  Richard  Hodbe  —  Moore  24 

6.  Daniel  Goodard  —  Morgan  382 

7.  Lester  Robertson  —  Moore  24 

7.  John  Waite  —  Ericson  35 

8.  Larry  Ohs  —  Santa  Cruz  27 

8.  Paul  Boehmke  —  Morgan  38 

9.  Joe  Hulse  —  Wilderness  30 

9.  Clarence  Nelson  —  Cal  40 

10.  Bill  Canon  —  Foley  32 

10.  Linda  Webber-Rettie  —  Yamaha 

f  1 .  Jerry  Huffaker  —  Moore  24 

1 1 .  Sam  Crabtree  —  Cal  39 

1 2.  Peter  Hogg  —  Moore  24 

12.  G.  A.  Marken  —  Lafitte  44 

13.  Frank  Dinsmore  —  Olson  30 

1 4.  Carl  Nelson  —  Moore  24 

All  Photos  by  Latitude  38 

Jack  Halterman  and  his  Arrow. 
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SINGLEHANDED 


DIVISION  III 

1.  Jim  Fair  —  Yankee  30 

2.  Jim  Cate  —  Yankee  30 

3.  Ed  Searby  —  Santana  30 

4.  Buz  Sanders  —  Cal  29 

5.  Dick  Debnam  —  Islander  28 

6.  Roger  Paine  —  Cal  2-34 

7.  Gene  Haynes  —  Nor'West  33 

8.  Craig  Johnson  —  Nor’West  33 
DIVISION  IV 

1 .  Bob  Waters  —  Santana  20 

2.  Keith  Stahake  —  Nightengale 

3.  Bob  Diamond  —  Hunter  27 

4.  Maurice  Barr  — Willard  8  Ton 

5.  James  Connolly  —  Ranger  23 

6.  Tery  O'Rourke  —  Buccaneer  25 

7.  John  Hendricks  — Santana  20 

8.  Tony  Bueno  — Ericson  27 

9.  Randall  Waggoner  — junior  ^Clipper 
Tris: 

1 .  Jack  Halterman 

2.  Paul  Mazza  — Tremolino 


TransPac  vet  Sam  Crabtree  in  his  Cal  39,  Catch 
the  Wind. 


What  are  our  prices 
on  boat  insurance? 

We  know  how  we  stand  because  we  bid  against  other  com¬ 
panies  every  day.  The  arrow  at  the  left  shows  how  we  stand; 
yes,  we  sometimes  lose  a  bid  by  5%.  But  eighty-eight  percent 
of  the  time  we  are  under  other  bids  up  to  forty-five  percent! 
That  is  because  we  specialize  in  marine  insurance  —  and  in¬ 
sure  only  good  boats  with  experienced  skippers.  If  you  are  an 
experienced  skipper  with  a  good  boat  —  we  want  you,  and  you 
want  us.  Give  us  a  call. 


CAPTAIN  NEILL  INSURANCE  AGENCY 

582  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94104,  SUITE  614. 
PHONE  (41 5)  421-4995 
ESTABLISHED  1938 

VALG.  CLAYTON  CAPT.  ROY  NEILL 


Ei.aae.-r _ SI  pane _ V  W  invites 

Latitude  38  readers  to  come  in  and 
discuss  fuel  injection;  diesel  cars; 
front-wheel  drive;  this  year’s 


S.O.R.C.;  cruising  the  Catalina 
Islands,  or  your  favorite  spot  in  the 
Delta.  Whether  it’s  cars  or  sailing, 
come  on  in! 


Call  us  about  European  delivery.  934-8224. 


BRANER@SLOANE 


MOTORS,  INC 


1840  North  Main  Street 
WALNUT  CREEK,  CALIFORNIA  94596 


Photo  and  Sails  by  Harry  Braun 
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DOES  IT 
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a  time  jobs  had  added  up  to  recoppering, 
replanking,  replacing  the  stem;  new  decking, 
sheerstrake,  bulwarks,  waterways  and  cap- 
rails;  renewing  ballast,  replacing  sealing  and 
cabin  soles,  stepping  new  masts,  new  rigging 
and  sails;  new  rudder  and  tiller  and  binnacle 
and  windlass  and  wheel;  doors  and  hatches 
and  skylights  and  ladders;  galley  and  cup¬ 
boards  and  counters  and  moldings;  block 
and  tackle  and  fittings  and  lizards  and  lazy 
jacks  and  pinrails  .  .  .  “Well,  we  just  started 


repairing  one  thing  at  a  time  .  , 

Was  this  a  maritime  museum’s  well-fund¬ 
ed  restoration  project  or  the  result  of  a  gener¬ 
ous  grant?  No?  Perhaps  an  endowment,  or  a 
gift  from  a  wealthy  patron,  or  an  angel?  No? 
Today’s  Wander  Bird  is  the  product  of  the 
resources  of  two  people,  Harold  and  Anna 
Sommer,  and  of  the  network  of  helpers  that 
began,  multiplied  and  flourished  under  their 
direction. 

Harold  was  raised  in  Alameda  and  has 


WANDER  BIRD: 


“Start  at  the  beginning,”  I  said.  Harold 
gave  a  long  sigh  and  settled  into  his  chair. 
“Well,  the  first  thing  we  did,  we  hauled  her 
to  see  how  the  bottom  was.  That's  when  we 
really  started  getting  into  it,  when  we  took 
her  down  to  the  shipyard.  1  made  an  offer  — 
a  pretty  low  one.  The  hull  wasn’t  bad,  but 
the  copper  was  terrible.  She  was  really  get¬ 
ting  in  bad  shape.  No  one  was  living  on¬ 
board,  and  she  was  in  the  old  harbor  at  the 
foot  of  Johnson  Street.  She  was  on  the 
verge  of  saving  and  not  saving,  it  was  on  the 
pendulum,  you  know.  The  first  winter  she 
leaked  like  a  basket,  oh  boy.  We  tried  to  seal 
it  off,  and  then  we  got  into  it  slowly.” 

Harold’s  little  black  dog  poked  her  head 
out  from  under  the  table  and  asked  for  a  pat. 

\  “There’s  the  survivor  of  it  all,  standing  right 
here.  Old  Stash.  She’s  been  here  since  we 
started.  She’s  wearing  out,  but  the  ship  is 
getting  better  .  .  .  Well,  we  just  started 
repairing  one  thing  at  a  time  .  .  .” 

T hat  was  in  1969.  By  1981  those  one  at 


The  aft-cabin  stove  is  a  veteran  of  the  Horn. 
The  main  cabin  stove  burned  through. 


THE  RESTORATION 


Wander  Bird,  hauled  out  in  Sausalito  in  the  late  30s;  reportedly  that's  Ralph  Flowers  in  the  ■ 
foreground  with  the  white  work  clothes.  Accompanying  shots  from  the  stern  show  that  Waldo 
Grade  was  just  being  prepared  for  the  highway. 


spent  most  of  his  life  around  boats  and  the 
bay.  He’s  always  been  fixing  up  something 
or  other.  In  high  school  it  was  restoring  cars. 
Then  it  was  restoring  boats.  He  learned  boat¬ 
building  and  woodworking  in  a  school  now 
long  gone  for  he  was  just  in  time  to  know 
men,  oldtimers  even  then,  skilled  in  the  old- 
fashioned  traditions  of  boatbuilding.  Inside 
his  head  is  a  little  museum  full  of  skills  that 
date  back  to  the  days  when  square  riggers 
and  steam  schooners  gathered  in  the  Oak¬ 


land  Estuary.  The  boy  went  on  to  become 
deckhand  on  a  coastal  tug,  fireman  on  a 
steam  tug,  then  got  his  master’s  ticket.  He 
went  to  work  for  Red  Stack  thirty-five  years 
ago  and  for  twenty  years  was  skipper  of  the 
Sea  Prince  which  was  one  of  the  last  working 
wooden  tugs  on  the  bay.  Today  he  skippers 
the  Sea  Fox. 

Fellow  workers  on  the  Bird  explained  his 
magic  in  their  own  way.  “There’s  only  one 
man  that  could’ve  gotten  that  schooner  back 


together,  and  that’s  Harold,”  said  John 
Linderman.  “It’s  his  personality  that’s  done 
it.  Everyone  dearly  loves  the  guy.  He  doesn’t 
growl  at  us  —  oh,  he’s  growled  a  couple  of 
times  and  I  growl  right  back  —  but  it’s  all  in 
the  interest  of  the  job.  He’s  not  aggressive, 
he’s  not  hustling,  he  comes  across  because 
you  can  see  that  he’s  intensely  interested.” 

Billy  Martinelli  says,  “I  lived  in  that  cabin 
on  the  stern  of  the  Bird  for  two  and  a  half  to 
three  years,  and  apprenticed  with  Harold. 
He  was  always  telling  sea  stories,  he  could 
make  your  mind  wander  to  another  place  in 
time.  The  young  guys  just  got  carried  away 
and  were  willing  to  work  for  days  just  for 
room  and  board.  Oh,  I  don’t  regret  it  at  all.” 

Harold  leaned  back  into,  his  chair  at  the 
end  of  the  long  table  in  the  main  cabin  and 
continued.  “I  think  she’s  better  now,  stronger 
than  she’s  ever  been.  I  think  you  could  say 
she’s  been  over  fifty  percent  rebuilt.” 

“T 

1  met  Kit  Africa.  1  knew  him  when  he 
was  a  kid,  and  1  knew  his  Dad  for  years.  He 


The  date  on  the  door  is  wrong,  the  Bird  wasn't 
actually  launched  until  the  early  I880's. 
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THE  RESTORATION 


A  gift  from  Herb  Madden,  an  1877  lamp  from 

the  Star  of  France. 


was  building  a  small  dory,  and  then  he 
started  working  on  the  Bird.  He  just  got  bet- 
ter  and  better.  Then  I  met  Billy  Martinelli 
who  was  working  over  on  the  Baiclutha.  He 
came  over  here  and  he  was  good.  I  knew 
John  Linderman  when  I  was  a  kid  in 
Alameda  and  he  was  probably  one  of  the 
best  guys  they  had  down  at  the  Stone  Yard. 
John  is  a  meticulous  worker  and  we’ve  had 
our  ups  and  downs,  our  arguments,  but  he’s 
usually  ninty-nine  percent  right.  My  son 
Ross  came  over  to  live  with  us  about  1976, 
just  in  time  to  get  into  a  lot  of  the  backbreak¬ 
ing  work.  That’s  how  it  got  started,  one  thing 
at  a  time,  one  person  after  another  coming 
over  to  help.  Oh,  it  just  snowballed.” 

Along  with  his  varied  talents,  Harold  has 
another  quality  that  was  of  value  to  the  pro¬ 
ject.  “He’s  a  great  scrounge.  He  can  find 
anything,  you  know,”  said  Billy.  “He’s  built 
this  boat  on  a  shoestring."  Harold  can  see 
value  in  a  piece  of  junk  cast  off  years  ago. 
Suddenly  it  is  not  a  piece  of  junk,  but  an  ob¬ 
ject  restored  to  its  original  function.  He  not 
only  knows  where  to  look  for  what  he  needs, 
but  how  to  fix  it  when  he  finds  it.  And  often, 
when  even  Harold  couldn’t  find  something, 
someone  would  bring  him  one,  or  build 
another.  And  when  word  got  around  about 
the  restoration  of  the  Bird,  a  loTbf  things  that 


had  been  given  away  over  the  years  were 
returned  to  her. 

As  if  in  confirmation  Harold  looked 
around  the  cabin  and  said,  “Billy  made  that 
skylight  and  the  doors  out  of  teak  from  the 
decks  of  the  old  battleship  Maryland.  When 
they  were  scrapping  her  over  there  we  were 
pretty  hard  up  for  stuff  and  we  used  what  we 
could  get.  They  were  ripping  up  her  big,  fine 
Berma  teak  deck  with  a  forklift  —  it  just 
made  me  sick.  I  was  running  the  Sea  Prince 
and  I  got  some  of  the  wreckers  to  lower  me 
down  some  and  we  used  it  all  up. 

•  “One  day  Herb  Madden  Jr.  came  down 
and  he  said,  'Here  Harold,  here’s  the  old 
lamp  Dad  took  out  of  the  Star  of  France 
when  he  rebuilt  her  —  its  the  original  lamp 
from  1877.’  That’s  the  chandelier  right  there 
over  the  table  —  oh  the  table  —  that’s  been 
there  since  the  pilot  days.  It  was  all  covered 
with  linoleum,  you  know,  and  that’s  the 
original  bench.  Gwen  Tompkins  always 
hated  it,  said  it  looked  like  a  park  bench.  Oh, 
that  little  stove  in  the  aft  cabin,  that  used  to 
be  there  and  Commodore  gave  me  back  that 
stove  for  my  birthday  one  time.  Commodore 
has  been  a  great  help,  well,  he  was  almost 
born  on  this  boat.” 

People  had  been  steadily  appearing  and 
disappearing  on  the  companionway  stairs. 
Anna  was  straightening  up,  placing  fresh 
flowers  here  and  there,  polishing  the  bronze 


on  the  chimney  pipe.  Harold's  sons,  Ross 
and  Webb,  tramped  back  and  forth  with 
lumber  and  tools.  “We’re  redoing  the  head," 
said  Harold.  “About  time  to  get  the  throne 
out  of  the  air  and  we’re  replacing  the 
bathtub.”  Power  tools  whined  quietly  behind 
the  head  door  and  fine  dust  drifted  out. 
Webb  vanished  into  the  galley,  probably 
planning  some  culinary  masterpiece  for  the 
workers  who  were  beginning  to  gather.  John 
arrived  to  continue  work  on  the  rigging. 

• 

I  larold  continued.  “Don  Arques  has 
been  a  great  help.  He  opened  up  his 
warehouse  and  l  got  different  bands  for  the 
rigs  and  odds  and  ends  you  can’t  get 
anywhere.  Don  had  them  down  there  from 
scow  schooners  and  ships  he  had  wrecked 
over  the  years.  That’s  my  old  tug’s  flat  card 
compass.  When  they  junked  the  Sea  Prince, 

I  got  that. 

“And  Penny  Cerbode  —  oh,  she's  been 
an  angel  to  this  boat.  She’s  bailed  me  out  of  I 
don’t  know  how  many  shipyards  and  she’s 
donated  so  many  things.  She  was  always 
willing  to  help  out.  I  think  no,  I  know  — 
that  if  it  wasn’t  for  her  help  we  wouldn’t  be 
this  far. 

“And  don’t  forget  about  Anna!  She  puts  a 
lot  into  this  boat:  money,  painting,  var¬ 
nishing,  polishing  and  feeding  everybody.” 


The  Bird  feleven  years  ago,  prior  to  Sommer's  restoration.  She's  due  to  sail  again  on  June  I  st,  June 
15th  and  June  22nd  all  Mondays.  Invitations  are  now  being  sent  out. 


From  left  to  right:  Alex  Davidson,  Sterling  Hayden,  Kit  Africa,  Harold  Sommer,  and  John  Linder- 
man. 


-  KIC  I  IAKI )  Al  I  AN 

John  stopped  muttering  and  rummaging 
about  in  search  of  a  tool  long  enough  to  add, 
“Don't  ever  forget  about  Anna.  She’s  the 
hardest  worker  here.  Every  night  she  comes 
home  after  work  and  she  never  knows  how 
many  people  she’s  going  to  feed.  I  don’t 
think  the  job  would’ve  gotten  done  without 
Anna.”  The  banging  and  thumping  in  the 
head  abruptly  ceased.  Out  came  an  old  cast 
iron  club  with  claw  feet.  We  followed  it  up 
the  curving  companionway  stairs  and  went 
on  deck.  “Billy's  going  to  reproduce  it  in 
fiberglass,"  said  Harold.  “That  big  heavy  old 
tub  is  the  last  of  the  stuff  from  the  houseboat 
days.” 

But  we  were  supposed  to  be  starting  from 
the  beginning.  Harold  resumed  his  story  on 
deck,  pointing  out  the  milestories  in  the 
restoration.  “We  had  to  stop  the  leaks.  We 
had  no  choice  about  that  first  job.  We  were 
living  on  her,  and  you  had  to  watch  out 
where  you’d  step  or  you’d  be  standing  in 
water.  The  deck  was  all  covered  with  tar 
paper  and  plywood  and  tar,  and  we  had  to 
peel  all  that  off.  Then  we  replaced  about 
one-quarter  of  the  deck.  The  deck  is  pitch 


WANDER  BIRD 


pine. 

“Next  we  had  to  take  care  of  the  copper 
on  the  bottom.  We  towed  her  over  to  Ander¬ 
son  &  Christofani’s  and  on  the  way  the  old 
copper  was  just  staffing  off  in  sheets.  It  just 
peeled  off  as  we  went  through  the  water.” 


There  was  a  lot  of  copper  to  replace,  and 
they  kept  at  that  job  through  subsequent 
hauls,  adding  what  they  could  until  it  was  all 
recoppered.  Billy  said  “For  years  he’d  go 
around  to  all  the  junkyards  —  he’d  go  down 
to  a  guy  sorting  copper  and  he’d  give  him  a 


The  flat  card  compass  from  Harold's  old  tug,  The  Sea  Prince 


fifth  and  say,  ‘look,  if  you  come  across  any 
scrap  copper  put  it  in  a  corner  and  I’ll  come 
back  and  buy  it.’  He  did  that  for  years.” 

“Then,  I  guess,  next  it  was  the  stem,”  con¬ 
tinued  Harold.  “It  had  gone  rotten  clear 
through  to  the  waterline.  When  we  started  to 
open  it  up  I  thought,  ‘Oh,  boy,  what  have  I 
gotten  into  here?”’  Billy  stopped  banging  on 
the  tub  and  walked  forward  with  us  and  ex¬ 
plained,  “We  did  it  in  the  water.  We  built  a 
scaffolding  around  the  boat  t<2>  work  off  of 
and  we  had  to  cut  the  stem  all  the  way  down 
to  the  water,  that’s  how  far  it  had  gone.  A 
few  planks  were  rotted  on  either  side.  You 
could  go  up  there  with  a  large  knife  and  stick 
it  anywhere  and  it  would  just  disappear.  It 
was  rotten  as  an  old  pumpkin.  We  ended  up 
putting  in  several  long  scarfs  and  built  it  up, 
then  we  backed  it  up  with  a  large  steel  plate. 
That  stem  is  probably  stronger  than  it’s  been 
in  seventy-five  years  —  it’s  like  a  tugboat 
stem.” 

We  walked  to  the  railing  and  looked  down 
at  the  smooth  white  topsides.  Harold  said, 
“Her  sides  were  all  patched  up  with  tin  and 
plywood;  some  of  the  damage  was  recent 
where  she’d  been  gouged  by  pilings,  some 
from  ice  long  ago.  The  plankings  were  oak 
and  they  were  tremendously  heavy.  Her 
frames  under  the  waterline  when  we  scraped 
them  were  hard  as  stone,  but  the  plankings 
were  bad.  They  were  burned.  This  type  of 
oak  just  burns  and  turns  to  dust  —  if  isn’t  rot 
—  it’s  a  burning  of  the  wood.  So  we  had  to 
change  some  of  her  oak  topsides  to  fir.  She’s 
stronger  now.  She’s  all  bolted  together,  she’s 
got  lV2-inch  trunnels;  all  bronze  bolted  and 
through  trunnelled  and  she  has  iron  knees  in 
her.” 

“One  of  the  big,  rough,  tremendous  jobs 
on  the  whole  boat  was  when  we  resealed 
and  scraped  and  cleaned  the  hull  out  and 
put  all  new  apitong  sealing  in  where  it  need¬ 
ed  it,  and  it  needed  plenty.  The  old  iron 
ballast  had  deteriorated  the  sealing  over  the 
years,  just  ate  away  at  it.  There  are  parts  of  a 
broken  up  British  locomotive  down  there. 
When  we  pulled  the  ballast  we  could  see  the 
boiler  front  and  the  cylinder  and  some 
sidewheels.  We  had  everybody  pulling  that 
stuff  out  —  what  a  job!  Ross  and  Kit  did  a  lot 
of  the  backbreaking  work  and  Kit  moved  it 
with  his  two  dories.  They  held  a  little  over  a 
ton  each,  and  I  don’t  know  how  many  trips 
he  made  over  to  Johnson  Street  with  that 
stuff.” 

That  was  one  of  the  many  days  when  a  lot 
of  fun  was  going  on  concurrently  with  a  lot  of 
work;  one  of  the  days  it  seemed  like  a  picnic 


was  happening  onboard.  The  dory  went 
back  and  forth  between  the  Bird  and 
Johnson  Street,  filled  to  its  absolute  capaci¬ 
ty.  It  looked  like  Kit  was  sitting  in  a  hole  in 
the  water  moving  majestically  across  the  har¬ 
bor  on  his  own.  “We  got  it  over  there,  chip¬ 
ped  the  whole  thing,  dipped  it  in  cement, 
and  hauled  it  back,”  said  Harold. 

We  moved  to  the  stern  and  looked  at  the 
rudder  post.  Harold  said  that  the  old  rudder 
had  been  taken  to  the  Maritime  Museum. 
“We  made  a  new  rudder  out  of  ironbark 
from  Maui.  They  sent  four  big  timbers  over 
on  the  SS  Lurline  and  we  used  up  every  bit 
of  it,  the  rudder,  shoe,  belaying  pins  and 
such.  Ross  and  Billy  laid  out  the  old  rudder.” 

Billy  joined  us  on  the  stern  and  said,  “1 
went  over  to  the  Balclutha  where  Bird's 
original  rudder  is,  and  copied  it.  I  made 
templates  and  measured  and  made  another 
one.  The  stock  is  ironbark,  the  blade  is 
douglas  fir.  I  used  modern  tools  —  basically 
roughed  it  out  with  a  skillsaw  and  a  skill 
power  planer  and  then  the  finishing  touches 
were  done  with  wooden  hand  planes  and 
hand  tools.  I  use  both  —  I’m  a  traditional 
person  but  I’ll  use  modern  tools.  In  fact,  I’ll 
use  whatever’s  available,  which  is  sort  of 
Harold’s  idea,  too  —  you  make  do  with  what 
you  have.  It  took  a  month  and  a  half  to  make 
the  stock.  Not  full  time,  of  course,  but  I  kept 
going  back  to  the  Balclutha  to  take  more 
measurements.  I  really  didn’t  want  to  make  a 
mistake  putting  the  pintels  on.  The  three 
pintels  on  the  back  all  had  to  be  perfectly 
aligned  —  even  1/8-inch  out  the  rudder 
wouldn’t  fit.  So  I  was  sweating  out  the  whole 
building  of  the  rudder.  I  didn’t  feel  good  until 
it  was  actually  in  place.  We  shipped  it  in  the 
water.  1  was  down  in  scuba  gear  and  we  had 
an  A-frame  with  a  come-a-long  on  it  and 
guys  up  on  deck.  We  finally  managed  to 
wrestle  it  into  place  after  a  day  or  so.  That 
and  the  stem  were  the  major  projects  I  got  in¬ 
to/so  1  guess  you  could  say  I’ve  been  around 
here  from  stem  to  stern  ...” 


Harold  indicated  a  tiller  lying  on  deck 
and  said,  “When  Warwick  bought  her  she 
still  had  the  original  tiller  steering,  a  great, 
massive  thing  with  a  dog’s  face  carved  on  it. 
He  didn’t  use  the  tiller  —  it  was  a  real  killer,  I 
guess  —  in  following  seas  ycm’d  really  have 
to  watch  out  for  the  thing.  Well,  that  original 
tiller  is  in  the  Maritime  Museum  and  they  lent 
it  to  us  so  we  could  make  a  copy.  Then  we 
made  the  new  steering  gear  so  that  you  can 
just  clap  that  tiller  on  if  anything  goes  wrong. 


Anna  Sommer,  poking  her  head  through  where  the  stem  should  be.  It  took  Harold,  Bill  Martinelli, 
and  Kit  Africa  6  months  to  tear  it  all  out.  « 


Her  original  German  steering  gear  was  laying 
down  below  —  lucky  —  and  her  sheet  buf¬ 
fer,  and  we  just  rebushed  it  and  put  new  pins 
in  it.  Sterling  Hayden  bought  me  a  nice  new 
44-inch  Gloucester  iron  wheel.” 

As  the  years  went  on,  celebrations  marked 
the  milestones.  Each  new  acquisition  or  ob¬ 
ject  returned  to  its  home  was  duly  welcomed 
and  then  settled  down  to  perform  its  func¬ 
tion.  Many  were  the  dinners,  the  sand¬ 
wiches,  the  bottles  of  wine  and  beer  that 
vanished  as  the  restoration  progressed.  New 
helpers  appeared  and  old  friends  moved  on 
to  other  things,  yet  they  always  came  back  to 


have  a  look  at  the  progress  and  to  take  part 
in  the  celebrations. 

Major  milestones,  accompanied  with  ap¬ 
propriate  celebrations  were  the  steppings  of 
the  two  masts.  In  1952  both  masts  had  been 
cut  to  stumps  about  5-ft.  above  the  deck. 
Those  were  her  second  masts,  installed  by 
Warwick  Tompkins  during  the  Bird’s  first 
restoration.  Harold  pulled  out  the  stump  of 
the  foremast  first,  and  under  it  was  a  Dutch 
nickle  dated  1929,  the  year  Tompkins  re¬ 
stepped  the  mast.  Apparently  Tompkins  had 
found  a  German  gold  piece  under  each 
mast,  the  traditional  offering  for  good  luck. 
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Wander  Bird’s  emergency  tiller  —  with  the  ‘Bird'  at  the  end. 


But,  reoutfitting  had  left  him  in  such  financial 
circumstances  that  he  found  the  value  of  the 
gold  to  be  greater  than  the  luck  it  might 
bring.  For  those  who  shudder  at  such 
tampering  with  Fate  it  can  be  noted  that  she 
continued  to  be  a  lucky  ship.  Tompkins 
restepped  the  mainmast  in  1935  and 
beneath  it  he  placed  an  American  1935 
quarter.  Harold  put  them  both  back. 

“We  really  got  some  nice  sticks,”  he  said, 
“first  growth  trees  cut  in  Coos  Bay.  Ernie 
Gann  paid  for  turning  them  and  shipping 
them  down  here.  Then  we  shaped  them  by 
hand,  oiled  and  pressure  treated  them.” 
Then  they  were  stored,  awaiting  the  day  the 
mast  steps  and  the  rigging  would  be  finished. 

When  it  came  time  to  set  out  the  rigging, 
the  Bird  was  indeed  a  lucky  ship,  for  Harold 
was  able  to  enlist  the  help  of  John  Linder- 
man.  John  is  another  of  the  men  at  work  on 


Wander  Bird  who  carries  a  little  museum  of 
skills  in  his  head., A  second  generation  San 
Francisco  seaman,  John  is  the  son  of  the 
owner  of  a  fleet  of  steam  schooners,  the 
Bee,  Wasp,  Hornet  and  Cricket  —  ir¬ 
reverently  known  as  the  “Bug  Fleet”  —  that 
carried  lumber  along  the  coast  in  the  early 
1900s.  John  crewed  on  his  father’s  ships, 
and  worked  in  commercial  freight  shipping 
when  square  riggers  loaded  along  the  Em- 
barcadero.  He  was  a  shipwright  at  Stone’s 
Yard  in  Oakland,  he  has  his  master’s  ticket  in 
sail,  and  he  was  skipper  of  the  135-ft.  Vega 
when  she  served  as  coastal  patrol  during 
World  War  11.  John  must  be  well  into  his  70’s 
just  to  have  acquired  all  the  experience  he 
brought  aboard  the  Bird,  but  you’d  doubt  it  if 
you  saw  him  at  work.  He’s  likely  to  be  found 
up  the  mast,  or  on  top  of  something,  or  sus¬ 
pended  somewhere,  hammering,  installing, 


directing. 

We  looked  up  into  the  intricate  network  of 
shrouds,  stays,  spars  and  topmasts;  Harold 
touched  the  massive  splices  and  indicated  / 
the  turnbuckles.  “Her  original  turnbuckles  — 
bottle  screws  you  could  call  them  —  and  all 
the  chainplates  were  here.  It  was  my  idea  to 
put  it  back  to  the  pilot  boat  rig.  Tompkins 
told  me  not  to  put  the  square  yard  rig  on  her; 
he  said  it  was  a  lot  of  hassle  and  wear  and 
tear  on  the  ship.  She’s  much  better  rigged 
than  she’s  ever  been.  John’s  put  a  lot  of  time 
into  thinking  about  it,  and  when  he  puts 
something  together,  it’s  going  to  work.  Now 
she’s  going  to  sail  better  —  she’s  done  two 
hundred-fifty  miles  a  day  and  she  can  go  all 
right  —  and  I  think  the  reason  she’ll  go  better 
now  is  that  she’s  lighter.  She’s  got  a  lighter 
rig  and  better  sails  —  Sutter  Sails  —  and  all 
synthetic  gear,  no  manilla  or  anything.  All 
the  wires  are  new,  David  Crosby  donated 
the  standing  rigging.  John  did  the  splicing 
and  then  we  served  her  with  modern  materi¬ 
als.  Oh,  first  we  used  Stockholm  tar,  but  we 
use  net  set  now.” 

John  Linderman  talked  about  his  role  in 
the  restoration. 

“W  hen  it  came  time  to  think  about 
the  rigging,  Harold  figured  maybe  I’d  be  in¬ 
terested,  and  he  was  right.  I’m  retired  —  you 
couldn’t  pay  a  man  for  a  job  like  that  —  it’d 
eat  up  the  Exchequer.  So  I  agreed  to  help 
Harold  if  he  would  pay  my  bridge  tolls.  It 
worked  out  to  about  $2.50  a  day  until  the 
gas  crunch  raised  it  to  $3.00.  I’m  tickled  to 
death  with  that. 

“It  started  by  sitting  down  and  figuring  out 
what  we  were  going  to  do.  I  wasn’t  too  used 
to  Harold  yet,  and  one  day  he  said,  ‘well, 
how  much  wire  will  we  need?’  Without  a 
spar  plan  or  a  sail  plan  or  where  the  halyards 
are  coming  or  anything,  you  want  me  to  grab 
a  figure  out  of  the  air,  I  asked.  ‘Sure,  that’s 
all  right,’  he  said,  so  I  guess  I  said  1100.  It 
seemed  like  every  time  I’d  make  a  suggestion 
he’d  check  with  Bob  Sloan  or  Harry  Dring  or 
somebody  like  that  and  that  made  it  easy  for 
me  because  then  there  would  be  no  argu- 
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ment.  So  we  got  into  3/4-inch  for  all  those 
big  shrouds. 

“It’s  a  standard  rig.  I  wanted  to  loft  the 
wire  lengths  for  the  foremast  so  we  went  up 
to  Peter’s  sail  loft  and  lofted  all  the  lines  and 
spliced  up  both  ends  and  dressed  the  mast 
and  stepped  it  and  the  length  came  out  OK. 
The  only  thing  that  threw  it  was  the  mast 
came  down  all  turned.  Splicing  —  well,  it’s 
just  part  of  the  process  of  making  the  ter¬ 
minal  ends  of  all  the  standard  rigging  —  just 
like  you  make  a  splice  in  a  dockline  but  it’s 
wire  instead  of  rope. 

“We  used  a  standard  Liverpool  splice.  We 
served  round  the  thimbles,  Stockholm  tarred 
the  wire  around  the  thimble,  parcelled  it, 
served  it  and  mounted  it  in  a  rigger’s  vise. 
We  made  four  tucks  and  then  tapered  it  in 
two  steps.  Daubed  all  that  up  with  tar  and 
parcelled  that  and  made  a  wire  serving  with 
galvanized  seizing  wire  and  racked  it  right  at 
the  apex  of  the  thimble.  That  was  the  pro¬ 
cedure  throughout  all  of  the  lower  ends.  The 
upper  ends  we  used  the  old  formula  of 
1-1/4  times  the  diameter  of  the  wire  for  the 
length  of  the  loop;  tarred,  parcelled,  served, 
sewed  leather  on  it  and  made  a  soft  eye.  I 
think  I  figured  there  were  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  fifty  and  sixty-five  splices  in  3/4s  and 
5/8s.  The  smallest  wire  was  the  topmast 
running  backstay,  1/2.  Strangely  enough, 
the  5/8  was  harder  to  splice  than  the  3/4. 

“There  was  only  one  man  that  could  have 
put  that  schooner  back  together  and  that’s 
Harold.  He’s  just  a  grand  guy,  his  only 
weakness  is  he  dreams.  He  says,  ‘John,  you 
gotta  teach  me  how  to  do  this  splice.  Lemme 
do  it  with  you.’  So  you’re  doing  the  splice 
and  Harold’s  eyes  are  out  on  the  horizon 
.  .  .  ‘Oh,  there  goes  an  Aardvark  421’  You 
do  one  splice  with  Harold  and  pretty  soon 
you’re  raging  mad.  And  the  next  day  when 
he  says  he’ll  help  with  the  splice  I  say,  ‘that’s 
allright  Harold,  I’ll  handle  it  alone.’ 

“A  great  day  was  when  people  began  to 
gather  for  the  mainmast  stepping.  Of  course 
you’re  thinking  about  the  seventy-five  peo¬ 
ple  standing  around  with  babies  and  so  on, 
and  you  think,  did  I  get  my  decimal  in  the 
right  place?  Is  this  mast  going  to  come  down 
and  go  through  the  partners  and  into  the 
step  without  crunching  sixteen  bodies? 


When  it  does  —  you  get  the  greatest  feeling. 
Suddenly  you  become  the  World’s  Biggest 
Fathead.  Everything  went  right,  and  you 
knew  all  the  time  you  were  scared  to  death. 

“And  for  each  of  these  occasions  Anna 
would  have  the  grandest  .  .  .  oh  .  ,  .  these 
functions  she  puts  on  —  she’s  created  this 
rapport.  Just  the  people  that  gather  there 
make  it  worth  the  price  of  admission  — 
which  there  isn’t  any  of.  She’s  responsible  for 
everyone  liking  each  other.  Of  course,  you 
do  it  for  the  schooner,  but  it’d  be  hard  to  do 
if  we  all  hated  each  other. 

“I’ve  never  heard  Anna  complain  about 
anything  except  sloppiness.  One  time 
Harold  wanted  to  soak  something  or  other  in 
linseed  oil  —  maybe  lizards  —  and  he  goes 
down  and  gets  one  of  Anna’s  saucepans,  ob¬ 
viously  one  of  a  set  and  big  enough  to  soak 
this  thing  in  linseed  oil  or  Stockholm  tar.  Oh, 


she  was  mad!  I  felt  like  an  accessory  to  a 
crime  —  it  was  a  bonehead  thing  to  do!  An¬ 
na  and  I  see  eye-to-eye  in  orderliness.  If 
you’ve  ever  played  musical  chairs,  well, 
Harold’s  boat  is  musical  tools.  They’re  never 
in  the  same  place  twice,  and  it  doesn’t  bother 
him,  it  only  bothers  me! 

“One  of  the  extreme  pleasures  in  the 
whole  job  was  how  help  just  flowed.  I  never 
saw  it  before,  how  so  many  good,  compe¬ 
tent  men  just  came  down  there,  volunteers, 
swell  guys,  interested.  If  I’d  gotten  a  passing 
grade  in  psychology  I  could  tell  you  why,  but 
I  can’t.  I  don’t  know  why.  Why  am  I  doing  it? 
I  guess  what  we’re  doing  is  building  a  monu¬ 
ment  for  ourselves.  Working  with  people 
who  think  like  you  think  —  we’ve  got  a  mu¬ 
tual  admiration  society  going.  It’s  no  fun  to 
just  work  alone  —  its  the  yakety-yak  that 
keeps  you  going.” 
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WANDER  BIRD 


1  hen,  as  though  there  had  not  been 
enough  yakety-yak  going  on  already,  Anna 
brought  lunch  out  and  everyone  stopped 
what  they  were  doing  and  gathered  around. 
A  couple  of  camera-toting  tourists  standing 
on  the  dock  were  staring  at  the  ship  and  the 
lunch.  Workers  on  the  Bird  are  well-used  to 
gawkers  and  dockside  foremen,  and  John 
and  Harold  call  them  “tire  kickers”.  They 
always  ask  the  same  questions.  This  tire 
kicker  said,  “How  old  is  that  boat?  What  are 
you  doing  there?”  Then  he  concluded  with  a 
sniff,  “Well,  1  bet  it  doesn’t  have  the  original 
sails!"  “No,”  said  Harold,  “but  I’ve  had  this 
pair  of  socks  on  for  twenty-seven  years  .  .  .” 
The  tire  kicker  vanished.  But  what  he  had 
been  referring  to  was  indeed  a  new  sail,  one 
recently  finished  and  juSt  bent  on.  John  had 
been  working  at  lacing  it  to  the  boom  with  a 
series  of  marlin  hitches. 

If  you  stop  to  think  about  it,  you  realize 
that  there  was  but  one  reason  for  all  that  had 
gone  on  before.  The  intricate  rigging  and  the 
sturdy  masts  and  everyting  from  the  turn- 
buckles  to  the  topmast  had  been  designed 


and  planned  towards  the  day  the  Bird  would 
sail  again.  Peter  Sutter,  whose  loft  built  the 
massive  sails  said,  “The  whole  idea  was  to 
make  a  seaworthy  platform  to  hang  some 
sails  on.” 

Then  he  told  of  his  part  in  the  Bird’s 
restoration. 

“T 

It  was  76  or  77  when  we  decided  we  d 
like  to  make  the  sails  for  Wander  Bird.  The 
loft  had  enjoyed  a  good  year,  and  I  thought 
we’d  make  a  sail  that  winter  when  we 
weren’t  too  busy  and  donate  it  to  the  boat. 
We  had  a  problem  because  she  only  had  two 
stumps  for  masts.  How  big  were  the  spars 
going  to  be?  Would  they  go  back  into  the 
boat  with  the  same  rake  and  the  same 
height?  We  decided  the  sail  we  could  make 
without  taking  any  physical  measurements 
on  the  boat  and  probably  get  away  with  it 
would  be  the  fore  staysail. 

“I  had  to  confirm  the  rake  of  the  masts  and 
it  was  lucky  the  stumps  were  still  in  the  boat. 
I  was  able  to  take  some  pretty  good  triangles 
using  the  faces  of  those  stumps,  the  deckline 


Way  back  'in  the  beginning'  Harold  'springs  in'  a  piece  using  Spanish  windlass. 


and  the  heights  up  the  stump,  and  figured 
the  rake  in  the  mast.  With  a  little  luck  the 
new  spars  would  be  stepped  close  to  the 
same  rake.  That  was  very  important,  espe¬ 
cially  if  we  were  going  to  go  on  to  make  the 
foresail.  To  get  the  gaff  peaked  up,  and  the 
clew  above  the  deck  and  the  boom  above  it 
at  a  nice  height,  why  the  rake  is  darn  impor¬ 
tant. 

“I  had  to  confirm  the  rake  of  the  masts  and 
it  was  lucky  the  stumps  were  still  in  the  boat. 
I  was  able  to  take  some  pretty  good  triangles 
using  the  faces  of  those  stumps,  the  deckline 
and  the  heights  of  the  stump  and  figured  the 
rake  in  the  mast.  With  a  little  luck  the  new 
spars  would  be  stepped  close  to  the  same 
rake.  That  was  very  important,  especially  if 
we  were  going  to  go  on  to  make  the  foresail. 
To  get  the  gaff  peaked  up,  and  the  clew 
above  the  deck  and  the  boom  above  it  at  a 
nice  height,  why  the  rake  is  darn  important. 

,“We  used  a  special  material  called  square 
rigger  cloth,  14  oz.  left  over  from  a  special 
run  of  yardage  for  the  big  Swedish  bark 
Christian  Radich.  Jimmy  Leech  did  most  of 
the  handwork  and  I  did  the  roping  along  the 
foot  and  up  the  leech.  We  used  a  big  D  ring 
in  the  clew  all  webbed  in  with  strong  web¬ 
bing.  Groups  of  cluster  holes  are  centered 
around  the  base  of  the  D  ring  and  it’s  all  seiz¬ 
ed  together  —  a  nice  strong  detail.  The  head 
and  tack  are  the  same  way  although  we  did 
use  a  big  hand  worked  ring  instead  of  a  D 
ring.  The  luff  we  seized  down  and  there  are 
hand-sewn  rings  for  each  shackle  station. 
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we  finally  delivered  it  down  to  the  Bird  along 
with  the  foresail.  It  took  five  us  us  to  carry  it 
onboard  —  it  weighs  three  hundred  pounds. 
It  was  a  gorgeous  day,  just  perfect  for  bend¬ 
ing  on  a  big  main.  Harold  got  150-ft.  of 
braided  dacron  to  lace  on  the  foot  and  the 
head.  We  stretched  it  out  and  started  lacing  it 
on  using  a  marlin  hitch.  We  finally  got  the 
foot  laced  on  and  the  head  went  much  faster 
after  all  our  trials  and  tribulations  with  the 
foot.  By  3  p.m.  I  couldn’t  believe  how  many 
people  had  gathered  to  see  this.  It  was  a  real 
happening.  We  started  the  gaff  up  with  the 
sail  lashed  to  it,  gradually  lacing  down  the 
mast  as  we  hoisted  the  sail. 


Below  it  took  1 50  feet  of  dacron  to  braid  on 
the  main  with  marlin  hitches. 


We  finished  the  fore  staysail  in  the  winter  of 
77;  we  delivered  it  and  dumped  it  down  that 
circular  companionway  ladder  with  a  big 
thud.  It  woke  Harold  up. 

“The  foresail  was  built  with  the  same  thing 
in  mind:  Heavy.  It’s  got  quadruple  stitching, 
built  to  take  a  lot  of  weather  and  it’s  got  two 
reefs  in  it.  I  had  to  design  the  sail  without  any 
mast  in  the  boat,  so  1  made  a  little  sail  plan.  I 
was  very  concerned  about  the  throat  angle 

—  the  height  of  the  peak  —  so  it  would  clear 
the  springstay  when  it  came  off  the  main 
truck  onto  the  foremast.  I  kind  of  took  a 
chance  with  it. 

“Then  we  started  thinking  about  a  mainsail 
for  the  Bird.  That  was  more  than  our  little 
outfit  could  afford  to  donate.  Penny  Ger- 
bode  —  a  sweet  gal  with  her  heart  so  steady 
towards  Wander  Bird  —  bought  the  fabric 
and  our  labor  at  cost.  It  was  a  major  financial 
obligation  and  it’s  a  commendable  thing  that 
she  would  do  that.  We  used  14  oz.  Howe  & 
Bainbridge  since  the  square  rigger  cloth  was 
all  gone.  It’s  quadruple  stitched  with  very 
broad  seams  and  the  panels  perpendicular  to 
the  leech.  1  feel  very  strongly  about  that  — 
vertical  cut  sails  disappeared  in  the  late  20’s 

—  oh,  occasionally  you’ll  see  them  but  sail¬ 
making  has  really  come  along  in  its 
knowledge  of  sail  shaping  and  I  saw  no 
reason  to  go  back  to  the  ancient  ways  of 
making  sails.  I  see  no  reason  not  to  employ 
modern  technique. 

“There's  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  work  in  making 
a  sail  like  that.  It’s  one  hell  of  a  big  sail  —  it’s 


1500  square  feet,  the  foot  is  40-ft.  or  longer 
—  it’s  the  third  biggest  sail  we’ve  turned  out. 
The  ladies  seamed  it  up  after  hours.  Jimmy 
and  Mike  did  all  the  handwork.  One  of  the 
things  that  so  differs  from  the  old  days  was 
trying  to  get  a  needle  through  using  a  palm. 
Trying  to  stuff  a  number  12  needle  through 
10/12  thicknesses  of  dacron  is  one  big  dif¬ 
ference  from  stuffing  it  through  twelve 
thicknesses  of  double  ought  canvas.  When 
you  try  to  put  it  through  twelve  layers  of  14 
oz.  dacron,  I’ll  tell  you,  you  have  a  problem. 
We  couldn’t  even  get  an  awl  through  it  so  we 
used  a  1/ 16-inch  drill  bit.  The  Black  and 
Decker  stitch,  we  called  it. 

“It  took  nine  months  to  build  that  sail  and 


“The  months  of  worry,  frustration  and 
nightmares  —  this  is  the  point  where  the 
sailmaker  wonders,  ‘Oh  Man,  when  we  peak 
that  thing  up  is  the  boom  gonna  come  up 
and  clear  the  gallows?  Is  it  going  to  peak  at 
the  angle  we  want  it?'  Well,  when  we  did 
haul  it  up,  the  main  gaff  peaked  up  just 
where  it  ought  to  be.  Jeeze,  the  main  boom 
just  came  up  and  cleared  the  gallows 
beautifully.  I  kind  of  felt,  ‘Oh  Man,  Sutter, 
this  is  kind  of  your  Swan  Song.’ 

“Jimmy  and  Mike  were  there;  Mike  had 
cut  all  those  sails  and  done  all  the  crawling 
on  the  deck,  and  Jimmy  had  done  sixty  to 
seventy  percent  of  the  handwork.  Our  girls 
had  done  all  of  the  finished  sewing  and  they 
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"She  could  well 
last  for  another 
1 00  years  ...  as  a 
seaworthy  vessel  ready 
and  eagar  for 
another  voyage." 


never  get  the  credit  they  should  have.  We 
hoisted  the  foresail  and  the  fore  staysail  and 
we  all  walked  off  the  boat  and  turned  around 
to  see  this  thing.  The  sails  were  just  perfect.  I 
was  really  proud  to  see  a  little  breeze  in  those 
sails  and  see  them  filling  up.  We  were  de¬ 
lighted  that  we’d  had  a  part  in  that  phase  of 
the  Bird’s  restoration.” 

W hat’s  next,  Harold?"  I  asked. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “there  are  a  lot  of  small 
jobs  to  finish  and  a  lot  of  things  we  could 
use.  There’s  the  electronics  —  they’ll  be  kept 
to  a  minimum.  Jeeze  —  I’m  scared  of  a 
flashlight  —  and  can’t  understand  these  guys 
that  load  their  boats  with  electronics.  We’re 

?oing  to  have  hand-operated  everything. 

Warwick  said  the  same  thing  fifty  years  ago, 
and  there’s  no  change  today,  it’s  just  as 
messy.  We  need  a  5-6  kw  AC  generator  and 
we  need  more  ballast,  Iron  or  lead  pigs.  Oh 
.  .  .  there’s  lots  left  to  do, in  the  cabin,  the 
head,  it  just  goes  on  and  on  .  .  . 

“But  anyway,  we’re  going  to  sail  in  early 
June.  I'm  thinking  about  having  a  tugboat 
there  —  I  don't  know  —  well  .  ,  .  eventually 
we’re  probably  going  to  put  an  engine  in.” 
Harold  sighed  and  threw  up  his  hands  —  “1 
know,  the  sail  enthusiasts  will  not  go  for  that, 
and  Commodore  won’t,  but  golly,  it’s  too 
valuable  a  thing  to  be  floating  around  in  the 
world  without  an  engine.  It’d  be  like  taking 
the  Cutty  Sark  out  and  I  don't  think  anyone 
would  do  that  without  a  towboat  alongside 


From  the  big  spars  down  to  the  littlest  details, 
all  of  Wander  Bird's  rigging  is  new. 


"Why  am  I  doing  it? 
I  guess  what  we’re 
doing  is  building 
a  monument  for 
ourselves." 


her.  We’ll  sail  without  an  engine  in  June,  but 
If  we  could  find  a  donor  for  something  like  a 
good  old  American  Jimmy  671,  why,  I’d 
sure  go  for  it.  I  just  think  the  days  of  running 
a  sailing  vessel  this  big  without  an  engine  are 
over.  I  know  a  lot  of  guys  are  against  it  —  I 
am  too,  in  a  way.” 

The  work  will  continue  on  board  Wander 
Bird  for  it’s  in  the  nature  of  a  ship  to  require 
continuous  renewal.  We  should  all  thank 
Harold  and  Anna  for  doing  what  they  did, 
for  taking  a  dead  ship  and  making  it  a  living 
ship,  a  ship  that  was  dear  to  the  hearts  of  a 
lot  of  people.  They  did  something  for 
everybody,  not  just  for  themselves,  and 
because  of  them,  today  we  have  something 
from  the  past  to  look  at  and  dream  over,  a 
ship  that’s  existed  for  one  hundred  years. 
She  could  well  last  for  another  one  hundred 
now,  not  as  a  carefully  preserved  display,  or 
as  pieces  in  a  museum’s  showcase,  but  as  a 
seaworthy  vessel  ready  and  eager  for 
another  voyage. 

Thanks  are  also  due  to  many,  many 
others.. It  was  a  hard  decision  to  make,  but  it 
became  increasingly  apparent  that  It  would 
have  been  Impossible  to  Include  the  names 
of  everyone  Harold  mentioned  as  he  talked 
about  his  ten  years  on  Wander  Bird.  Be 
assured  that  you  who  helped  were  not  for¬ 
gotten.  Harold  asked  for  this  opportunity  to 
thank  everyone  who  donated  time,  talent, 
Ideas,  materials,  labor  and  love.  You  know 
who  you  are. 

—  anne  sutter 


INNOCENTS  ABOARD 


When  we  left  San  Bias,  we  sailed  all  the 
way  (five  miles)  to  Matenchen  Bay.  After  six 
months  of  cruising,  our  innate  laziness  has 
reached  full  flower  so  we  don’t  like  to  go  too 
far  in  one  day.  We  laid  around  for  a  day  and 
rested  up  for  our  next  big  passage,  to  Chaca- 
la  (twenty  miles). 

Chacala  is  an  interesting  place.  A  former 
president  of  Mexico  had  installed  some  im¬ 
provements,  a  dock,  warehouse,  and  Port 
Captain’s  office,  but  they  were  never  used, 
except  by  smugglers!  The  smugglers  were  so 
blatant  that  they  used  the  government  ware¬ 
house  to  store  the  electronic  goodies,  radios, 
TV’s,  etc.,  that  they  were  bringing  in  duty¬ 
free.  So,  after  a  while  a  port  captain  was  in¬ 
stalled  to  stop  the  smuggling.  He  doesn’t 
have  much  else  to  do  as  it’s  a  very  small 
village  and  very  few  boats  stop  there.  In  fact, 
he  later  told  us  we  were  only  the  second  boat 
that  season,  and  we  were  both  there  at  the 
same  time. 

The  first  thing  we  did  after  we  anchored 
was  go  snorkeling  and  spear  ai  fish  for  lunch. 
When  we  later  walked  up  to  the  Port  Cap¬ 
tain’s  office,  he  asked  if  we  had  any  luck, 
and  as  we  hadn’t  renewed  our  Mexican  fish¬ 
ing  license,  I  mumbled  something  about 
“one  little  fish  for  lunch.”  He  asked  if  we  had 
gotten  any  lobster.  Since  only  Mexicans  are 
allowed  to  take  lobster  we  said  “Oh  no,  we 
didn’t  take  any  lobster.”  In  fact,  we  didn’t 
even  know  Chacala  had  lobster.  He  said, 
“There  are  a  lot  of  them  out  there  and  you 
should  get  one  or  two  for  dinner.”  “Yes,  sir!” 
They  were  there  and  they  sure  tasted  good. 

At  Chacala  we  took  a  hike  through  the 
jungle  up  to  an  old  volcano  crater  that  is  now 
filled  with  a  swamp.  It  was  hot,  damp,  and 
buggy,  but  quite  a  difference  from  the  de¬ 
serts  of  Baja.  The  town  itself  consists  of  a  few 
shacks,  pigs,  chickens,  and  children,  and  a 
fresh  water  well  where  people  were  washing 
clothes  by  drawing  up  buckets  of  water. 

We  were  running  low  on  fresh  water, 
didn’t  like  the  looks  of  that  well,  and  had 
heard  the  water  in  Puerto  Vallarta  was  not  all 
that  good.  Another  cruiser  had  told  us  about 
a  little  town  called  La  Cruz  on  the  noth  shore 
of  Banderas  Bay,  with  good  water. 

La  Cruz  has  a  breakwater  and  a  nice  little 
protected  harbor  with  water  available  from  a 
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Hard  aground  .  .  . 


tap  in  the  park  near  the  harbor.  While  filling 
our  jugs,  a  seventeen-year  old  Mexican  boy 
came  up,  and  started  speaking  to  us  in 
passable  English.  He  was  going  to  school  in 
the  town  and  was  using  every  opportunity  to 
speak  English  so  he  could  get  a  job  in  a  hotel 
in  Puerto  Vallarta.  When  we  complimented 
him  on  how  nice  the  town  looked,  freshly 
painted,  streets  swept,  flags  flying,  etc.,  he 


.  .  .  hard  a  dorado. 


told  us  everything  had  been  spiffyed  up 
because  the  President  of  Mexico  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  visited,  but  at  the  last  minute 
didn’t  come. 

We  also  found  out  that  the  town  had  a 
movie  theater  and  that  there  was  going  to  be 
a  fiesta  that  night  to  raise  money  for  the 
school.  We  decided  to  hit  both  of  them.  The 
movie  was  in  a  semi-completed  building  in 


back  of  the  store.  It  had  half  a  roof.  When 
you  went  in  you  picked  up  a  chair  from 
against  the  wall  and  stuck  it  where  you 
wanted  it.  We  noticed  that  most  people  were 
sitting  behind  us,  under  the  roofed  part. 
When  it  started  to  rain  we  found  out  why. 
After  it  finished  raining  it  was  fun  watching  a 
grade  D  American  movie  and  the  stars  at  the 
same  time,  munching  on  sugar  cane  sold  by 
the  kids  circulating  through  the  audience. 
Not  bad  for  50C. 

The  fiesta  was  a  ball.  Everybody  was 
dressed  in  their  finest,  including  us.  Betty 
had  on  a  dress  and  I  had  on  clean  jeans. 
They  blocked  off  the  street,  put  out  some 
card  tables,  and  sold  beer.  There  was  a  local 
band  that  alternated  between  Mexican  songs 
and  ’50’s  rock.  Since  we  were  the  only 
“gringos”  there,  the  people  got  a  kick  out  of 
watching  us  try  to  Lindy  on  a  cobblestone 
street  to  “Rock-Around-The-Clock”  wearing 
huaraches.  The  next  morning  our  young 
friend  complimented  us  on  our  dancing.  He 
was  a  diplomat. 

After  all  the  isolated  anchorages  and  small 
towns  the  harbor  at  Puerto  Vallarta  with  fif¬ 
teen  to  twenty  cruising  boats,  ships,  ferrys, 
and  fishing  boats  seemed  awfully  crowded. 
We  anchored  bow  and  stern  to  save  room, 
looked  around  and  saw  several  friends  we 
had  met  when  cruising  Baja.  This  started 
another  round  of  parties.  In  line  with  the 
cruiser’s  policy  of  “living  off  the  sea”,  some 
of  these  were  enhanced  by  free  ice  and  rum 
punch  left  over  when  the  big  tourist  boats 
came  back  in  the  afternoon. 

P.V.  has  a  marina  with  fuel  and  water, 
and  it  is  possible  to  get  a  temporary  slip  if  you 
want  one.  The  channel  to  the  marina  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  tricky  and  after  watching  five  boats  run 
aground,  some  of  them  both  going  in  and 
coming  out,  we  decided  to  stay  anchored 
and  jug  our  fuel.  Watching  the  antics  of  the 
boats  aground  was  one  of  the  favorite  enter¬ 
tainments  of  the  harbor.  One  floating  palace, 
a  60-ft.  power  boat,  hired  a  Mexican  guide 
to  pilot  them  in,  ran  aground  and  took  five 
hours  to  get  off.  You  could  Tiave  heard  the 
skipper  in  Sausalito. 

Another  entertainment  was  the  Navy 
Band  composed  solely  of  bugles  and  drums 
that  started  practicing  every  morning  at  5 
a.m.  They  needed  to  practice  because  they 
were  the  worst  buglers  you  ever  heard .  After 
one  party  that  broke  up  late,  we  all  went 
back  to  our  boats  and  when  the  band  started, 
we  blew  our  horns  back  at  them.  They  didn’t 
get  the  message  and  played  every  morning 


The  harbor  at 
Puerto  Vallarta, 
one  of  the  few 
places  you  can  find 
a  berth  in  Mexico. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 


anyway. 

We  took  a  side  trip  down  the  bay  to  a  town 
called  Yelapa.  It  is  accessible  only  by  boat  or 
a  twenty-six-mile  footpath.  There  is  one 
small  hotel  and  a  few  houses.  A  lot  of 
Americans  are  staying  here  to  get  away  from 
it  all.  There  are  some  good  hikes  up  a  river 
and  to  a  waterfall  with  a  pool  under  it  that 
looks  like  a  Hawaiian  tourist  brochure. 

You  have  to  anchor  off  the  beach  just  out¬ 
side  the  surfline  in  thirty  or  more  feet  of 
water  and  put  out  a  stern  anchor  to  keep 
from  rolling.  This  was  our  first  experience 
with  this  kind  of  anchoring  and  made  us  a  lit¬ 
tle  nervous  about  leaving  the  boat.  We  also 
made  our  first-ever  surf  landing  in  the 
dinghy.  We  all  landed  in  the  water.  A  wave 
picked  us  up,  turned  us  sideways,  and 
dumped  us  on  the  beach.  It  looks  like  we  are 
going  to  need  a  lot  more  practice. 

While  we  were  in  Yelapa  we  met  some 
guys  who  were  cruising  after  completing  the 
Mazatlan  race.  They  were  the  last-to-finish 
boat  and  had  drifted  for  eight  hours  just  off 
the  finish  line  until  the  wind  came  up.  The 
skipper  said  after  sailing  over  a  thousand 
miles  that  there  was  no  way  he  was  going  to 
quit  at  the  end. 

When  we  got  back  to  Puerta  Vallarta  they 
showed  us  a  neat  anchoring  technique.  One 
boat  drops  a  bow  anchor  in  the  normal  way, 
and  the  other  drops  one  down-wind  and 
backs  up  to  the  first  boat.  Then  the  two  boats 
tie  together  stern  to  stern.  Two  boats,  two 
anchors  instead  of  four.  We  stayed  that  way 
for  three  days  with  no  problems. 

It  was  now  early  December  and  we 
couldn’t  procrastinate  any  longer.  We  are 
due  back  at  work  May  1,  1981,  and  we  had 
to  make  a  decision.  If  we  were  going  to 
Hawaii  we  would  have  to  go  soon  or  we 
wouldn’t  have  much  time  at  the  islands. 
After  a  lot  of  discussion  and  some  soul 
searching,  since  it  was  much  easier  not  to  go, 
we  decided  to  make  the  trip. 

After  four  days  of  hard  work  provisioning 
the  boat,  getting  aboard  a  full  stock  of  fuel 
and  water  and  a  few  minor  repairs,  we  were 
ready  to  go.  We  did  hedge  our  bet  by  setting 
a  course  for  Cabo  San  Lucas,  three-hundred 
miles  away.  If  we  had  no  wind  and  used  a  lot 
of  fuel  or  had  breakdowns  we  could  stop  in 
there,  otherwise  we  could  continue  for  Hilo 
on  the  island  of  Hawaii.  We  were  concerned 
with  fuel  usage  because  we  only  carry  forty- 
five  gallons  and  would  need  to  keep  our  bat¬ 
teries  charged,  and  it  was  approximately  one 
thousand  two  hundred  miles  before  we 


We  don't  sail  in 
your  garbage  can, 
so  don't  bilge  in 
our  bay. 


could  count  on  picking  up  the  tradewinds. 
Finding  Cabo  would  also  be  a  final  check  on 
our  navigation  abilities  before  jumping  off  in¬ 
to  that  big  ocean. 

We  did  stop  at  Cabo  because  on  the  way 
we  ran  into  a  gale  that  broke  the  staysail 
halyard  block  again,  broke  loose  the* radar 
reflector  and  generally  tired  us  out.  Not  a 


going  without  the  genny  as  it  had  been  our 
main  method  of  propulsion,  flying  it  pro¬ 
bably  90%  of  our  time  under  sail  since  start¬ 
ing  the  trip. 

On  the  way  across  to  Cabo  it  was  overcast 
for  a  good  bit  of  the  time  and  we  were 
navigating  by  dead  reckoning.  The  second 
day  out  we  passed  a  ship  and  called  him  up 


good  way  to  start  a  trip.  But  most  serious  of 
all,  we  ripped  the  leech  on  our  genoa.  The 
leech  line  had  broken  a  long  time  ago  and 
the  constant  fluttering  finally  tore  it.  Another 
case  of  letting  something  go  and  having  it 
come  back  to  bite  you.  We  couldn’t  consider 


on  the  VHF.  To  our  surprise  he  answered. 
He  was  a  SANKO  line  and  was  taking  a  load 
of  Japanese  cars  from  Los  Angeles  to  Puerto 
Rico.  Betty  had  a  nice  chat  with  the  radio 
operator  and  asked  him  for  a  position  check. 
It  showed  we  had  been  blown  about  twenty- 


Five  in  the  morning 
drum  practice,  a 
speciality  of  the 
Mexican  Navy. 
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miles  south  of  our  DR.  She  asked  him  if  he 
could  see  us  on  his  radar.  He  wasn’t  using  it, 
but  turned  it  on  and  said  he  could  barely 
make  us  out.  We  were  only  about  two-miles 
away,  so  that  wasn’t  very  comforting.  (The 
radar  reflector  was  up  in  approved  ‘rain- 
catching’  position  at  the  time.) 

While  talking  to  him  we  checked  our  radar 
detector  which  is  supposed  to  sound  an 
alarm  when  swept  by  radar.  It  was  only 
seven  months  old  but  no  longer  worked.  Salt 
water  had  gotten  into  it.  This  was  a  big  disap¬ 
pointment  becasue  we  had  planned  on 
sleeping  at  sea,  relying  on  this  to  warn  us  of 
ships. 

Cabo  is  a  different  place  in  December  than 
it  is  in  June.  There  are  probably  ten  times  as 
many  boats  there  during  the  winter.  We 
again  met  some  old  friends,  one  with  a  sew¬ 
ing  maching  for  mending  sails,  and  made 
some  new  friends.  Cabo  looked  mighty  dry 
and  barren  after  P.V.,  but  the  quiet  inner 
harbor  was  a  good  place  to  go  up  the  mast 
and  make  repairs. 

We  also  found  out  that  at  least  two  people 


Larry,  up  a  tree  repairing  the  courtesy  flag. 


are  reading  these  articles.  I  was  working  up 
the  mast  when  we  were  hailed  by  two  people 
in  a  dinghy.  “Are  you  Larry  and  Betty?”  We 
agreed  we  were  and  invited  them  aboard. 
They  had  cruised  down  from  Alaska  and 
were  on  their  way  around  the  world.  It  is 
amazing  to  me  the  number  of  people  who 
are  taking  off  from  the  “real  world”  and  go¬ 
ing  cruising  forever.  Of  all  the  real  cruisers 
we  met,  only  one  other  couple  was  on  some 
kind  of  a  deadline  to  go  back.  It  makes  U9 
kind  of  jealous  because  we  are  getting  used 
to  being  on  vacation. 

Looking  back  on  our  original  plan  of  sail¬ 
ing  to  the  Marquesas,  Tahiti,  Samoa, 
Hawaii,  and  back  to  San  Francisco,  I  feel  we 
could  have  made  it.  But  now,  after  seven 
more  months  of  cruising,  three  more  gales, 
anchoring  in  some  tough  places,  practicing 
our  navigation  qnd  learning  so  much  more 
about  the  boat,  we  are  far  better  prepared  to 
tackle  an  ocean  crossing  and  cruise  the  not- 
so-gentle  waters  of  Hawaii  in  the  winter. 
Hawaii,  here  we  come! 

—  larry  rodamer 
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LOA  38’6”  % 
LWL  32’  \ 

Beam  12’  1 

Draft  6’6” 
Disp.  9,500  lbs. 

Design  by 
GARY  MULL 


Call  us  for  more  Information  on  the  many  ways  to  get 
your  boat  In  compliance  with  the  waste  discharge  law. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  YACHT  SERVICE 

Sales  •  Service  •  Installation 

(415)  552-7342 


SAIL  ALERION 


The  Alerion  Class  Sloop  is 
the  world’s  most  elegant 
sailboat.  She  is  a  mahogany, 
epoxy  reproduction  of 
N.  G.  Herreshoff’s 
Alerion  III. 

Sail  her  a  lifetime,  then  give 
her  to  your  children. 
26-feet,  6,100  lbs.  wood, 
lead  canvas  and  bronze. 

See  the  Alerion  at  the 
San  Francisco  In-The- Water  Boat  Show, 
April  3rd  through  12th 


“MAGIC” 

Comes  to  San  Francisco. 

See  the  Alerion  Class  Sloop  “Magic” 
at  Pelican  Harbor,  Sausalito 

Contact  Rick  Wood  332-2075 
or  Blue  Bahia  Boatworks,  233-0804 


Convert  Your  Head 
Into  a  Sanitation  System 
with 


Raritan 

Lectra/San 


Mansfield 

TDXS 


Where  can  I  find? 

.  1  •  mm  |||f 

Scuba  Lessons 

You  love  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Why  not  explore  the  beauty  below? 

Complete  training.  All  professional 
Instructors.  Group  or  private 
lessons.  International  certification 

Wetsuits  , 

Specialists  In  stock  size  & 
custom  wetsuits  for  diving, 
sailing,  surfing. 

Air  Compressors 

Let  us  help  you  outfit  your 
boat  for  diving.  15  years  experience. 

Diving  Equipment 

All  brands.  Sales  &  service.  Huge  selection. 


mpRin  SKin  Divine 

3765  Redwood  Hwy.,  San  Rafael  •  479-4332  —  Open  Mon.-Frl.  10-7,  Sat.  9-5 

On  West  side  of  101  across  from  Marin  Civic  Center. 

Take  No.  San  Pedro  Rd.  exit. 
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“Well,  I  just  hope  I  don’t  get  seasick!”  said 
one  of  the  less  experienced  members  of  the 
crew. 

We  were  sitting  around  the  cabin  table  of  a 
large  aluminum  sloop  that  was  about  to  be¬ 
gin  a  season  of  ocean  racing  under  a  new 
owner.  The  boat  had  been  built  to  the  CCA 
rule  in  the  late  sixties,  and  was  quite  com¬ 
petitive  in  its  day.  Although  it  wouldn’t  have 
much  of  a  chance  with  the  current  IOR  fleet, 
the  crew  was  certain  that  they  could  sail  to 
their  FHRF  rating.  This  was  the  pre-race 
organizational  meeting,  and  I  was  there 
because  I  had  recommended  several  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  crew. 

“Don’t  be  discouraged  if  you  do  get  sick,” 
I  advised.  “Most  people  are  seasick  to  some 
degree  on  their  first  ocean  race,  but  nearly 
everyone  is  capable  of  becoming  acclimated 
if  they  stick  with  it.” 

“Nobody’s  completely  immune  to  motion 
sickness,”  added  another  one  of  the  crew.  “I 
read  about  some  experiments  done  by 


a  critical  frequency  that  would  make  them 
sick.  Even  the  most  macho  test  pilot  could  be 
made  to  throw  up  in  only  a  few  minutes.” 

“It  sounds  like  they  were  just  tuning  the 
elevator  to  the  slosh  frequency  of  the  fluid  in 
the  victim’s  inner  ear,”  suggested  the  owner 
of  the  boat.  “It  demonstrates  how  some  peo¬ 
ple  can  be  super-sensitive  to  certain  types  of 
boats,  and  not  affected  at  all  by  others.” 

“Should  I  bring  seasick  pills  for  Saturday?” 
asked  the  new  crewmember,  more  to  the 
point. 

“It  won’t  hurt  to  take  some  Dramamine  or 
Bonine,”  said  the  navigator.  “But  I  find  that 
I’m  okay  as  long  as  I  don’t  get  too  cold  or  too 
hot.  If  you  start  getting  queasy,  stay  on  deck, 
watch  the  temperature,  and  concentrate  on 
sail  trim  or  something.  In  fact,  one  authority 
on  the  subject  says  that  looking  up  at  an 
angle  of  twenty  degrees  or  more  will  reduce 
your  sensitivity  to  motion  sickness  signifi¬ 
cantly.” 

“Good  —  you’ll  be  on  the  mainsail  trim  on 
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N.A.S.A.,  where  they  put  potential  astro¬ 
nauts  in  an  elevator  with  no  windows,  and 
made  it  oscillate  up  and  down  a  few  feet. 
They  found  that  everybody  who  tried  it  had 


the  way  out,”  said  the  owner.  “It  takes  con¬ 
stant  attention.  And  I’d  rather  you  didn’t  take 
any  drugs  unless  you  really  need  them.  They 
slow  you  down  too  much.” 
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“I  used  to  take  a  Dramamine-Dexadrine 
combination,”  said  the  woman  in  charge  of 
the  foredeck.  “It  worked  great,  but  the  speed 
can  have  bad  effects  on  a  long  race.  Now  I 
use  a  product  called  Kwells,  which  works 
much  better  than  Dramamine.  It’s  hard  to  get 
here,  but  they  sell  it  over  the  counter  in 
England  and  Canada.” 

I  wondered  how  widespread  the  use  of 
Dramamine-Dexadrine  could  be  in  ocean 
racing.  It  would  seem  that  for  a  one-and-a- 
half  or  two  day  race,  a  crew  could  be  at  a  real 
advantage  by  going  a  little  heavy  on  the 
speed  and  light  on  the  Dramamine.  The 
foredeck  woman  said  she  knew  of  a  few  peo¬ 
ple  who  used  it,  including  one  who  was  on 
the  winning  S.O.R.C.  boat  a  few  years  back. 

“I’m  sure  he  only  used  it  for  legitimate  mo¬ 
tion  sickness  treatment  —  it  would  be  very 
unfair  to  use  that  kind  of  drug  when  compet¬ 
ing  in  any  sport  requiring  endurance  and 
stamina,”  she  said. 

At  this  point  one  of  the  regular  crew  in¬ 
formed  us  that  he  was  a  druggist,  and  that 
we  wouldn’t  have  to  worry  about  seasickness 
at  all. 

“Oh,  no!”  I  thought.  “He’ll  have  the  whole 
crew  doped  up  on  God-knows-what!” 

But  he  explained  his  system  before  our  im¬ 
aginations  ran  too  far. 

“I  have  a  large  supply  of  Compozine  sup¬ 
positories  —  very  effective.  The  mere  sug¬ 
gestion  of  having  to  take  a  suppository  in  the 
middle  of  an  ocean  race  is  enough  to  keep 
anyone  feeling  fine!” 

“I  think  the  best  thing  we  can  all  do,” 
recommended  the  owner,  “is  to  get  lots  of 
sleep,  don’t  drink  Friday  night,  and  have  a 
good  breakfast  Saturday  morning.  If  you 
really  feel  that  you  have  to  take  Dramamine, 
take  it  at  7 : 00  p .  m .  Friday ,  so  you’ll  sleep  for 
twelve  hours  and  be  ready  to  race  when  you 
wake  up.” 

Our  big  winch-grinder  told  us  about  one 
owner  who  carried  this  philosophy  one  step 


further. 

“We  always  had  to  be  at  the  boat  at  6:00 
p.m.  the  day  before  the  race.  We  had  a  short 
practice  sail,  and  then  anchored  for  the  night 
in  Aquatic  Park.  Now,  there’s  nothing  much 
to  do  on  an  anchored  sailboat,  and  we  were 
all  pretty  tired  after  a  day  of  work  and  a  prac¬ 
tice  sail,  so  we  were  all  usually  asleep  by  9 
o’clock!  Also,  Aquatic  Park  is  a  bouncy  an¬ 
chorage.  So  our  equilibrium  systems  had  all 
night  to  get  used  to  the  pitching  and  rolling  at 
the  right  intervals.  No-one  ever  got  seasick 
on  that  boat  —  not  even  on  the  Waterhouse 
two  years  ago.” 

“I  don’t  agree  with  there  being  ‘nothing  to 
do  on  an  anchored  sailboat’,”  said  the 
foredeck  woman. 

But  the  owner  seemed  to  like  the  idea  of 
having  his  whole  crew  stuck  onboard  the 
night  before  the  race,  and  said  he’d  try  it  if 
seasickness  became  a  problem. 

T hen  one  of  the  crew  asked  the  druggist 
if  he  knew  anything  about  a  motion  sickness 
treatment  consisting  of  a  pair  of  adhesive 
patches  treated  with  some  kind  of  locally  act¬ 
ing  drug,  that  you  stick  on  right  behind  your 
ears. 

“Sounds  like  a  good  idea,”  he  answered. 
“That  way  the  drug  only  acts  on  the  inner  ear 
without  all  the  systemic  complications.  But  I 
don’t  know  anything  about  it.  1  do  know 
about  some  accupressure  points  on  the 
forearm,  though,  that  are  said  to  de-sensitize 
the  inner  tear.  You  can  get  a  special  arm 
band  with  little  buttons  that  press  against 
these  points.  I’ll  see  if  I  can  find  out  where  to 
get  some.” 

“Aside  from  those  suppositories,”  I  asked 
“do  you  ever  recommend  any  particular 
drug?” 

“Not  really  —  there’s  so  much  variation 
from  one  person  to  another.  But  I  would 
recommend  heavy  vitamin  doses,  especially 
all  the  B  vitamins,  before  I’d  recommend  a 
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drug.  Brewer’s  yeast  and  liver  pills  are  good 
sources,  but  watch  out  for  the  aftertaste  if 
you  take  them  when  your  stomach  is  already 
feeling  unstable.  And  people  with  hypogly- 


nounced. 

“That’s  right,”  I  said.  “How  could  you 
tell?” 

“Now  you  try  it,”  he  said  to  the  big  winch- 


high  suscepti BJury  to 

motion  sickness 


cemic  tendencies  should  be  especially  careful 
to  eat  a  substantial  breakfast  and  avoid 
sweets.” 

“I  heard  somewhere  that  covering  up  one 
eye  also  helps,1’  added  the  winch-grinder. 

“Is  that  why  pirates  wear  eye  patches?” 
asked  the  owner. 

“Oh  come  on,”  said  the  foredeck  woman. 
“Any  self-respecting  pirate  would  be  fully  ac¬ 
climated.  They  lose  their  eyes  because  most 
pirate  ships  were  built  back  when  they  used 
reel-type  halyard  winches.” 

“You  know,  eye  coordination  is  probably 
a  lot  more  important  than  most  people  rea¬ 
lize,”  explained  the  navigator.  “In  fact, 
there’s  a  simple  eye  test  to  determine  how 
susceptible  a  person  is  to  motion  sickness.” 

“What  kind  of  eye  test?”  we  all  asked  at 
once. 

“Stare  straight  ahead,”  he  instructed. 

I  looked  right  at  his  nose. 

“Now,  rock  your  head  slowly  from  side  to 
side,  keep  staring  at  me,  just  heel  your  head 
over  45°  to  port,  then  45°  starboard.” 

I  did  exactly  what  he  said. 

“You  almost  never  get  seasick,”  he  an- 


grinder. 

A 

1  ifter  the  same  test,  he  said  our  grinder 
was  moderately  susceptible  but  must  be  well 
acclimated  with  all  the  racing  he  does. 

“I  did  get  sick  a  lot  when  I  first  started  sail¬ 
ing  in  the  ocean,”  the  grinder  confirmed. 

Finally  we  got  the  navigator  to  explain 
how  the  test  works:  If  the  eyes  stay  centered 
while  the  head  rocks,  susceptibiity  is  low.  If 
the  eyes  roll  to  the  high  side,  susceptibility  is 
high.  He  said  that  a  friend  of  his  had  devised 
the  test,  and  that  he  knew  of  no  scientific 
studies  that  could  support  its  validity.  So  we 
spent  the  next  half  hour  staring  at  each 
other,  rocking  our  heads  back  and  forth, 
arguing  about  whether  the  test  really  means 
anything. 

It  may  be  that  the  only  sure  remedy  for 
mal-de-mer  is  terra  firma.  But  there’s  a  large 
number  of  preventive  measures  that  can  be 
taken,  and  a  few  of  them  might  actually 
work.  Ocean  racing  is  a  lot  more  fun  if  you 
can  keep  your  lunch  where  it  belongs! 

—  max  ebb 
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“A  singlehanded  race? 
Don’t  be  absurd!”  I  said. 
“The  boat  isn’t  rigged  for 
singlehanding,  you’re 
too  old,  and  this  time 
last  year  you  had  a 
broken  back.  Forget  it!”  I 
said  emphatically. 
“Besides,  we  have  no 
autopilot,  and  it  usually 
takes  you  ten  minutes  to 
reef  with  our  entire 
crew,"  I  continued.  How 
was  1  to  know  he  meant 
the  Bullship  Race,  from 
Sausalito  to  San  Fran¬ 


cisco  in  El  Toros? 

I  felt  a  little  sheepish, 
but  he  suggested  that  I 
go  too,  and  perform 
Cowship  duties.  I  in¬ 
stinctively  didn’t  like  the 
sound  of  THAT,  but  he 
informed  me  that 
Cowships  were  big  boats 
that  motor  along  with 
the  El  Toro  fleet  to  help 
out  if  needed. 

John  goes  about 
things  fairly  scientifically, 
but  he’s  not  too  organiz¬ 
ed.  (He’s  the  type  that 
will  climb  up  on  a  ladder 
to  paint  and  then  say 
“get  me  a  brush,  will 
you?”  followed  by  “1 
think  1  left  the  paint  in 
the  garage.”)  So  when 
he  got  up  early  on  Fri¬ 
day,  the  day  before  the 
race,  and  drove  to 
Sausalito  to  check  out 
the  conditions,  I  was  not 
surprised  when  the 
phone  rang  and  he  ask¬ 
ed  me  to  find  his  tide 
book  and  read  off  the 
day’s  conditions,  and 
would  1  check  the  race 
instructions  .  .  .  was  the 
start  at  the  Sausalito 
Yacht  Club  or  Ondine’s? 

The  tide,  he  discover¬ 
ed,  was  predicted  to  be 
a  3.4  knot  ebb.  “Why 
don’t  you  sleep  in  and 
then  drive  to  Yellow 
Bluff  and  watch  El  Toros 
'  drift  out  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge?”  I  teased. 
Somebody  else  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  cross  the 
starting  line  and  then 


anchor  until  slack  water. 

^\.her  Friday  morn¬ 
ing’s  course  inspection 
he  reported  that  the  ebb 
didn’t  seem  that  strong 
and  there  was  an  en¬ 
couraging,  consistent 
breeze. 

Saturday  morning  he 
awoke  with  the  sun.  “I 
had  this  terrible  dream!” 
he  said.  “I  was  nearing 
the  starting  line  when  1 
saw  this  incredible  El 
Toro,”  he  continued.  “I 
couldn’t  believe  my 
eyes.  It  had  a  multi¬ 
stripe  Imron  paint  job  in 
hues  rangings  from  black 
through  grey  to  silver. 

On  the  stern  it  said  The 
Macho  Machine.  When 
he  jibed  over  onto  star¬ 
board  I  could  tell  by  the 
crackle  that  he  had  a 
Mylar  mainsail,  and 
when  he  crossed  my 
path,  I  saw  them  .  .  , 
teeny,  tiny  stainless  steel 
Barient  winches  gleam¬ 
ing  on  the  gunwales, 


and  a  hydraulic  vang. 
God  it  was  awesome! 


From  astern  I  could  see 
that  he  had  an  instru¬ 


ment  console  and  a  car 
bon  fibre  boom  with 


lightening  holes.  I  knew 
that  the  days  of  simple 


head  to  head  racing  in 
an  El  Toro  were  gone. 
I’d  have  to.  invest 
$10,000  in  an  8-ft.  boat 
in  order  to  be  com¬ 
petitive.  What  a 
nightmare!” 

A  cup  of  coffee  woke 
him  up  and  calmed  him 
down,  and  soon  we 
were  headed  for  the 
race  course. 

There  wasn’t  much 
other  movement  at  7 
a.m.  as  we  towed  the  El 
Toro  down  the  Sausalito 
channel,  but  when  we 
rounded  the  Spinnaker 
Restaurant,  the  tiny 
cove  in  front  of  the 
Sausalito  Yacht  Club 
was  swarming  with  sail¬ 
ing  dinghies,  like  a  giant 
horde  of  gnats.  We  in¬ 
ched  our  way  through 
the  fleet  and  deposited 
John  within  sculling 
distance  of  the  dock 
where  he  was  to  check¬ 
in  and  receive  an  identi¬ 
fying  ribbon  for  his 
boom.  Then  we  posi¬ 
tioned  ourselves  near 
the  starting  line  opposite 
Ondine’s  to  await  Jhe 
gun. 

The  starting  area  was 
an  incredible  sight.  One 
hundred  El  Toros  clus¬ 
tered  like  the  start  of  the 
Boston  Marathon,  and 
we  watched  as  John 


BULL  RUN 


worked  his  way  up  the 
windward  side. 

BANG!  And  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  dart 
across  the  line.  His  lead 
was  only  momentary 
though,  as  the  leeward- 
tnost  bulge  of  the  fleet 
surged  ahead  on  a  more 
favorable  puff. 

Within  twenty 
minutes,  the  swarm  of 
little  boats  was  scattered 
far  and  wide,  the 
Cowships  lurking  on  the 
fringes  for  moral  sup¬ 
port. 

T here  was  a  nice 
breeze,  pocked  here  and 
there  with  calmer  spots, 
and  the  wind  picked  up 
continuously  as  the  race 
progressed.  The  breeze 
against  the  ebb  kicked 
up  a  mean  chop  and  we 
began  to  see  signs  of 
uneasiness  among  the 
sailors.  Many  were  bail¬ 
ing  and  a  few  were  do¬ 
ing  “chicken  jibes”,  turn¬ 
ing  the  boat  backwards 
to  tack  through  the  wind 
rather  than  attempting  a 
precarious  jibe. 


With  the  fleet  widely 
scattered  now,  the 
Cowship  skippers  were 
trying  to  cover  the  fleet 
while  not  blanketing  the 
tiny  sails  or  creating  a 
dangerous  wake.  Some 
of  the  spectator  boats 
were  not  so  thoughtful, 
and  one  speed  demon, 
steering  from  inside  his 
big  motorsailer  while 
looking  into  the  distance 
through  binoculars,  rac¬ 
ed  past  us  and  cross 
within  ten  feet  of  John’s 
tiny  bow,  creating  quite 
a  roller  coaster  ride 
which  registered  on 


John’s  race,  a 
recognizable  combina¬ 
tion  of  horror  and  rage. 

Nearing  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  side,  we  could  see 
that  the  strategy  was  the 
head  for  shore  and  ride 
the  early  flood  tide  to 
the  finish  line.  We  had 
been  underway  less  than 
three  quarters  of  an 
hour  when  it  appeared 
that  the  winner  was 
about  to  cross  the  line. 
We  motored  over  that 


way,  hoping  to  get  an 
award-winning 
photograph  of  the  first 
boat,  when  all  hell  broke 
loose  on  the  City  Front. 
We  saw  one  boat  go 
over,  and  soon  there 
were  close  to  half-a- 
dozen  capsizings  and  at 
least  two  dismastings. 

I  cringed  when  I 
thought  of  John  out 
there,  his  only  El  Toro 
experience  having  been 
in  the  Delta,  racing 
around  Clorox  bottle 
buoys  in  The  Meadows. 
But  Cowships  rushed  to 
the  rescue  of  the  down¬ 
ed  boats,  and  soon  the 


whole  fleet  was  safe  in¬ 
side  the  breakwater, 
tacking  to  windward  up 
the  channel  or  being 
towed  by  a  Cowship. 

The  Bullship  skippers 
and  friends  gathered  in 
the  parking  lot  of  the  St. 
Francis  Yacht  Club 
where  Irish  coffee  warm¬ 
ed  their  chilled  bones 
and  dinghy  racing  stories 
were  swapped.  The 
general  consensus  was 
that,  for  El  Toros  on  the 
bay,  waves  posed  the 
greatest  threat,  and  a 
few  commented  that 
racing  buoy  “A”  in  front 
of  the  St.  Francis  is  a  lot 


bigger  than  they 
thought.  “How  come 
the  same  people  always 
win,  or  their  relatives?” 
somebody  wondered 
aloud.  And  everybody  1 
asked  said  they  would 
do  it  again  next  year. 

Awards  were  an¬ 
nounced  from  the  back 
of  a  pickup  truck  as  rain 
began  to  pelt  the  early 
morning  throng,  and  by 
10:30  it  was  all  over. 
Fifth-time  winner  Hank 
Jotz  had  set  a  new  Bull- 
ship  record  of  forty-eight 
minutes. 

As  I  rubbed  his 

frozen  feet,  John  ac¬ 
cepted  a  handsome 


cardboard  boat  and 
crayon  trophy  from  our 
kids,  for  taking  sixty- 
fourth  place.  “Just  think, 
Dad,”  one  of  them  said, 
“you  beat  thirty-six  other 
boats!” 

—  sue  rowley 


RESULTS 

First . . Hank  Jotz 

Second .  ...  . . Arnie  Quong 

Third . Dan  Oullet 

First  Woman . . Sally  Robertson 

First  Maiden  Voyager . Fred  Miller 

Long  Distance . Jim  Ayres  (Virginia) 

Tail  End  (31st  Place) . Debbie  Everett 


MASTER  MARINERS 


From  the  mid- 1860s  and  intermittently  on 
through  the  early  1890s,  one  of  the  biggest 
civic  celebrations  in  the  brash,  brawling  port 
of  San  Francisco  was  the  Master  Mariners 
Regatta. 

Traditionally  held  on  July  4th,  it  was  a  no¬ 
holds  race  among  working  sailcraft  on  the 
bay:  scows  and  schooners,  sloops,  yawls 
and  brigantines. 

The  encroaching  age  of  steam  at  the  end 
of  the  century,  however,  put  the  sailing  mer¬ 
chantmen  in  irons,  bringing  with  it,  too,  an 
end  to  the  Master  Mariners  Regatta. 

It  was  not  until  1965  that  the  event  was 
resurrected,  this  time  by  a  group  of  San 
Francisco  bay  yachtsmen. 

One  of  those  sailors  was  Bill  Vaughan,  a 
fifty-year  old  Alameda  attorney  who’ll  be 
sailing  his  54-ft.  yawl  Everting  Star  once 
again  in  this  classic  event  Sunday,  May  24. 

Vaughan’s  role  in  restoring  the  convoca¬ 
tion  of  great  coastal  sailing  woodies  is,  of 


course,  significant.  An  active  sailor  since  his 
Sea  Scout  days  in  1946,  when  he  purchased 
a  12-ft.  cat  boat  for  fifty  dollars  and  began 
sailing  the  unpredictable  waters  of  Suisun 
Bay,  Vaughan  has  had  an  abiding  interest  in 
classic  vessels. 

He  is  the  former  owner  of  the  Billiken,  a 
40-ft.  yawl  built  in  Alameda  in  1914  by 
Frank  Stone’s  foreman,  Charlie  Morton. 

His  racing  record  aboard  the  lithe  and 
graceful  Evening  Star  certainly  matches  the 
competitive  heritage  carried  by  the  yacht 
before  Vaughan  purchased  it  in  1973. 

Under  Vaughan’s  helm,  they’ve  won  the 
divisional  title  in  the  1978  Singlehanded 
Farallon  Islands  Race;  he  was  first  in  the 
Classic  Yacht  Division,  Ancient  Mariners 
Race,  Long  Beach,  1977;  first  in  the  Boreas 
Race,  1976,  including  first  to  finish,  best 
course  elapsed  time  and  first  in  Division  A; 
third  in  the  Silver  Eagle  Race,  1976;  first  in 
O  Division  in  the  1974  and  1976  Master 
Mariners,  second  in  1977  and  fourth  in 
1978. 

The  yacht  was  designed  in  1936  by  John 
Alden,  and  built  in  1937  by  Herreshoff  for 
Frederick  Ford  of  the  Detroit  clan.  In  her  first 
race,  she  won  the  1938  Mackinac  Island 
classic.  Evening  Star  was  a  stellar  competitor 
in  eight  Ensenada  races  when  owned  by  San 
Diego  Y.C.  Staff  Commodore  Gene  Trepte. 

We  talked  with  Vaughan  about  the  race 
and  the  people  who  joined  him  those  days  to 
bring  back  the  Master  Mariners  event. 

I  low  was  the  race  resurrected  in  '65 
and  who  were  the  people  that  made  it  hap¬ 
pen? 

I  was  called  upon  to  be  boating  events 
chairman  for  Maritime  Day  in  ’65,  this  was  a 
traditional  event  held  every  year  on  May  22. 

Along  the  way  I  got  together  with  a  fellow 
named  Ray  Delrich  of  American  President 
Lines  and  he  had  been  a  participant  in  the 
old  rowing  races,  so  he  wanted  to  revive  the 
rowing  races.  I’d  been  a  history  fan  and  I 
wanted  to  revive  the  Master  Mariners  Regat¬ 
ta;  it  had  come  to  my  attention  in  a  couple  of 
articles  in  Sea  some  years  before. 

Then  a  friend  of  mine  I’d  gone  to  college 
with  —  Roger  Olmsted  —  who’s  now  doing 
a  lot  of  marine  archeaology,  wrote  an  article 
for  the  American  West  magazine,  historical 
quarterly,  beautifully  done,  with  pictures  of 
the  old  course.  I’d  known  Roger  since  the 
early  50’s  and  respected  his  scholarship,  so  I 


asked  him  over  a  period  of  time  that  I’d  like 
to  revive  this  thing  and  what  would  you  sug¬ 
gest? 

Essentially  what  he  said  was,  ‘Get  the  big¬ 
gest  goddamn  boats  you  can  get,  put  ’em  in 


Bill  Vaughan,  the  man  most  responsible  for 
reviving  the  Master  Mariners. 


ting  together  a  decent  course  that  will  allow 
people  to  see  it’. 

I  put  together  the  same  format  we  have  to¬ 
day.  The  yachts  represent  the  working  boats 


which  used  to  participate  in  the  regatta.  The 
only  way  we  could  have  historical  continuity 
was  to  have  the  sponsors  from  the  maritime 
industry  —  so  that,  in  essence,  they  werb 
sailing  on  the  vessel.  It  was  their  vessel  for 
the  day. 


MICHAEL  DOBRIN  , 


How  did  you  go  about  rounding  up  the 
competing  yachts  and  what  were  some  of 
the  initial  reactions? 

Go  to  the  harbor,  any  harbor,  and  beat  on 


/ 


the  hatch  and  start  talking  with  the  guy.  Very 
few  people  thought  we’d  find  that  many 
boats.  Lots  of  schooners  tucked  away  in 
spots  here  and  there;  people  who’d  been 
cruising  and  on  the  way  through. 

Later  on,  we  had  boats  coming  up  from 
Southern  California  like  Astor,  which  was  a 
famous  Australian  racing  schooner,  and  of 
course  the  83-ft.  stays’l  schooner,  Serena. 
Ken  DeMeuse  brought  her  up.  Rollo 
Wheeler’s  Rendezvous.  Rollo’s  idea  of  going 
sailing  was  to  take  a  magnum  of  champagne 
and  all  the  food  you  could  eat  and  go  out 
there  and  have  a  lot  of  fun.  Rollo’s  boat 
wouldn’t  go  to  weather  particularly  well,  so 
he’d  have  to  have  a  couple-three  meals  on 
board  just  to  finish  the  race. 

Bill  Ritter  was  instrumental  in  getting  some 
of  the  old  timers  into  it.  And  Larry  Knight 
was  of  some  assistance.  He  was  pretty  old  by 
that  time,  but  he  was  certainly  of  help.  We 
had  a  guy  name  Ray  Bowes  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Master  Mariners  Benevolent 
Association  way  back  when.  He  had  a  firm 
called  Bowes  and  Andrews  and  they  were 
ships’  carpenters,  used  to  put  wood  parti¬ 
tions  in  holds  so  that  cargoes  would  not  shift 
around. 

Harry  Dring  was  enthusiastic  about  this, 
’cause  he  was  in  the  middle  of  the  Alma  pro¬ 
ject. 

Jim  Enzensperger  was  in  with  Pacific  Far 
East  Lines.  Jim  was  my  race  committee 
chairman,  a  charter  member  of  the  Sausalito 
YC  when  it  broke  away  from  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  YC.  He  had  a  lot  of  friends  he  could 
draw  upon;  Jim’s  wife  was  a  Madden  of  the 
Madden  &  Lewis  family,  so  they  were  in¬ 
terested  in  the  historical  aspects  of  it. 

Robin  Hobart  took  over  the  handicapping 
when  Jim  was  in  Japan.  That  was  our  race 
committee;  it  was  sort  of  a  family  affair.  They 
had  their  kids  out  spotting  and  starting  the 
races,  a  tremendously  efficient  bunch. 

Looking  back  on  that  first  race,  when  it 
was  over,  did  everyone  say,  ‘‘Boy  this  is  real 
ly  going  to  stick”?  Were  they  enthusiastic? 

Everyone  was  very  enthusiastic.  It  very 
rapidly  became  sort  of  a  classic,  and  that,  of 
course,  attracted  other  boats.  One  year  we 
had  Serena,  Charmain,  Constellation  and 
Astor  all  racing  in  the  schooner  division. 
That  was  a  pretty  good  turn-out.  One  year 
Stormvogel  was  in  town  and  they  wanted  to 
join  the  Master  Mariner  and  that  precipitated 
a  big  controversy,  one  of  the  many  that 
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BILL  VAUGHAN 


we’ve  had  over  the  years. 

We  were  at  the  St.  Francis  for  the  lun¬ 
cheon.  Jim  Enzensperger  was  chairing  and 
he  made  the  mistake  of  bringing  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  before  the  group.  Peter  Enberg,  sailing 
master  on  the  Stormvogel,  said,  ‘We  ought 
to  be  able  to  go  in  because  we’ve  got  a 
bowsprit’.  We  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  just 
a  bowsprit  that  made  a  boat  a  Master 
Mariners  boat.  Bob  Ford  was  there  with 
Yankee,  and  of  course  he  wasn’t  happy 
about  racing  against  Stormvogel.  Bill  Stewart 
in  his  usual  bluff  manner  said  something  to 
the  effect,  ‘That’s  bullshit!’  and  so  it  went. 

Stormvogel  was  invited  to  watch  but  not 
participate.  Stormvogel  was,  at  that  time  of 
course,  a  pretty  light  racing  machine  that  had 
been  going  around  the  world  advertising 
Bruynzeel  plywood  for  Mr.  Bruynzeel,  who 
owned  her  and  she  was  wiping  everyone 
out. 
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“I  would  like 
to  see  the  Master 
Mariners  become 
a  little  more 
selective.” 


It  was  like  putting  Windward  Passage  in 
the  Master  Mariners  as  far  as  we  were  con¬ 
cerned. 

When  did  you  actually  begin  competing? 

I  didn't  compete  for  a  couple-three  years.  I 
didn’t  have  a  boat  that  I  considered  useful  for 
that  type  activity.  I  got  a  Colvin  ketch  in 
’65-’66,  whenever  it  was,  which  seemed  to 
fit  reasonably  well  and  at  that  time  George 
Kiskaddon  wanted  to  race  a  boat  he’d 
designed.  It  was  a  cat  ketch  and  a  very 
speedy  little  thing  so  I  figured  if  he  could  put 
his  cat  ketch  in,  I  could  put  this  Rosiland 
ketch  in,  a  traditional  type  vessel,  so  we  went 
out  there  hammer  and  thong  and  George 
beat  the  hell  out  of  me.  Her  name  was 
Paramour. 

And  then  when  Bill  Ritter  died,  I  bought 
Billiken,  which  was  a  real  Master  Mariner 
vessel.  Raced  her  several  times,,  but  never 
won.  The  first' time  I  won  in  Evening  Star , 
Billiken  won  under  a  new  owner. 

Most  exciting  race  you  were  in? 

Well,  there  have  been  some  interesting 
disasters.  We’ve  had  a  few  dismastings  and 
other  things  going  on.  I’ve  always  avoided 
getting  in  that  mess  at  Yellow  Bluff. 

In  the  ’78  race  we  were  trying  to  set  our 
spinnaker  right  at  the  last  and  somebody  got 
it  under  the  lifelines,  so  when  we  hoisted  the 
spinnaker  we  were  afraid  we  were  going  to 
pull  the  lifeline  out  too  and  it  destroyed  the 
sail  right  then  and  there.  We  finished  in  a 
dead  heat  with  Shamrock  and  Skylark. 

What  holds  the  modern  course  elasped 
time  record? 

I  would  say  Serena.  She  finished  the 
course  in  about  fifty-five  minutes  one  time 
and  we’re  talking  about  a  seventeen-mile 
course.  Last  time  I  saw  her  she  was  down  in 
Southern  California.  We  had  gone  down  to 
race  in  the  Ancient  Mariners  and  she  was  in 
that  race.  Of  course  we  were  very  happy  as 
we  took  the  classic  yacht  division  in  the  An¬ 
cient  Mariners  in  Long  Beach. 

Course  strategy  this  year? 

It’s  going  to  be  a  flood  tide  race  this  year. 
It’s  like  last  year,  when  the  big  boats  went 
down  to  Mark  24  off  Angel  Isalnd  and  with 
the  flood  tide  it  means  the  big  ones  will  be 
coming  up  the  beach  on  Angel  Island  for  a 


while  to  get  around  Pt.  Blunt  to  go  to  Mark 
12,  which  is  Little  Harding,  then  you  go  to 
Crissy  and  finish.  So  I’d  anticipate  that  we’d 
all  be  doing  about  the  same  thing,  trying  to 
get  there  as  fast  as  we  can. 

Can  you  give  us  your  recollection  of  the 
famous  buoy  incident  (of  '16)? 

The  big  problem  that  caused  the  entire 
buoy  incident  I  guess  was  that  the  Coast 
Guard  in  its  wisdom  removed  the  outer  and 
inner  degaussing  buoys,  which  forced  us  to 
forsake  our  traditional  marks  and  to  try  and 


set  a  mark  off  Gashouse  Cove. 

At  this  time  we  had  some  people  from  the 
Classic  Yacht  Association  who  were  anxious 
to  help,  so  they  were  to  go  out  and  set  this 
buoy.  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  han¬ 
dicapping  this  race  or  running  it;  I’d  rather  go 
out  and  do  it,  you  see.  One  of  the  fellows 
who  was  to  set  the  mark  decided  that  he 
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wasn’t  going  to  show  up.  So  there  was  no 
one  to  set  the  mark!  I  really  didn’t  want  to  set 
the  mark,  but  somebody  had  to  do  it  or  else 
we  wouldn’t  have  a  race.  I  went  over  to  the 
Oakland  Yacht  Club,  borrowed  the  marks, 
not  knowing  if  they  were  adequate  for  that 
type  of  activity. 

1  anticipated  that  it  would  be  touch  and  go 
at  best  and  whether  that  mark  would  hang  in 
and  stay  on  the  surface.  I  told  this  fellow  on 
the  foredeck,  stick  a  retrieving  line  on  this 
thing  so  in  case  everything  goes  to  hell,  we’ll 
be  able  to  get  it  back  up  and  reset  it  where  it 
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A  Lyle  Galloway  drawing  of  a  couple  of  Bill's 
boats.' 


is  a  little  quieter. 

We  went  over  and  did  our  thing  and  he 
says,  ‘It’s  gone!’  so  I  said  pull  it  up  again.  He 
says  ‘Oh,  I  forgot  the  retrieving  line’.  Oh  shit. 
We  didn’t  have  any  other  mark  except  the 
one  we  were  going  to  put  up  at  Presidio 
Shoals  and  that  one  wasn’t  about  to  be  any 
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better.  So  the  only  thing  to  do  was  call  the 
Race  Committe  and  tell  them  to  hail 
everybody,  tell  them  the  course  had  been 
changed.  Which  they  proceeded  to  do,  but 
apparently  not  everybody  could  hear. 

So  we  started  the  race.  Orion  was  right 
ahead  of  us.  She  was  hoisting  her  mizzen 
spinnaker  and  I  couldn’t  understand  why 
she’d  want  to  do  that  when  we  were  almost 
to  the  mark  and  we  were  going  to  round  — 
and  he  kept  on  sailing.  Oh,  God!  So  we  end¬ 
ed  up  —  unfortunately  —  winning  the  race. 

Do  you  see  any  changes,  an  evolution, 
within  the  Master  Mariners? 

Well,  I  would  like  to  see  the  Master 
Mariners  become  a  little  more  selective.  I 
don’t  think  having  vast  numbers  of  boats  is 
important.  I  think  it  is  important  having  the 
right  number  of  the  right  types  of  boats.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  encourage 
those  who  have  old  boats  and  those  with 
unique,  but  old-time  rigs,  to  race  in  the 
Master  Mariners. 

It  is  really  a  joy  to  see  people  like  Hal 
Sommer  who  had  Freda,  and  of  course 
Wander  Bird,  which  I  doubt  very  much  he’s 
going  to  race,  unless  we  can  get  Pete  Sutter 
to  sail  it,  but  Hal  over  the  years  has  done 
some  magnificent  work  on  these  vessels,  and 
some  have  appeared  in  the  Master  Mariners 
quite  a  bit.  Polaris  is  a  1913  sloop  —  I 
haven’t  seen  her  in  quite  a  while.  It’s  owned 
by  Bob  Portious,  master  of  the  Pilot  Boat. 
Always  like  to  see  Yankee;  Martha  came  all 
the  way  down  (from  Puget  Sound)  to  race 
and  ended  up  with  no  wind.  Some  boats  we 
used  to  see  I  haven’t  seen  in  a  long  time,  like 
Tai  Fung;  don’t  know  what  happened  ,  to 
her. 

We’re  getting  one  of  the  first  brigantines 
we’ve  had  in  the  race,  Anna  Maria,  back  this 
year.  Like  to  see  Rendezvous  back,  especial¬ 
ly  in  memory  of  Rollo,  who’d  been  such  a 
great  help  in  this  race. 

—  michael  dobrin 

You  can  take  your  picnic  basket  and  catch 
a  look  at  some  history  on  May  24th  when  the 
Master  Mariners  go  at  it.  Best  vantage  points 
will  be  anywhere  along  the  City  Front,  es¬ 
pecially  from  Fort  Point  to  Gas  House  Cove. 
The  fleet  gets  off  to  a  reverse  order  start:  — 
small  boats  first  —  around  noon.  See  you 
there! 


GUIDE  TO  THE 


Adios  —  Don  Harlander  &  Quentin  Lewton,  Benicia,  CA,  60-ft.  yawl,  designed 
by  Sparkman  &  Stephens,  '38. 

Aeolus  —  William  Rickman,  Fair  Oaks,  CA.  34-ft.  sloop,  designed  by  James 
DeWitt,  Sr.  in  '35  (apprx.)  and  built  by  Emerson  Doble  in  '6 1  at  his  Alameda  Boat 
Works.  Sunset  sloops  sisterships  to  Coho  and  Joy. 

Aida  —  Robert  Blackset,  Twain,  CA.  34-ft.  yawl,  designed  by  Sparkman  & 
Stephens  in  '30,  built  by  Fellows  &  Stewart  in  '30. 

Aida  —  Walter  Knox,  Oakland,  CA.  25-ft.  Spitzgatter  sloop,  built  '36. 

Anacapa  —  Gary' King,  Pt.  Richmond,  CA.  43-ft.  Alden  Marconi  cutter,  built  at 
Fellows  &  Stewart  Yard  in  Los  Angeles,  '36.  Placed  17th  overall  in  '47  TransPac. 

Anna  Maria  —  John  Osborn,  Tiburon,  CA.  32-ft  gaff  brigantine,  Atkin  design, 
built  '64.  Owner  Osborn  competitor  in  first  8  Master  Mariner  Regattas  (since  '65), 
sold  boat,  then  repurchased  last  month. 

Apache  —  Todd  Morcott,  Palo  Alto,  CA.  Gaff  yawl,  34-ft.,  Seagoer  replica  of 
the  '  15  vessel  sailed  around  the  world  by  famed  singlehander  Harry  Pidgeon. 

Araminto  —  Kermit  Parker,  San  Rafael,  CA.  3 3 -ft .  Herreshoff  sloop.  Parker  is  a 
founding  competitor  in  the  modern  Master  Mariner,  having  raced  every  time 
since  '67. 

Bequia  —  Robert  Gilbert,  Bernard  Johnson,  Oxnard,  CA.  4 1 -ft.  gaff  cutter, 
Laurent  Giles  design  from  '30,  built  at  Bequia  Boat  works  78. 

Bimi  —  Basil  Knauth.  3  I -ft.  Norregard  ketch. 

Black  Witch  —  Don  Davis,  Belvedere,  CA.  32-ft.  gaff  sloop,  designed  by 
Winslow  '36. 

Briar  Rose  — John  Ough,  Concord,  CA.  30-ft.  gaff  Tahiti  ketch  by  Hanna,  built 
by  Sweet  in  '44.  Master  Mariner  racer  72-79. 

Brigadoon  of  Boothbay  —  T.  K.  Klaus,  Alameda,  CA.  50-ft.  gaff  schooner, 
designed  by  Herreshoff,  built  '24  at  Britt  Bros.,  Boothbay,  ME.  Previous  owners 
include  Sterling  Hayden,  actor  John  Mills  and  rock  band  Quicksilver  Messenger 
Service;  voyages  include  Hawaii  and  Tahiti, 

Bullfrog  —  Michael  Rogerson,  Redwood  City,  CA.  30-ft.  gaff  cutter,  designed 
by  Garden,  built  ,'47  by  Lester  &  Franck,  Classic  Archer  redingskoite  North  Sea 
rescue  design. 

Cavu  —  Drs,  Robert  and  Joseph  Alderson,  Greenbrae,  CA.  40-ft.  Monk  ketch, 
built  '40  at  the  Blanchard  yard,  Seattle. 

Cedalion  —  Karl  &  Lois  Limback,  Orinda,  CA.  37-ft.  sloop,  Farallon  Clipper  by 
Stephens. 

Charmain  —  Bill  Williams,  Rohnert  Park,  CA.  58-ft.  schooner,  built  Bath  Iron 
Works  '25. 

Chimera  —  Bill  Belmont,  San  Francisco,  CA.  29-ft.  Marconi  sloop,  designed  and 
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like  to  watch. 


built  at  Nunes  Yard,  Sausalito,  ’37-39. 


Chorus  —  Peter  &  Kathleen  English,  San  Rafael,  CA.  38-ft.  Kettenburg  Marconi 
sloop,  built  '58  on  '46  design. 

Coaster  —  Stephen  Rogers,  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  4 1  -ft.  gaff  rigged  Murry  Peterson 
coaster  schooner,  built  by  Pendleton  in  '35. 

Contenta  —  Chuck  Levdar,  Los  Altos  Hills,  CA.  40-ft.  Lapworth  Marconi  sloop, 
built  '60  by  Charmon  &  Koldston. 

Cygnus  —  Stewart  Brand,  Sausalito,  CA.  25-ft.  gaff  schooner,  built  Inverness 
'65,  replica  of  early  20th  century  McKie-Roth  design. 

Dauntless  —  Richard  Williams,  Oakland,  CA.  Schooner,  6 1 -ft.,  built  1930, 
Dauntless  Shipyards,  Essex,  CT.  Winner,  both  TransAtlantic  &  Bermuda  races, 
circumnavigated  twice,  designed  by  John  Alden.  MM  competitor  78. 

Delaware  Dolly  —  Don  Sanders,  Benicia,  CA.  Garden  designed  40-ft.  ketch. 

Dolphin  —  James  Leech,  Mill  Valley,  CA.  3 1 '6"  sloop,  Knud  Reimers  design 
from  '39,  built  by  Jensen  in  Denmark,  '39. 

Duyong  —  Paul  Hartnett,  Sausalito,  CA.  33-ft.  Atkin  design  ketch. 

Eclipse  —  Richard  &  Milly  Biller,  Richmond,  CA.  3 1 -ft.  cutter,  Knud  Reimers 
design,  built  '40.  Once  owned  by  Norwegian  prince. 

Erica  —  Dave  &  Gene  Erickson,  Tiburon,  CA.  32-ft,  gaff  ketch,  Atkin/ Archer 
design  from  '24,  twice  cruised  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Evening  Star  —  William  Vaughan,  Oakland,  CA.  54-ft.  yawl,  designed  John 
Alden  '36,  built  Herreshoff  '37.  Distinguished  racing  record  —  1st  Mackinac  Island 
'38.  1st  divided  rig,  Ensenada  race  '59;  1st  O  Div.  Master  Mariners  74  &  76;  1st 
Boreas  76;  1st  Classic  Yacht  Division,  Ancient  Mariners  race,  Long  Beach,  77;  1st 
Singlehanded  Farallon  Race,  Nov.  78. 

Fair  Lady  —  Pete  Woodward,  Tiburon,  CA.  33-ft.  Marconi  ketch,  Garden 
design,  built  Anderson  Boat  Works  '56.  Cruised  extensively  Californian/Hawaiian 
waters. 

Felicity  —  Neal  Rayborn,  Los  Altos  Hills,  CA.  40-ft.  Lapworth  sloop. 

Genji  —  Harlan  Pratt  &  Charles  Hendrickson,  Larkspur,  CA.  36-ft.  Marconi 
ketch,  Herreshoff  design,  built  '47  by  Drath  Godfredsen,  Master  Mariner  com¬ 
petitor  since  '65. 

Halcyon  —  Roger  Fleck,  San  Francisco,  CA.  42-ft.  ketch,  Garden  design,  built  at 
Blue  Peter  design  firm  in  San  Francisco  '68. 

Holganza  —  Frank  Ecker,  Oakland,  CA.  36-ft.  yawl,  built  by  H.H.  Foote,  '41, 

Inchliffe  Castle  —  Greg  Shook,  Vallejo,  CA.  '38  Alden  30-®.  Marconi  sloop. 

Isabella  —  Bert  Simmons,  San  Francisco,  CA.  32-ft.  gaff  ketch,  designed  by 
Donovan  in  1880s. 


Karoline  —  John  Young,  San  Rafael,  CA.  34-ft.  sloop. 

Katika  —  Edward  Johnson,  Sausalito,  CA.  32-ft.  Atkins  Marconi  sloop,  built  ’45 
at  Santa  Monica  Boat  Works. 

LaCreole  —  Barry  Norback,  Berkeley,  CA.  40-ft.  Marconi  ketch,  built  in  early 
30s  as  German  naval  officers'  training  vessel.  Owned  and  sailed  by  Bernard 
Moitessier  in  the  Caribbean. 

Lahlia  —  Edmund  P.  Halley,  M.D.,  Stockton;  CA.  36-ft.  Crocket  ketch,  built  '40 
by  Peel,  Master  Mariner  racer  since  71 , 

Little  Bit  —  Tom  Arnell,  Alameda,  CA.  30-ft.  gaff  ketch,  designed  by  John  Han¬ 
na  in  73  (Tahiti  ketch),  veteran  of  Hawaii  cruises. 

Madbear  —  Broadbear/Madigan,  San  Francisco,  CA.  25-ft.  Debutante,  built 
Denmark,  '61. 

Marybeth  —  Dean  Alan  Gurke,  Oakland,  CA.  40-ft.  Wayland  yawl,  former 
flagship  of  the  Richmond  Yacht  Club. 

Miss  Crumpet  —  Gordon  Smith,  San  Francisco,  CA.  36-ft.  Marconi  ketch, 
designed  by  George  Nicom  '34,  built  by  Paul  Stroud  '46. 

Mistress  II  —  Fred  Searls,  San  Francisco,  CA.  38-ft.  Stephens  Farallon  Clipper 
sloop. 

Misty  —  Chris  Hansen,  San  Francisco,  CA.  39-ft.  Rhodes  cutter,  Master  Manner 
competitor  '77-'.80,  built  for  Elinje  Root,  Assistant  Sect'y.  of  State  to  Woodrow 
Wilson  in  '38. 

Misty  Rose  —  Dick  Packard,  Berkeley,  CA.  28-ft.  Herreshoff  ketch. 

Nautigal  —  Carlyle  Corson  III,  Danville,  CA.  38-ft.  sloop,  Spaulding  design  '37, 
built  at  Anderson  &  Cristfani,  '38. 

Nereid  —  Howard  O'Daniels,  San  Luis  Obispo,  CA.  45-ft.  Marconi  ketch, 
designed  '33  by  Furnans  Yacht  Agency  and  built  same  year  at  Casey  Boatworks, 
MA.  Extensive  racing  record,  including  Master  Mariners  76,  '78,  79.  Long  Beach 
to  LaPaz,  Marina  del  Rey  to  San  Diego,  etc. 

Nomadic  Star  —  Jon  Pulver,  Pt.  Richmond,  CA.  37-ft.  Marconi  yawl,  built  '35 
by  Careff-Jenkins,  a  Tom  Day  design. 

Orion  —  Stephen  Crow,  Napa,  CA.  56-ft.  Olin  Stephens  ketch,  built  by  Henry 
Nevins  in  '34  for  the  Schafer  brewing  family.  Ex-Edlu,  ex-Robon,  won  '34  Ber¬ 
muda  race. 

Orn  —  Lance  Schoneberger,  Mill  Valley,  CA,  32-ft.  gaff  sloop,  designed  by 
Nielsen  of  Denmark,  74,  built  Neptune  Boat  Yard,  74.  Former  North  Sea 
pilothouse,  sailed  across  Atlantic. 

Paddy  West  —  Mike  &  Sue  Proudfoot,  Brentwood,  CA.  25-ft.  gaff  yawl,  design¬ 
ed  '06  by  Mower/Day,  built  by  Pasquinucci  in  '37-'38,  Master  Mariner  competitor 
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since  73. 

Paniolo  —  Mike  McQueen,  Danville,  CA.  30-ft.  Herreshoff  sloop. 

Patience  —  Ed  Gibson,  Sausalito,  CA.  36-ft.  Marconi  ketch,  designed  by  L.  Fran¬ 
cis  Herreshoff  in  '46-'47,  built  by  Chaulker,  '53. 

Puffin  —  Paul  Major,  Oakland,  CA.  40-ft.  Sparkman  &  Stephens  yawl. 

Queen  Bee  —  William  &  Karen  Durbin,  Redwood  City,  CA.  40-ft.  Marconi  cut¬ 
ter,  Ted  Geary  design  from  '41.  Several  Mexican  races  in  the  AOs  &  '50s. 

Quissette  —  Dan  &  Sue  Davies,  Sausalito,  CA.  42-ft.  schooner,  original  Coaster 
II  designed  by  Murray  Peterson  for  his  own  use  in  '30.  Belonged  to  actor  Rory 
Calhoun  in  '50s,  sailed  to  Hawaii  in  78,  Master  Mariner  competitor  since  76. 

Rejina  —  Roger  Sobef  San  Francisco,  CA.  Built  '64  from  a  Popular  Mechanics 
design,  Discovery  class,  22-ft.  sloop. 

Renegade  —  Pamela  Rogers,  Sausalito,  CA.  25-ft.  gaff  tops'l  cutter,  designed  by 
Lyle  Hess  in  '50,  built  at  Los  Angeles  shipyard  '50.  Protptype  to  Serrafyn. 

Runa  IV  —  Peter  Pike,  Ross,  CA.  36-ft.  Marconi  sloop,  built  '  18  Nielsen  Bros., 
Copenhagen. 

Saoirse  —  Steve  Stock,  Alameda,  CA,  24-ft.  cutter,  William  Atkin  design  from 
'33,  built  Sweden  '56,  sailed  first  to  Columbia  then  to  S.F.,  with  Hawaiian  cruise  in 
'65. 

Salt  Flower  —  Bruce  Westrate,  Palo  Alto,  CA.  35-ft.  Marconi  ketch,  designed 
by  Fleming  Day  in  '16,  built  by  Kellog,  '48. 

Santana  —  Eden  &  Eden,  San  Francisco,  CA.  55-ft.  yawl,  once  owned  by  Hum¬ 
phrey  Bogart,  veteran  Master  Mariner  competitor,  designed  by  Olin  Stephens  & 
built  by  Wilbo  in  '35. 

Sassy  Sarah  —  Robert  L.  Mielenz,  Citrus  Heights,  CA.  25-ft.  Cape  Cod  catboat, 
designed  by  Wittholz,  built  by  Chandler  in  76,  gaff  rigged,  26’  boom, 

Seafarer  —  Fred  Waters,  Redwood  City,  CA.  48-ft.  gaff  ketch,  built  •  1 0  by 
Hathaway  &  Lewis  to  William  Hand  design, 

Shearwater  —  Thomas  Donnelly,  Newport  Beach,  CA.  67 -ft .  schooner,  Wells 
design,  built  79  for  the  Dunlap  family  of  Boothbay,  Maine.  Formerly  owned  by 
Kingston  Trio,  just  completed  2 Zi  yr . ,  50,000  mile  circumnavigation.  Sailed  once  as 
Tasarit. 

Shiralee  —  Christopher  Ames,  San  Francisco,  CA.  3  I -ft.  Lapworth  sloop. 

Stormy  —  Michael  Douglas,  San  Rafael,  CA.  35-ft.  Ohlson  yawl,  built  '58, 

Suds  —  Suzanna  Abbott,  San  Francisco,  CA.  34-ft.  Wayland  designed  cutter, 
built  '34  by  Anderson  &  Cristofani. 

Sumiki  II  —  Frank  C,  DiMarco,  Jr.,  Sausalito,  CA.  36-ft.  Marconi  ketch,  Her¬ 
reshoff  design  Nereia  ketch,  '59  TransPac  vet,  Hawaii  cruises. 

Suzy  Q  —  William  Hansen,  Berkeley,  CA.  39'6"  ketch,  Alden  design,  built  '38 
by  August  Nelson,  Portland,  OR.  Sistership  to  Staghound,  TransPac  winner  in 
'5 1 -'53,  veteran  Pacific  cruiser,  Inland  Passage  to  New  Zealand. 

Swift  —  U.S,  Navy,  Alameda,  CA  (Paul  Perona  skipper).  44-ft.  Marconi  yawl, 
designed  and  built  by  Luders  Marine,  '39.  Assigned  to  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  An¬ 
napolis,  for  midshipman  sailing  and  seamanship  training. 

Taaroa  —  M.  J.  Hansen,  J.A.  Lewitz,  San  Francisco,  CA.  42-ft.  Marconi  sloop, 
Rhodes  design. 

Taurua  —  Peter  Haywood,  Corte  Madera,  CA.  Murray  Peterson  designed 
42-ft.  schooner  (sistership  to  Quissett,)  built  Hong  Kong  '61. 

Trade  Wind  —  Joseph  Baker,  San  Francisco,  CA,  28-ft.  Marconi  sloop  built  by 
Baker  himself  in  '38. 

Valencia  —  Jim  Schultz,  Palo  Alto,  CA.  39-ft.  Marconi  sloop,  designed  by  S&S  in 
'57,  built  by  Director. 

Vim  —  Steven  Gann,  Carmel,  CA.  22-ft.  sloop,  designed  '46  by  Merle  Davis. 

Wanderer  II  —  Gene  Whiting,  Dublin,  CA.  38-ft.  Alden  schooner,  built-  by 
Stone  in  '31.  Placed  1st  in  '67  Master  Mariner. 

Water  Witch  —  Edward  Telka,  San  Francisco,  CA.  5 1  -ft.  Stone  built  yawl  (78), 
1st  Marconi  rigged  boat  to  sail  the  bay. 

Whimbrel  —  Clark  Arquette,  Sausalito,  CA.  23-ft.  Marconi  sloop,  designed  by 
Cox  in  '59. 

Winola  —  David  S.  Miller,  San  Francisco,  CA,  30-ft.  cutter,  built  '38  by  Fellows 
&  Stewart. 

(no  name)  —  Kent  Parker,  San  Rafael,  CA.  3  I -ft.  sloop,  Knud  Reimers  design, 
built  by  Ander  &  Jensen  '42. 

(no  name)  —  K.  M.  Weller,  Redcrest,  CA.  33-ft.  sloop,  '34  Laurin  design. 
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Commercial 

Power 

Sail 

MAY  SPECIALS  2—ss 

PRICES  GOOD  THRU  MAY  31ST  Gear 

We  Have  The  Lowest  Prices  On  The  West  Coast! 

HONDA  EM  500  Generator 

$329.95 


2  SPAR  PAINTS 

In-Stock  Sale  ONLY 
Quarts  40%  Off 
Gallons  50%  Off 


NEWMAR 

Battery  Charger 
15  Amp,  2  Bank 

$149.95 


AutoPilot 
$425 

Auto-Helm  Available  Also 
Call  For  Quotes 


BENMAR 
COURSE  SETTER 
AUTOPILOT 

Retail:  $995.00 

Sale  Price:  $699.95 

Other  Models  —  Call  for  Quotes 
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TAM AY A 
CALCULATOR 
NC77 

$349  Retail 

$249.95 
OUR 
PRICE 


SHIPMATE 

SATELLITE 
NAVIGATOR  SYSTEM 
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The  satellite  navigation  system  is  the  on¬ 
ly  electronic  navigation  system  which 
gives  complete  world  coverage. 

The  satellite  navigator  RS  5000  allows 
you  to  save  time  and  fuel  by  selecting 
the  shortest  route  to  your  destination. 
By  aid  of  the  keyboard  the  coordinates 
of  the  point  of  destination  are  fed  into 
the  navigator  which  then  will  display  the 
direction  to  steer  and  the  distance  either 
in  great  circle  or  rhumb  line. 

RS  5000  works  fully  automatically  and 
selects  the  best  satellite  for  position  fix¬ 
ing.  Normally  16  good  fixes  occur  in 
every  twenty-four  hour  period. 

RS  5000  only  costs  a  fraction  of  the 
traditional  navigators. 

Under  $5000! 


V.H.F.  Specials 
WITH  THIS  AD  ONLY! 

Regency  MA5500  V.H.F. 

$300 

64-Chnl.  Receive,  54-chnl. 
.  Transmit  —  20  scan 


STANDARD  24  LTD 
$229.00  —  24  channels 


CLOSE-OUT  ITEMS 

On  All  R-C  Marine 
Sailboat  Hardware 

UP  TO  50%  OFF 
ON  PURCHASES  OVER 
$50.00! 

Overstock  Clearance  on  Many  Items 
Call  for  Items  and  Prices. 


LORAN  SPECIALS! 

New  767  Sitex  Loran  C  —  $1499 
757C  Sitex  Loran  C  — 

$1995 

Incl.  Lat./Long.  Coriv.  & 
Steering  Computer 

APELCO  Loran  C  — 
$1299.99 

with  Lat./Long.  Conv. 

ALSO  AVAILABLE  —  MICROLOGIC 


SHjMW  CORPORATION  OSMA.  itPM 


Kerosene  Heater 


H.S.R.  88F  -  $99.95 


CALL  FOR  QUOTES  ON 

Ratheon  Radar 
Johnson  Outboards 
Barlow  Winches 
Mansfield  Sanitation  Sys. 

Groco  Sanitation  Sys. 

Volvo  Inboard  Auxiliaries 

OSCO  Replacement  Marine  Manifolds  for 
Chris  Craft  —  Chrysler  —  Crusader  —  O.M.C.  —  Mercruiser 

—  All  others  — 

Volvo  Artie  Diesel  Heaters  &  Hot  Water  Svs 


ANY  OF  THESE  ITEMS 

Trevco  Plow  Anchors 
Honda  Outboards 
Lewmar  Winches 
Danforth  Sanitation  Sys. 
O.M.C.  Saildrives 
&,2Ei  Inflatables 


EPSCO 

Depth  Sounder  — 

$89.95 

60-Ft.-60  Fathoms 


morine  soles  co. 

324  LITTLEFIELD  AVE. 

SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94080 

Monday-Friday,  9:00-5:30;  Saturdays  9-2 

415-871-2290 


PHONE  ORDER 

Charge  Cards  Welcome 
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GITANE  GOES  ON 


ALL  PHOTOS  BY  JUDY  ANDERSEN 


We  spent  a  couple  of  weeks  in  Acapulco 
even  though  it  was  probably  our  least  en¬ 
joyable  stop.  The  weather  was  hotter  and 
more  humid  than  any  we  had  heretofore  en¬ 
countered  on  our  trip  down  the  coast,  and 
the  prices  were  staggering.  Football  could  be 
seen  on  TV  at  the  bigger  hotels,  so  that  was  a 
big  attraction  for  my  Captain  and  crew,  while 
I  utilized  the  abundant  facilities  at  the 
Acapulco  Yacht  Club. 

Our  journey  from  San  Francisco  had  been 
very  mild  and  windless  more  often  than  we 
liked.  But  now  it  was  time  to  prepare  for  our 
venture  through  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec. 
All  the  horror  stories  we  had  read  were  fur¬ 
ther  re-enforced  by  our  conversations  with  a 
couple  who  had  just  come  North  through 
that  same  area.  They  suffered  a  lot  of 
damage,  and  enough  fear  and  misery  to 
convince  them  to  sell  their  boat  right  there 
and  then.  We  broke  out  our  new  storm  tri¬ 
sail  and  decided  on  the  best  way  to  rig  it,  go¬ 
ing  through  the  procedures  thoroughly  in 
case  we  had  to  do  it  fast. 

We  took  one  last  swim  in  the  pool  and  one 
last  hot  shower  before  saying  good-bye  to  all 
our  newfound  friends  and  we  motored  out 
of  the  harbor  in  late  afternoon  with  our  little 
buddy  boat,  Small  Fry.  The  evening  was 
moonless  and  pretty  uneventful,  although 
there  is  always  an  adjustment  period  when 
you  set  sail  after  a  long  stay  in  port.  We  saw 
many  ships  as  we  left  Acapulco,  but  by  late 
evening  they  had  ali  disappeared  and  we 
were  alone  once  again  with  Small  Fry  in  the 
vast  darkness. 

We  sailed  into  Puerta  Angel  after  two  days 
at  sea,  having  been  advised  to  make  short 
hops  and  keep  our  fuel  tanks  topped  off  just 
in  case  we  were  blown  out  to  sea  at  the  Gulf 
of  Tehuantepec.  There  was  nothing  at  all 
available  in  this  port  so  Captain  and  crew  pil¬ 
ed  into  a  taxi  and  pointed  it  toward  a  nearby 
town.  Ffalfway  between  villages  the  cab  was 
halted  by  a  threatening  crowd  of  men, 
women  and  children  brandishing  machetes, 
steel  pipes,  knives,  etc.  They  demanded  a 


Author  Judy,  and  a  bird  named  'Taco'. 

fee  of  $10  pesos  to  pass  each  way.  We  later 
learned  they  were  collecting  money  to 
alleviate  some  political  problem. 

Our  next  stop  was  a  sleepy  little  fishing 
village  called  Huatalco  which  was  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  collecting  sea  turtles.  We  were  aghast 
to  see  these  huge  creatures  piled  into  small 
runabouts,  on  their  backs  and  dying  slowly 
in  the  sun.  There  was  little  available  in  town, 
but  it  was  a  picturesque  and  friendly  place  to 
walk  about.  I  purchased  a  huge  Papaya  from 
a  dark-eyed  little  girl  and  then  accidentally 
sat  on  it  in  the  dinghy. 

Early  the  next  morning,  we  kicked  out 
with  Small  Fry  and  Casa  del  Mar  bound  for 
Salina  Cruz.  The  night  had  been  cold 
enough  for  blankets  and  the  surface  a  bit 
rough,  so  I  wasn’t  too  surprised  to  find  high 
winds  awaiting  us  outside  the  harbor.  I  was 
able  to  puli  my  first  watch  and  then  was 
finished  as  we  bucked  and  flogged  through 
30-40  knot  winds  dead  on  our  bow.  Gitane 
took  a  terrible  pounding  but  still  managed  to 
walk  away  from  the  other  two  boats.  By  mid- 
afternoon  we  could  no  longer  see  Small  Fry 
and  Case  del  Mar  had  turned  back.  OuR 
wind  indicator  at  the  mast  head  was  com¬ 
pletely  blown  away  as  we  rounded  the  last 
point.  The  outer  harbor  at  Salina  Cruz  was  a 
welcome  respite  and  a  good  anchorage;  we 
pulled  in  at  9  p.m.,  exhausted. 

We  maintained  radio  contact  with  Small 
Fry ,  and  they  finally  made  the  anchorage 
about  2:30  a.m.  That  last  eight  miles  from 
the  point  took  them  four  very  wet  hours!  We 
aided  their  anchoring  as  best  we  could  with 
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the  spotlight,  but  it  was  too  rough  for  them  to 
come  alongside.  The  wind  let  up  for  only 
brief  moments  for  the  next  three  days,  mak¬ 
ing  us  prisoners  on  our  own  boats.  After 
sleeping  off  our  exhaustion  and  then  doing 
all  the  chores  below  decks,  we  began  to  get 
edgy  until  Bill  suggested  pinochle.  Once  we 
got  hooked,  we  played  incessantly,  and 
salvaged  our  sanity. 

The  wind  was  a  steady  20-30  knots  even 
in  the  protected  anchorage,  but  it  subsided 
slightly  on  the  third  day,  allowing  Small  Fry 
to  raft  up  to  us.  We  inflated  our  dinghy  and 
attached  Small  Fry’s  motor  to  it  to  try  and 
shuttle  people  from  all  three  sailboats  in  the 
harbor  to  shore  for  clearance  and  provisions. 


the  ten  fathom  line  across  Tehuantepec,  and 
we  were  crippled  by  our  malfunctioning  dep- 
thsounder.  The  next  two  days  brought  good 
winds  and  not  too  uncomfortable  seas.  We 
fared  well  close  to  shore;  others  who  cut 
across  the  bay  were  to  regret  their  haste. 

In  Puerto  Madera  we  found  that  the  Port 
Captain  would  arrange  for  water,  ice,  diesel 
and  propane  to  be  delivered  right  to  the 
dock.  For  other  provisions  we  had  to  travel 
to  a  nearby  town.  We  packed  eight  people 
and  the  driver  into  a  taxi  and  covered 
twenty-odd  miles  to  Tapachula.  We  were 
surprised  to  find  a  very  modern  and  clean  ci¬ 
ty  which  made  our  discomfort  in  transit  wor¬ 
thwhile.  There  was  a  wonderful  open-air 
market  full  of  plump,  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  a  huge  bakery  abounding 
with  sweet,  warm  breads  and  rolls. 

We  waited  for  a  break  in  the  weather, 
which,  that  we  monitored  regularly  on  our 
Single  Side  Band,  and  with  the  first  sign  of 


out  to  sea  as  some  of  the  others,  figuring  that 
the  Guatemala  coast  was  the  least  threaten¬ 
ing  of  all  the  troubled  countries.  So  we 
stayed  only  about  thirty-miles  offshore  in  this 
area,  and  slowed  our  speed  to  maintain  visu¬ 
al  contact  with  Small  Fry. 

Dawn  brough  a  series  of  volcanoes  on  the 
horizon.  It  was  to  become  our  last  sight  of 
land  for  a  long  time  as  we  kicked  further  out 
to  avoid  El  Salvador  (about  seventy-miles). 
We  tried  desperately  to  get  a  series  of  good 
three-way  fixes  on  those  peaks,  but  were 
unable  to  get  a  group  that  we  felt  absolutely 
confident  with.  We  were  comforted  by  the 
fact  that  they  were  all  placing  us  within  five 
miles  of  our  Dead  Reckoning  and  we  took 
into  account  the  fact  that  our  DR  has  been 
consistently  long  and  offshore.  Small  Fry 
took  sun  shots  and  Loran  C  readings;  Masa- 
ra  had  Loran;  Aquarius  had  Omega;  and 
Sanctuary  had  a  Sat.  Nav.,  but  nobody  was 
any  more  confident  of  their  exact  position 
than  without  the  benefit  of  such  equipment. 

Two  days  out,  we  hadn’t  seen  another 
boat  besides  Small  Fry,  and  we  now  were 
well  out  of  sight  of  land.  My  evening  watch 
came  up  at  8  p.m.  and  I  took  over  the  helm 
under  power  as  there  was  no  wind  at  all.  I 


After  slowly  and  painfully  making  their  way 
over  to  “Feat  of  Clay”,  the  dinghy  capsized, 
ruining  the  motor,  losing  our  oars,  some 
tools  and  Dick’s  shoes.  After  much  manipu¬ 
lation  and  frazzled  nerves,  we  managed  to 
run  lines  between  the  boats  and  shore, 
enabling  us  to  pull  ourselves  back  and  forth 
on  the  ropes. 

The  wind  dropped  a  bit  more  that  night 
and  we  monitored  the  radio,  hearing  other 
sailboats  passing  outside  the  harbor  and 
monitoring  their  reports  on  weather  and 
seas.  At  2  a.m.  we  hauled  anchor  and  the 
three  of  us  made  a  run  for  it.  Feat  of  Clay 
took  the  lead  as  it  was  imperative  to  follow 


moderation,  five  of  us  sped  out  past  the 
breakwater  and  set  courses  for  Costa  Rica. 
We  encountered  large  swells  on  the  way  out 
and  I  promptly  became  seasick.  I  was  ner¬ 
vous,  too,  about  this  long  crossing  —  our 
longest  yet  —  and  through  such  unfriendly 
waters.  I  was  able  to  stand  my  watches,  but 
the  crew  had  to  fend  for  themselves  for 
meals  that  first  day  out.  We  did  not  sail  as  far 


GOES  ON 


noticed  the  light  on  my  starboard  bow  and 
watched  as  it  continued  in  a  westerly  direc- 


Brian  and  Bill  emerged  from  the  cabin  with 
shotgun  and  rifle  and  took  their  places.  My 
heart  sank,  as  I  clutched  the  wheel,  praying 
and  asking  myself  what  I  was  doing  here. 
The  men  maintained  calm  and  cautious  at¬ 
titudes  and  I  drew  heavily  from  their  inner 
strength. 


Acapulco,  Gitane's  least  favorite  stop  in  Mexico. 


When  collision  became  imminent,  I  asked 
permission  to  alter  course.  We  swung 
around  180°  and  opened  the  throttle, 
holding  our  breath  to  see  if  they  would  alter 
course  and  pursue,  as  we  sped  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Small  Fry.  Perhaps  that  was  not  the 
smartest  thing  to  do,  but  at  the  same  time, 
the  other  boat  seemed  to  stand  for  home  and 
safety  and  we  rushed  to  it  as  fast  as  we  could 
go.  After  ten  minutes  passed,  we  felt  safer 
and  resumed  our  original  course  and  speed, 
still  far  from  Small  Fry,  and  not  yet  able  to 
contact  her.  As  the  lights  of  the  intruders 
slowly  began  to  disappear,  we  set  about  try¬ 
ing  to  pull  ourselves  together,  and  giving 
thanks  that  it  wasn’t  time  for  us  to  die  yet. 

The  following  day,  we  were  all  so  tired 
from  the  mental  strain  of  the  night  before 
that  each  of  us  did  our  shifts  and  slept  our 
off- time  away.  Everyone  was  listless,  and 
though  none  of  the  guys  would  admit  to 
having  been  scared,  their  emotional  exhaus¬ 
tion  was  readily  apparent.  By  evening,  the 
winds  had  increased  to  the  point  where  Dick 
did  not  feel  I  could  physically  control  the 
helm,  so  I  was  sent  below.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  getting  any  sleep  with  the  heavy 
seas  we  were  beating  into,  so  1  just  hung  on 
all  night,  listening  to  the  water  rush  by  the 
hull. 

The  sun  came  up  behind  what  was 
definitely  land  ahead.  It  disappeared  from 


tion,  parallel  to  our  course.  It  continued  to 
pass  at  some  distance  but  before  it  complete¬ 
ly  went  astern,  it  altered  course  and  angled 
toward  us.  I  notified  the  Captain  of  the 
change  and  moments  later  two  other  lights 
appeared  on  our  port,  both  travelling  in  a 
westerly  direction  before  turning  and  angling 
toward  us.  We  began  to  panic. 

Small  Fry’s  lights  were  still  visible  behind 
us  but  they  didn’t  answer  our  radio  calls.  Art 
had  a  habit  of  turning  the  VHF  off  when  he 
made  his  usual  6:30  Ham  transmission,  then 
forgetting  to  turn  it  back  on.  Masara  did 
answer  our  call  and  stood  by  to  monitor 
even  though  they  were  well  out  of  our  visual 
range. 

We  watched  the  boats  carefully,  slowing 
our  speed  of  advance,  praying  they  would 
show  some  sign  of  altering  course.  We  had 
never  gotten  around  to  conducting  the  arms 
drill  we  had  contemplated  time  and  time 
again,  but  now  there  was  sufficient  incentive. 
Dick  quickly  dug  out  the  firearms  and  gave 
brief  instructions  on  their  use  and  reloading. 


What,  no  hot  tub? 
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view  as  daylight  broke  and  we  never  saw  it 
again.  The  winds  were  still  in  excess  of  35 
knots  with  heavy  seas  on  the  nose,  and  the 
ride  was  very  uncomfortable.  The  wind 
direction  was  good  and  we  were  able  to  sail, 
but  were  taking  such  a  beating  that  Dick 
made  the  decision  to  head  toward  land  to 
the  North  and  take  the  waves  more  abeam. 
It  did  make  the  ride  more  tolerable  and  as  we 
approached  land,  the  weather  calmed  slight¬ 
ly.  As  we  reported  our  improving  conditions, 
all  our  buddy-boats  followed  our  example. 

As  we  approached  land  the  winds  drop¬ 
ped  to  25  knots.  Feeling  guilty  for  having 
been  so  little  help  during  the  last  twenty- 
hours,  I  managed  to  prepare  a  hot  supper, 
and  later,  freshly  baked  gingerbread  with 
lemon  sauce.  The  crew,  tired  and  hungry 
after  working  all  night,  greeted  my  meager 
efforts  with  waves  of  appreciation.  We 
sighted  land  about  4  p.m.  and  tentively  iden¬ 
tified  it  as  San  Juan  del  Sur,  which  it  was 
not,  but  we  charted  our  course  on  that 
assumption.  Small  Fry  was  experiencing  all 
kinds  of  problems,  but  the  heavy  seas 
prevented  us  from  getting  close  enough  to 
help,  nor  could  we  tolerate  the  pounding  to 
sit  and  wait  for  hours;  we  had  to  push  on. 

At  11p.m.  that  night,  Dick  awakened  me, 
frustrated  and  exhausted.  He  had  finally  hit 
bottom  emotionally  and  physically.  The  crew 
too  were  deep  in  much  needed  sleep,  and 


we  were  definitely  lost  —  though  only  half-a- 
mile  offshore  —  in  unfriendly  waters.  Dick 
collapsed  in  bed  and  I  stood  the  next  two 
hours  at  the  helm,  moving  slowly  and  care- 


Inflatible  cruising  in  a  Metzler.  Above,  Gitane's 
crew,  thankful  to  be  in  Costa  Rica. 


fully  watching  the  coastline  for  anything 
identifiable  in  the  darkness.  When  Brian 
came  on  at  1  a.m.,  1  began  to  study  the 
charts  and  sailing  directions.  I  tried 
everything  I  could  think  of  to  pinpoint  our 
position  and  finally  got  lucky.  When  we  were 
confident  of  our  location  at  San  Juan  del  Sur 
(the  home  of  the  famous  Hatteras),  we  plot¬ 
ted  a  course  to  Bahia  Elena  and  headed  out 
to  sea.  The  entrance  to  the  Bay  would  have 
been  impossible  to  find  had  our  course  not 
been  good  or  if  we  had  arrived  any  earlier. 
But  as  Luck  would  have  it,  dawn  broke  as 
we  approached  the  land,  only  minutes  be¬ 
hind  Sanctuary,  the  leader  of  our  flotilla. 

All  the  other  boats  drifted  in  during  the 
day  with  the  exception  of  Small  Fry  who  was 
out  a  whole  extra  day.  We  monitored  our 
radio  to  help  her  in  and  finally  pulled  anchor 
to  motor  out  and  lead  her  to  the  spot.  As  we 
returned  to  anchor  with  Small  Fry  behind  us, 
all  the  other  boats  at  anchor  blew  their  horn 
sirens,  set  off  firecrackers  and  cheered.  We 
had  been  worried  since  Small  Fry  was  so 
long  overdue,  and  good  radio  contact  had 
been  thwarted  by  the  surrounding  land. 
They  rafted  to  us  and  we  fed  them  a  huge 
breakfast  as  they  were  nearly  out  of  food, 
too.  Bahia  Elena  was  lovely,  decidedly 
tropical,  and  we  were  so  thankful  to  be  safe 
in  Costa  Rican  waters. 

—  Judy  andersen 
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Downwind  Designs 

custom  bags,  boat  covers,  awnings, 


Sausalito,  CA  94965  (415)  332-9593 


DOB  SMITH,  NAVAL  ARCHITECT 

Yacht  Design 
Modifications 
Rating  Consultation 

535  Larkspur  Plaza,  Suite  10 
Larkspur,  CA  94939 
(415)  924-8872 


Refrigeration  for  the  Serious  Cruiser 


•  Engine  driven  for  efficient  operation 

•  Long  hold  over  capacity  using  S.S. 
holding  plates 

•  Reliable  equipment  specifically 
designed  for  marine  use 

•  Engineered  specifically  for  your  needs 


EDINGER  MARINE  SERVICE 

Sales  &  Custom  Installation 
399  Harbor  Drive,  Sausalito,  CA  94965  (415)  332-3780 

Heating  —  Electrical  —  Corrosion  Control 


CUSTOM  YACHT  SERVICES 


B41B  MARINER  SQ. 
ALAMEDA,  CA 
PH.  BB1  -  BBSS 


HOUSEBOAT 
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NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
DEALER  -  DISTRIBUTOR  FORi 
STEARN  SAILING  SYSTEMS 


YACHT  REGISTRY,  LTD. 

We  offer  a  complete,  confidential,  quality 
service  for  yacht  owners  who  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  money  saving  advantages 
of  a  Delaware  corporation. 

We  will  also  document  your  boat  with  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  in  Delaware. 

For  further  information  on  how  we  can 
assist  you... 

CALL  (302)  652-6532  ' 

OR  WRITE 

P.O.  Box  484,  ‘Dept.  L\ 
Wilmington;  DE  19899 


WEST  (fc 

System 

Epoxy  &  GRAPHITE  Fiber 

Voyager  Marine 

Start  your  project  today! 

+  WOOD-GLASS-EPOXY  SATURATION-C-FLEX 
All  types  of  boatbuilding  supplies  and  discount  hardware 
WEST  SYSTEM,  STA-LOK,  BOMAR,  ENKES,  VOLVO,  LEE,  FAMET, 
PATAY,  FULLER  &  TAYLOR 

P.O.  BOX  123,  1296  STATE  ST.  ALVISO,  CA  95002 
(408)  263-7633 
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DOUBLEHANDED 


Scott  Owens  and  Bob  Zolli  remember  the 
first  Doublehanded  Farallones  Race,  held 
last  year,  as  a  most  excruciating  experience; 
it  was  hot,  there  wasn’t  any  wind,  and  the 
tides  were  adverse.  They  decided  to  try  the 
race  again  this  year,  but  with  a  more  relaxed 
attitude,  including  a  watch  system  designed 
to  minimize  discomfort  and  maximize 
mellowness. 

Scott  and  Bob  were  among  121  pairs  of 
entrants  who  set  off  on  a  wet  April  25th  for 
The  Rocks  in  an  on-again,  off-again  wester¬ 
ly.  They  sailed  Scott’s  Santana  22,  Jerome 
the  Unknown,  competing  in  the  small  boat 
division,  the  largest  of  the  four  divisions  that 
made  up  the  fleet.  While  most  of  their  com¬ 
petitors  stayed  on  the  weather  rail 
throughout  the  breezy  beat  out  the  Gate, 
Scott  and  Bob  traded  helm  duties  every  half 
hour.  The  sailor  offwatch  went  below,  stay¬ 
ing  out  the  the  rain,  enjoying  food,  drink  and 
the  sounds  of  KMEL  on  the  box. 

“We  just  had  fun!”  said  Scott.  “We  were 
psyched  for  the  worst  because  of  last  year, 
but  this  was  a  really  enjoyable  sail.” 

Jerome  the  Unknown  followed  the  Quar- 


What  Chris  Corlett,  one  of  the  bay's  better 
helmsmen,  doing  changing  headsails?  That's 
what  you  do  when  your  boss  is  driving  in  a 
vdoublehanded  race. 


ter  Tonners  Suzi  and  Tequila  Sunrise  around 
the  Farallones,  and  all  three  boats  set  chutes 
for  the  home  run .  A  northerly  squall  brought 
more  wind,  which  helped  them  fight  the  ebb 
as  they  approached  the  Gate.  Jerome  work¬ 
ed  the  south  shore,  squeezing  around  the 
South  Tower  on  a  close  reach  and  came 
across  the  St.  Francis  finish  line  at  9  p.m., 
about  five  hours  after  the  first  boat  to  finish. 
They  corrected-out  to  take  fleet  honors  by  a 
mere  seven  seconds  over  San  Francisco 
YC’s  Commodore  George  Vare  and  his  son 
Andy,  aboard  the  Division  3  boat,  The 
Shadow. 


“Dee  Smith  has  told  me  several  times  you 
need  a  boat  that  can  average  eight  knots  in 
order  to  win  a  Farallones  Race,”  said  Scott. 
“Usually  what  happens  is  when  the  sun  goes 
down  the  wind  dies  and  the  smaller  boats  still 
out  on  the  course  eat  it.  This  time  the  wind 
actually  freshened  up  after  dusk  and  we 
made  good  enough  speed  to  save  our  time.” 

The  Shadow  made  her  move  on  the  way 
out,  wearing  a  150  jib  in  winds  that  were 
sometimes  over  22  knots,  and  just  churning 
to  weather.  George  Vare  admitted  they  were 
a  little  overpowered,  but  the  extra  drive  gave 
them  the  punch  to  get  through  the  slop. 


Could  this  be  Bobjoy  a  Yamaha  36?  And  could  this  be  Bob  and  Joy?  We  don't  know,  we're  just 
guessing. 


FARALLONES 


m 


crew.  The  Two  Tonner  Leading  Lady  and 
Wings  were  in  range  on  the  upwind  leg,  but 
faded  when  they  cracked  sheets  after  round¬ 
ing  The  Rocks. 

Around  the  Lightship  the  breeze  picked 
up  again;  Arrow’s  apparent  windspeed 
jumped  and  so  did  the  tri,  hitting  15  knots  to 
Chasch  Mer’s  10.  Arrow  blew  out  her  new 
spinnaker  at  the  bridge,  and  so  after  a  little 
more  than  seven  and  a  half  hours  on  the 
course,  they  finished  under  main  and  jib. 
“I’m  convinced,”  says  Halterman,  “that  a  tri 
can  make  it  in  under  five  hours.” 

Chasch  Mer  followed  Arrow  across  the 
finish  line  some  fifteen  minutes  later;  then 
there  was  Stu  Kett  and  Bill  Lee  aboard  Stu’s 
Santa,Cruz  50  Octauia  another  forty  minutes 
back.  Within  the  next  half  hour  Leading 
Lad y,  Temptress,  Monique,  and  Wings 
crossed  in  that  order. 

One  of  the  lovelier  things  about  the 
Doublehanded  Farallones  was  the  many  wo¬ 
men  who  got  in  on  the  action  —  and  did 
well.  There  were  women  on  one  of  the  top 
three  boats  in  three  of  the  four  divisions. 
Typical  was  Johanna  Weir,  who  teamed 

A  production  beat;  an  Ericson  leads  a  j-36,  San¬ 
tana  35,  and  Wilderness  30  along  the  Marin 
Headlands. 


With  a  skeg  and  a  large  rudder,  George  and 
son  Andy  had  to  trade  off  frequently  to  battle 
the  weather  helm,  but  they  enjoyed  it. 
Beating  119  other  boats  does  that  to  you. 

Winning  the  drag  race  for  first-to-finish 
honors  was  Arrow,  the  35-ft.  Santa  Cruz- 
based  trimaran  owned  by  Jack  Halterman 
and  crewed  by  Michael  Dias.  Jack  says  the 
Farallones  races  —  both  the  solo  and 
doublehanded  —  are  just  about  the  only 
times  he  gets  to  race  his  tri,  so  it  was  worth 
the  trip  up  the  coast.  Arrow  battled  for  the 
lead  all  the  way  with  Chasch  Mer,  Randy 
Parker’s  Santa  Cruz  50  with  Dee  Smith  as 


! 
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First  non-ultralight,  Bruce  Munro  and  crew  —  Leading  Lady.  Bill  Erkelens  and  crew  on  Lois  Lane. 


FLEET  CORRECTED-TIME  WINNERS 

1 . )  Jerome  the  Unknown,  Scott  Owens  &  Bob 
Zolli,  Santana  22 

2. )  The  Shadow,  George  &  Andy  Varr,  Null  32 

3.  Spirit  of  Bombay,  Greg  Paxton  &  Teresa 
Taylor,  Santana  35 

DIVISION  WINNERS 
Division  I 

1. )  Arrow,  Jack  Halterman  &  Michael  Dias,  Tri 
35 

2. )  Rush,  Paul  Mazza  &  Viola  Buckner, 
Tremolino  Tri 

^.)  Sundowner,  Joe  Therriault  &  Walt  Doiron, 
Buccaneer  33 

Other  finishers  (not  in  order):  Winsome, 
Tradewinds,  Maru. 

Division  2 

I .)  Bloody  Mary,  Franz  &  Ian  Klitza,  Santa  Cruz 
27 


2. )  Hot  Flash,  Brenden  Meyer  &  Peter  Jones, 
Santa  Cruz  27 

3. )  Temptress,  Jim  Walton  &  J.  R.  Buckinham, 
Swede  55 

Other  finishers:  Chasch  Mer,  Octavia,  Moni¬ 
que,  Lois  Lane,  Panache,  Third  Reef,  Special 
Edition,  Zonker,  Ankle  Biter,  Lefturn,  Wet 
Spot,  Hazy  Image,  Phantom  Tollbooth,  #32, 
Animal  Farm,  Wonder  Woman,  Toad,  J  Silver 
Heels,  Tsumoni,  Collage. 

Division  3 

1 . )  The  Shadow,  George  &  Andy  Vare,  Mull  32 

2. )  Spirit  of  Bombay,  Greg  Paxton  &  Teresa 
Taylor,  Santana  35 

3. )  Sporting  Life,  Evan  Dailey  &  Michael  Green, 
Tartan  10 

Other  finishers:  Catch  the  Wind,  Spartan, 
Abraxas,  Ravishing  Ruby,  Non  Sequitur,  Flyer, 
Skua,  Chablis  III,  Candide,  Topaz,  Incision, 
Cugnet,  Cheap  Thrill,  Josephine  M,  Lively  Lady 
II,  Mercury,  Gypsy  Fire,  Courageous,  El 


Foreplay,  Rooster  Cogburn,  Driven  Dreamer, 
Fast  40,  Tinsley  Light,  Wideload,  Quadri,  Sang- 
vind,  Destiny,  Manitou,  Notorious,  Exporter, 
Temerity,  Journey. 

Division  4 

1 . )  Jerome  the  Unknown,  Scott  Owens  &  Bob 
Zolli,  Santana  22 

2. )  Wild  Fire,  Carl  &  Mark  Ondry,  Yankee  30 

3. )  Hurrah,  Johanna  Weir  &  Jim  Fair,  Yankee  30 
Other  finishers:  Mele  Iwa,  Gemini,  Callistro, 
Shenanigan,  Suzi,  Belfast  Lady,  Bon  Com- 
pagnie,  Wild  Fire,  Whither  Thou,  Tequila  Sun¬ 
rise,  Current  Asset,  Hipposterous,  Breezy  II, 
Smogen,  Esprit,  Morning  Sun,  Chimera,  Royal 
Scam,  Fetish,  Zoom,  Charisma,  Circus, 
Quickstep,  Perfect  High,  Twisted,  Shamrock, 
Donnerwetter,  Moonstone,  Heide,  Irish  Lady, 
Quintessence,  Mono  Too,  Fixation,  Harlequin, 
Poem,  Saltshaker,  Tidewaters,  Bare-Footin, 
Nordic  Star,  Page  II,  Accomplice. 


First  mono-hull,  Dee  Smith  and  Randy  Parker  —  Chasch  Mer. 


First  to  finish,  Jack  Halterman  and  Michael  Dias, —  Arrow. 


Whoever  heard  of  a  Nordic  Urban  Cowboy?  Husband  and  wife  team, 


n  on  their  Nordic  44 


Sam  Crabtree's  Cal  39,  Catch  the  Wind,  takes 
a  wave  in  the  channel. 


with  Jim  Fair  (who  had  won  the  Singlehand¬ 
ed  Farallones  the  week  before)  to  take  third 
in  division  four  with  the  Yankee  30,  Hurrah. 

The  pair  had  won  MORA  last  year  with  a 
full  crew,  and  Johanna  noted  that  there  was 
so  much  more  room  with  just  two  aboard. 
The  high  point  of  the  race  for  her  came  on 
the  spinnaker  leg  back,  where  they  dip-pole 
jibed  five  times,  including  once  under  the 
North  Tower. 

“Jim  steered  while  1  did  the  foredeck,”  she 
said  with  a  giggle.  “It  was  a  thrill  to  do  it  with 
just  the  two  of  us  —  I  couldn’t  depend  on  all 
those  extra  hands!”  Maybe  it’s  time  for  a 
Doublehanded  TransPac. 
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Way  back  in  1955  there  were  a  bunch  of 
guys  in  the  Navy  named  Clint.  The  One 
we’re  concerned  with  here  spent  his  off-duty 
time  in  his  garage  trying  to  build  dinghies 
with  new  materials,  fiberglass  cloth  and 
resin.  He  fooled  around  and  experimented 
for  a  year,  trying  to  decide  if  these  were 
feasible  materials  with  which  to  commercially 
build  dinghies. 

When  he  got  out  of  the  Navy  in  ’56  he  got 
together  with  his  cousin  Everett  and  Everett’s 
friend  from  Brown  University,  Fred  Heald. 
They  decided  to  give  the  boatbuilding  busi¬ 
ness  a  go,  and  they  located  their  company  in 
an  old  textile  plant  in  Bristol,  Rhode  Island, 
where  they  banged  their  heads  on  the  ceiling 
sprinklers  while  building  molds.  They  called 
their  company  Pearson  Yachts,  Pearson  be¬ 
ing  Clint  and  Everett’s  last  name. 

Now  Pearson  isn’t  the  oldest  production 
sailboat  manufacturer  in  the  United  States, 
that  distinction  goes  to  W.D.  Schock  who 
started  Santana  back  in  1945.  But  Pearson  is 
25  years  old  this  year,  and  this  article  is  our 
anniversary  present  to  them. 


In  the  last  quarter  century  Pearson  has 
introduced  65  different  boat  models,  ranging 
in  size  from  the  8-ft  Cub,  their  first  boat,  to 
the  luxurious  Pearson  530,  the  53-ft  cruising 
ketch  introduced  last  year.  Sure  they  made 
some  design  mistakes  on  the  way,  namely 
14  powerboats,  but  the  last  of  those  was  in 
1971,  the  Portsmouth  43.  Since  then 
everything’s  been  for  the  breeze. 

As  with  most  fledgling  companies,  the 
owners  were  involved  in  all  aspects  of  their 
business.  They  were  right  down  there  on  the 
production  lines  with  the  hourly  employees 
experimenting  with  new  glassing  techniques 
and  resin  mixtures  in  those  innovative  days 


■ 
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of  glass  boatbuilding.  Heck,  Everett  even 
rode  the  rig  that  trailered  their  then  biggest 
sailboat,  a  28-footer,  down  to  the  New  York 
Boatshow  in  1959.  The  boat  was  the  28-ft 
Triton,  destined  to  be  the  first  outrageously 
successful  production  racer/cruiser.  Seven¬ 
teen  Tritons  were  sold  at  the  show,  and 
Pearson  “went  public”  to  get  funding.  Even¬ 
tually  700  were  built. 

Tritons,  of  course,  are  not  strangers  to  bay 
sailors  as  the  fleet  still  has  active  one-design 
racing.  Other  Pearsons  racing  as  one-designs 
on  San  Francisco  Bay  include  the  26-ft  Ariel 
and  the  33-ft  Vanguards. 

Longevity  is  a  byword  of  most  Pearson  de¬ 
signs,  and  even  the  Triton  has  long  been  sur¬ 
passed  by  other  models.  Consider,  for  ex¬ 
ample  the  Ensign,  like  the  Triton  designed  by 
Carl  Alberg,  which  was  introduced  in  1962 
and  1,750  hulls  later  is  still  being  produced 
today.  Then  there’s  the  Pearson  35,  still  in 
production  since  its  inception  in  1968.  Pear¬ 
son’s  all-time  best  seller,  their  26-footer  was 
introduced  in  1970  and  still  goes  strong,  as 
does  the  Pearson  30,  winner  of  the  1970 
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3/4  Ton  championship. 

Throughout  it’s  history  the  conservative 
company  has  avoided  uncompromising 
racers  in  favor  of  family  boats,  but  one  of 
theirs  still  owns  a  yachting  milestone,  one 
that  helped  fiberglass  boats  gain  widespread 
acceptance.  That  boat  was  Burgoo,  a  37-ft 
Invicta  yawl  Bill  Tripp  had  designed  in  1970. 
The  boat  walked  off  with  corrected  time  ho¬ 
nors  in  the  Bermuda  Race  —  a  big  deal  east 
of  the  Mississippi  —  the  first  fiberglass  boat  to 
do  so,  and  the  smallest  boat  ever  to  win  such 
a  prestigious  race. 

Every  major  production  manufacturer  has 
designed  some  boats  that  look  like  turkeys, 
and  Pearson’s  worst,  in  our  opinion,  was  the 
15-ft  Maruder  powerboat.  The  thing  looks 
like  a  ’57  Chevy  about  to  sink,  what  with  its 
huge,  useless  tail  fins.  But  they’ve  also  pro¬ 
duced  some  boats  that  looked  ahead  of  their 
time,  too.  Specifically  we’re  thinking  of  the 
Countess  44  ketch,  introduced  in  1964  and 
the  biggest  fiberglass  production  boat  at  the 
time.  Her  flush  deck,  numerous  hull  ports, 
and  airy  cabin  would  probably  make  her  a  hit 


even  today  at  17. 

In  the  history  of  Pearson  Yachts  there 
have  probably  been  two  significant  internal 
changes.  The  first  occured  in  1960  when  the 
company  was  just  four  years  old  and  Grum¬ 
man  Aircraft  Engineering  Corp.  acquired 
controlling  stock  of  the  company.  They  had 
been  looking  for  an  acquisition,  “someone 
small,  but  with  big  potential”  in  the  use  of 
fiberglass  and  “Pearson  was  perfect.”  In 
1964  Pearson  became  a  division  of  Grum¬ 
man- Allied,  and  moved  into  new  quarters  at 
their  current  home  in  Portsmouth,  Rhode 
Island.  The  founders  of  Pearson  continued 
to  work  for  the  company,  but  all  three  even¬ 
tually  drifted  away.  Clint  Pearson  and  Fred 


Heald  started  Bristol  Yachts;  Everett  Pear¬ 
son  builds  J-24’s  and  Freedom  Yachts  under 
contract. 

It  was  in  1964  that  the  other  big  change 
occured,  the  hiring  of  Bill  Shaw,  who  has 
since  become  the  head  designer  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Pearson  as  well  as  a  vice-president  of 
Grumman.  Shaw  had  been  sailing  since  a 
kid  on  Narragansett  Bay,  later  graduated 
from  the  Maritime  Academy  at  King’s  Point, 
and  was  responsible  for  the  design  of  the 
Columbia  29  while  working  at  Sparkman  & 
Stephens.  After  some  hands-on  boatbuilding 
experience  in  the  exotic  Far  East,  he  came  to 
work  for  Pearson. 

^^haw  had  a  keen  interest  in  racing.  He 
was  co-founder  of  M.O.R.C.  (Midget  Ocean 
Racing  Club)  and  wrote  their  handicap  rule; 
he  is  currently  the  chairman  of  the  M.H.S. 
(Measurement  Handicap  System)  Imple¬ 
mentation  Committee.  You’d  expect  him  to 
have  fathered  numerous  all-out  racers  for 
Pearson,  but  that  hasn’t  been  the  case.  He 
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explains  why.  “Eighty-five  percent  of  the 
people  who  buy  boats  never  go  racing,”  and 
he  figures  half  of  that  number  only  races  for 
fun.  As  a  result  Pearson  racer/cruisers  have 
been  family-oriented  rather  than  buoy 
burners,  yet  Shaw’s  interest  in  racing  has  en¬ 
sured  that  their  cruising  boats  have  always 
had  a  strong  eye  toward  performance. 

Back  in  1960  when  Grumman  was  buying 
controlling  interest  in  Pearson,  an  Oakland 
man’s  neighbor  brought  over  to  him  a 
photograph  of  a  Knarr,  a  wooden  boat  built 
in  Norway.  The  gentleman,  Don  Durant  Sr., 
took  one  look  and  before  long  he  and  the 
neighbor,  both  members  of  the  Metro  YC, 
started  Nordic  Yachts  to  import  the  Knarrs 
and  establish  the  class.  They  did  exactly  that, 
getting  themselves  each  a  free  boat  out  of  the 
deal.  Durant  was  a  plumbing  contractor,  and 
the  boats  were  strictly  a  sideline. 

During  a  trip  to  L.A.  in  1962  Durant  saw  a 
Columbia  5.5.  Because  it  was  fiberglass 
and  had  a  strong  similarity  to  the  Knarr,  he 
rather  quickly  became  the  bay  area  dealer  for 
the  then  brand  new  Columbia  Yachts.  Head¬ 
quarters  for  the  dealership  was  out  the  side 


field  to  Oakland’s  Embarcadero  Cove. 

With  his  son  Don,  Jr.  working  at  Basin 
Boat  Company  building  El  Toros,  Melodies 
and  Zephyrs  between  classes  at  Berkeley, 
sailing  had  infected  the  entire  family.  In  1964 
Sailboats,  Inc.  was  founded. 

It  wasn’t  for  another  10  years  that 
Sailboats,  Inc.  became  dealers  for  the  Pear¬ 
son  line.  What  happened  was  that  Sailboats, 
Inc.  was  having  a  strange  problem  with  Col¬ 
umbia;  they  were  the  company’s  biggest 
dealers  in  23’s  and  45’s,  but  couldn’t  sell  the 
models  in  between.  Looking  for  another 
line,  they  considered  Tartan,  but  then  Don 
Sr.  saw  Pearsons  in  San  Diego  and  decided 
they  had  to  have  them.  Pearson  is  not  given 
to  rash  decisions,  and  it  took  the  Oakland 
company  six  months  of  wooing  before  they 
got  the  dealership,  one  of  three  on  the  west 
coast. 

Since  acquiring  the  line,  Sailboats,  Inc. 
has  sold  138  new  Pearsons,  most  of  them 
the  larger  models  because  of  the  costs  in¬ 
volved  shipping  boats  from  back  east.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Don,  Jr.  currently  one  of  the  cor¬ 
porations  principals,  the  365  cruising  ketch 


Running  the  Sailboats,  Inc.  operation,  Will  Paul 
and  Don  Durant,  jr.  The  area  shown  here  is 


now  they  are  up  to  hull  number  400. 

Durant  attributes  the  365’s  success  to  the 
fact  that  “it  has  everything  a  Westsail  has, 
plus  speed  and  practicality.”  The  longish  fin 
keel  and  big  skeg  rudder  allow  the  boat  rea¬ 
sonably  good  performance  and  yet  enable 
the  boat  to  be  run  aground  without  undue 
concern.  The  rig  is  modest  so  the  sails  are 


Roller  furling  jib,  electric  winches,  and  a  main 
that  rolls  inside  the  mast  makes  life  easier.  The 


530s  huge  interior  and  decks  make  her  an  ideal 
choice  for  an  offshore  casino  or  a  floating 


bordello. 


door  of  his  plumbling  business,  located  in  a 
building  he  and  electrical  contractor  Tat 
Ryan  had  moved  piece  by  piece  from  Fair¬ 


has  been  the  biggest  selling  Pearson  in  nor-l 
them  California.  It’s  also  a  big  nationwide 
hit;  originally  it  was  planned  to  build  50,  but 


easily  managed  by  just  a  couple,  and  the  hull 
laminates  are  generously  thick  as  a  result  of 
the  conservative  northeastern  thinking  that 
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A  ioneiro  is  Portuguese  and  was  given  in 
honor  of  the  many  Portuguese  craftsman  at 
Pearson,  many  of  whom  are  among  the  60 
employees  with  over  20  years  with  the  com¬ 
pany.  There  are  guys  still  working  for  Pear¬ 
son  who  can  remember  laboring  halfway 
through  the  night  to  get  a  production  line 
ready,  or  getting  out  car  jacks  to  help 
separate  the  first  Triton  plug  from  the  mold. 

Company  loyalty  is  strong  in  southern 
California  where  Mexican  workers  from 
Islander  and  other  manufacturers  meet  at 
certain  bars  and  occasionally  end  up  throw¬ 
ing  fists  over  who  builds  the  best  boat.  In 
general  the  Pearson  employees  have  worked 
longer  and  their  loyalty  is  manifested  in 
more  mature  ways.  Thousands,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  turn  out  for  company  picnics.  Pearson, 
in  return,  has  a  sailing  program  that 
employees  are  encouraged  to  take  adyan- 
tage  of. 

Durant,  who  is  on  the  dealer  advisory 
board,  enjoys  working  with  Pearson  because 
of  the  give  and  take  attitude  they  encourage. 
A  while  back  Pearson  officials  wanted  to 
come  out  with  a  hot  One  Tonner;  when  the 
dealer  advisors  balked,  Pearson  accepted 
the  advice  and  the  project  was  shelved. 
When  plans  were  unveiled  for  the  luxurious 


prevails  at  Pearson. 

The  development  of  the  365  is  typical  of 
Pearsons.  Head  designer  Shaw  —  there  are 
four  other  designers  at  Pearson  —  develops 
a  design,  has  a  prototype  built,  and  sails  it  for 
the  summer.  Modifications  are  made,  and  it 
goes  into  production  the  next  year.  You  can 
always  tell  what  Pearson  will  produce  the 
following  year  by  what  Shaw  is  sailing  this 
summer.  Last  summer  he  sailed  a  36-ft  cruis¬ 
ing  cutter,  the  summer  before  that  a  53-ft 
ketch  named  Pioneiro. 


The  Pearson  530s  luxurious  galley. 


'  • 


. 


This  Pearson  Flyer,  along  with  a  36-ft.  cutter, 
are  the  two  1981  additions  to  the  Pearson  line. 


530  the  dealer  advisors  wanted  teak  decks 
badly,  even  though  they  would  cost  more, 
weigh  more,  and  require  more 
maintenance.  Pearson  steadfastly  refused, 
carefully  explaining  they  weren’t  in  a  position 
to  do  such  work  properly  and  therefore 
wouldn’t  do  it  at  ail.  So  the  530  doesn’t 
come  with  teak  decks. 

Interestingly  enough,  there  is  a  strong 
theme  that  is  common  throughout  Pearson 
boats,  no  matter  if  they  were  built  by  the 
founders,  or  by  Grumman;  no  matter  if  they 
were  designed  by  Alberg  or  Shaw.  The 
theme  is  that  ‘form  follows  function’,  or  as 
Will  Paul  of  Sailboats,  Inc.  puts  it,  “substance 
takes  precedence  over  style”.  You  can  see  it 
in  the  old  Tritons,  we  saw  it  in  the  Pearson 
41  we  owned,  we’ve  seen  it  in  numerous 
Pearson  30’s,  and  we  saw  it  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  the  Pearson  530.  The  boats  are  solid  and 
functional;  they  aren’t  cutesy  and  don’t  have 
much  gingerbread.  As  such  they  lack  the 
pizazz  some  folks  are  looking  for.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  clean,  practical  philosophy  that’s 
permeated  Pearson’s  for  25  years  has  found 
success,  for  as  best  we’ve  been  able  to  deter¬ 
mine,  they  are  the  biggest  manufacturer  of 
sailboats  in  the  United  States.  So  happy 
birthday  dudes! 
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about  a  third  of  the  width  of  the  530's  main 
cabin. 
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1981  YANMAR  DIESELS 

New  World  Engines 


1GM 

7'A  HP 

154  lbs. 

LIST 

2183.00 

SALE 

'1964.70 

2GM 

15  HP 

220  lbs. 

2809.00 

2528.10 

3GMD 

22/2  HP 

287  lbs. 

3334.00 

3000.60 

3HM 

30  HP 

348  lbs. 

3724.00 

3351.60 

2QM15 

15  HP 

320  lbs. 

3024.00 

2721.60 

2QM20H 

20  HP 

419  lbs. 

3528.00 

3175.20 

3QM30 

33  HP 

573  lbs. 

4157.00 

3741.30 

Complete  Line  of  Marine  Diesels 

VOYAGER  MARINE,  1296  Slale  SI.,  Alviso,  CA 
(408)  263-7633 
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Quality  Electrical  Wire 
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Unique  New  &  Used  Marine  Equipment 
Perko  •  Wilcox  Crittenden  •  Atlantic  Sails 
QUALITY  PRODUCTS  AT  LOW  PRICES! 


SAILAWAYS  MARINE 

906  Elizabeth  St.,  Alviso,  CA  95002 
(408)  263-1453 
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Exclusive  Agent 
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Your  WEST  COAST 
representative  for 

Caribbean  Charters 

BAREBOAT  OR  CREWED 
YACHTS  FROM  34'  T0118' 


Leeward  islands  Yacht  Charters 


IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  CALL  415/922-5310  COLLECT 
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CftG  M^t^EEjsaibS 

"OUR  MARK  OF  QUALITY " 

LEE  SAILS  one  of  the  world's  largest  sail  lofts. 

We  offer  exceptional  quality  sails  at  very  affordable  prices. 
Before  buying  your  next  new  or  used  sail,  check  with  us  for 
the  cost  of  a  Lee  Sail.  Call  or  write  for  a  quote. 

(415)  533-6980-804  Kennedy  St.-Oakland,  CA  94606 

i 

YACHT  INSURANCE 

Good 
insurance 
coverage 
is  good 
business. 

Good 

Insurance 
coverage 
starts  with 

Sheridan  Merrick 

and  Company 

350  CalifomiaStreet 
SanFranclsco,CA94l04 
(415)  956-6620 

Windsurfer 
the  ultimate 

/  y/  sailing  experience 

/  Windsurfing  Marin 

Lessons  &  Sales 

IR'  wetsuits  provided 

\S8  Ted  McKown 

(415)  383-1226 

/MAr**  (415)  332-2777 

1306  Bridgeway,  Sausxllto,  CA 

\\ 

Sau 

w  Marine  Insurance 

PHONE  FOR  QUOTE 

R.E.  DICKERSON 

&  ASSOCIATES 

INSURANCE  BROKERS 

1941  O’Farrall  St.,  San  Matao 

17/  (415)  341-2674 

Jf  Specializing  —  Marine  Ineurence,  Cruisers 

Sailboats,  Yachts,  Houseboats, 

Yacht  Clubs,  Ship  Builders  and  Marinas. 

27  Years  Experience 

sallto  Office  af: 

Richard  eon  Bay  Yacht  Maa.^l^er  Yacht  Harbor: 

JACK  &  JILL  JACK  &  JILL 


As  Race  Chairman  for  the  Sloop  Tavern  Yacht  Club’s  1980  Jack- 
and- Jill  Yacht  Race  from  Port  Angeles,  Washington,  to  Honolulu,  1 
feel  that  I  must  respond  to  your  comments  in  the  February 
“Sightings”  column  (pg.  55)  regarding  Michael  Lingsch’s  disenchant¬ 
ment  with  our  race. 

Mr.  Lingsch  initially  responded  to  our  Race  Brochure,  a  copy  of 
which  is  enclosed,  by  sending  a  $50.00  non-refundable  deposit  to 
reserve  a  starting  position  which  I  received  on  April  5,  1980.  Section 
VII,  Ratings,  establishes  that  each  yacht  shall  be  handicapped  under 
the  PHRF  rating  that  is  on  file  with  the  owner’s  local  fleet.  We  also  felt 
that  we  should  reserve  the  right  to  adjust  the  ratings  of  any  down¬ 
wind  “sleds”  that  might  be  competing  against  full-keel  type  designs.  I 
am  at  a  total  loss  to  explain  his  feelings  that  he  would  be  penalized  for 
carrying  a  spinnaker  —  this  was  never  under  consideration  by  the 
Race  Committee.  Our  only  concession  was  to  allow  those  yachts  not 
wishing  to  use  spinnakers  a  NFS  (no  flying  sails)  rating  adjustment  of 
0.1  min./ mile  or  18  sec./ mile  slower  in  accordance  with  Section  2.9 
of  the  Pacific  Handicap  Racing  Fleet  of  The  Northwest  Spring  1980 
Regulations.  To  qualify,  Section  2.3.8  states  in  part  “NFS  ratings  ex¬ 
clude  such  sails  as  spinnakers,  mizzen  stasl’s,  streakers,  spinnaker 
stasl’s.”  I  have  enclosed  copies  of  these  sections. 

On  April  30,  1980  I  received  a  check  from  Mr.  Lingsch  for  the 
balance  of  his  entry  fee  along  with  his  entry  and  waiver  forms  in¬ 
dicating  his  intentions  to  race  his  yacht  with  flying  sails  under  his  local 
fleet  assigned  rating  of  252  sec. /mile  or  4.2min./mile.  The  Race 
.Committee  accepted  the  conditions  of  his  entry.  He  was  not  notified 
of  any  penalty  that  would  be  assessed  against  his  assigned  rating.  In 
late  May,  Mr.  Lingsch  phoned  one  of  our  Race  Committee  members 
expressing  concern  that  to  date  he  had  been  unsuccessful  in  obtain¬ 
ing  offshore  insurance  coverage  for  his  yacht  and  may  be  forced  to 
withdraw  his  entry.  In  mid- June  I  received  a  note  from  him  stating 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  secure  the  needed  coverage  and  must 
cancel  his  entry,  at  which  time  I  instructed  our  treasurer  to  refund  to 
Mr.  Lingsch  his  entry  fee  minus  the  $50.00  non-refundable  deposit. 
Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  our  cancelled  check  to  Mr.  Lingsch. 

I  will  have  to  apologize  to  Mr.  Lingsch  for  any  lack  of  communica¬ 
tions  as  I  was  totally  unaware  of  any  dissatisfaction  he  may  have  had 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  our  race.  He  was  kept  informed  of 
the  progress  of  race  preparations  thru  follow-on  race  bulletins  as  they 
were  issued. 

I  am  very  much  in  agreement  with  your  cautionary  note  for  any 
yacht  owner  to  have  a  complete  understanding  of  the  race  that  he  in¬ 
tends  to  enter,  but  I  would  hope  that  the  inferences  made  in  your  col¬ 
umn  toward  our  race  were  not  intended  to  degrade  the  tremendous 
effort  that  went  into  this  event  to  make  it  the  success  that  it  was. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  generated  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
to  again  sponsor  this  race  in  1982  and  the  Sloop  Tavern  Yacht  Club 
will  undertake  the  organizational  responsibility.  This  yacht  club  was 
founded  in  1976  to  provide  cruising  sailors  with  professionally  run 
regattas  that  could  be  raced  with  crews  consisting  of  non-saiing 
friends  and  neighbors.  This  type  of  regatta  has  been  well  received 
and  attended  and  the  Sloop  Tavern  Yacht  Club  has,  over  the  past 
five  years,  earned'  an  enviable  reputation  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
that  is  reflected  in  its  growth  to  over  two  hundred  members. 

I  am  also  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  results  for  the  1980  race  to 
familiarize  you  with  our  last  event.  I  realize  it  is  a  little  tardy  —  but  bet¬ 
ter  late  for  the  start  than  a  DNS!  Unfortunately,  I  was  unaware  of 
your  publication  until  late  last  summer  when  I  was  given  several  back 
issues  to  read.  On  my  return  sail  from  Hawaii  after  the  Jack-and-Jill 
Race,  yours  is  the  only  magazine  that,  after  washing  my  hands  in  the 


relative  luxury  of  a  freshwater  squall,  I  would  immediately  return  to 
even  though  the  threat  of  more  black  newsprint  smudges  loomed 
large! 

We  will  keep  you  informed  of  progress  on  the  1982  event  —  keep 
up  the  excellent  publication. 

Randy  Mueller 
Race  Chairman,  1980 

Randy  —  Actually,  we  let  the  questionable  inference  slip  in  there 
to  see  if  anyone  from  Jack-and-Jill  would  respond,  and  you  sure  did, 
with  a  copy  of  the  cancelled  check  you  returned  to  Michael  and 
everything. 

Reading  your  letter  reminded  us  of  what  bothered  him.  One  thing 
was  the  spinnaker  penalty;  down  in  Northern  California  there  is  only 
a  .06  second  a  mile  differential  for  having  a  chute,  and  perhaps  he 
wasn’t  aware  that  it’s  18  seconds  up  north;  we  weren’t. 

Now,  we  also  recall  that  he  was  greatly  concerned  about  the  in¬ 
surance;  if  we  recall  correctly,  he  called  some  of  the  race  officials  or 
entries  and  they  said  some  entries  were  planning  to  go  without  in-, 
jsurance,  and  just  not  tell  the  banks.  This  is  common-as-hell  practice, 
which  drives  banks  and  insurance  companies  nuts,  but  it  caused 
Michael,  who  was  falling  behind  schedule,  to  lose  interest  rapidly. 

Anyway,  we’ve  looked  through  race  rules  and  regulations  and 
wish  you  and  your  fleet  the  best  of  luck  in  the  next  race,  and  remind 
our  readers  they  can  contact  you  at  1 733  NW  59th  St. ,  Seattle,  VJA 
98107. 
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CLASSY  CLASSIFIEDS 

Effective  &  Economical 

S  1 5  for  a  personal  ad  of  40  words. 

S30  for  a  business  ad  of  40  words. 

Mail  your  copy  &  check  to  P.O.  Box  1678 

Sausalito,  CA  94966.  Deadline  is  the  22nd. 

INTERNATIONAL  FOLKBOAT 

Soundly  built  &  superbly  suited  to  the  bay. 
Fast,  weatherly  and  easily  single-handed. 
Many  extras.  Sausalito  berth.  Must  sell.  Asking 
$14,900.  (916)662-5750 

NOR’SEA  27 

This  77  trailerable  L.  Hess-design  is  a  proven 
ocean  cruiser.  Aft-cabin  dsl.  sip.,  factory- 
finished  &  ready  to  go  for  $39,950  firm.  Will 
consider  creative  financing  w/strong  colateral. 
(714)  224-2349  San  Diego 

1966  PEARSON  VANGUARD  —  $33,500 

A  fine  bay/offshore  sailing  craft.  Heavily  built, 
full-keel,  Rhodes  designed.  Stiff,  seaworthy, 
sea-kindly  &  a  joy  to  sail.  Original  owner,  well- 
maintained,  gd.  inventory.  Call  Bill  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  (415)  435-3640. 

M ID-1 980  J-24 

North  sails,  lake  sailed  boat.  Stereo, 
solar  panel,  no  trailer.  $15,850. 

(209)  226-7611 

COLUMBIA  45,  1975 

Exc.  sail/liveaboard,  Perkins  85,  Onan 
generator,  full  elec.,  roller  furler  main  &  jib,  air 
conditioner/heat  pump,  autopilot,  anchor 
windlass,  dinghy  &  o.b.  Berkeley  berth,  1 
owner.  $99,000.  (916)451-1134. 

Vi  PARTNER  WANTED  FOR  RANGER  33 

Berthed  at  Pier  39.  Fully  equipped,  exc.  cond. 

In  charter  program  for  tax  savings.  $6M  cash, 
$242  per  month  (your  half).  Call  Henry  Whit¬ 
field.  Office:  (41 5)  398-5200 

Home:  (415)  929-7488. 

35’x12’6”x4’6”  HUSKY  DOUBLE  ENDER 

Diesel  cruising  home  for  you.  4,000  mile  range. 
Owner  financing  with  nominal  down.  Attractive 
teak  interior.  Sleeps  four  in  two  areas. 

(707)  745-3259 

YACHT  GEAR  FOR  SALE  —  MUST  SELL 

Off  cruising  yacht.  S/S  Wire  -  3/8  &  5/16;  Lectra 
San  unit  —  mint  cond.;  life  lines;  3/8  chain,  200’ 
plus  windlass,  windlass;  single  sideband  radio. 
Call  Roger  Shane  885-1308.  Leave  message  for 
return  call  w/prices  &  particulars. 

ALBERG  30  FOR  SALE  —  Full  keel  sip.,  dslp. 
9000#,  bal.  3300#,  working  canvas  410,  w/genoa 
540,  2  mains,  3  jibs  (90,  110,150),  25  hp  Gray 
Marine,  VHF,  fatho.,  k.m.,  heater,  2  burner 
alcohol  stove,  icebox,  Type  1  Mansfield  head. 
B.0./$26,000.  (415)592-0622. 

HANALEI 

Beautiful  condo  at  Princeville,  Kauai  overlook¬ 
ing  the  waters  of  Hanalei  Bay.  One  bedroom, 
sleeps  4,  reasonable  rates.  Swim,  golf,  tennis, 
horseback  riding,  sailing  or  just  kick  back.  Call 
now  for  summer  reservations.  (408)  997-0156 

1979  HAWKFARM 

Tom  Wylie-design  w/dsl.,  folding  prop.,  VHF, 
fatho.,  compass,  k.m.,  stove,  5  bags  DeWitt 
sails,  Headfoil  II,  anchor,  2  batteries.  Survey  & 
bottom  point  April  81.  Immaculate  condition. 
Asking  $29,500.  (408)475-2261 

FOR  SALE  —  1979  CATALINA  38 

North  sails,  VHF,  d.s.,  k.m.,  loaded  with  class 
accessories. 

Call  Lee:  8-5  wkdays  only  (408)  737-5062. 

EXCALIBUR  26 

1969,  exc.  cond.,  incl.  110  tapper,  150  genoa, 
spin.,  bow  pulpit,  lifelines,  Evinrude  6  hp  o.b., 
much  more.  Competitive  one-design  class  in 
bay.  Being  transferred,  must  sell.  $11,900. 
After  5:00  p.m.  (415)  769-8439 

2  WANDERING  NURSES 

Planning  4  months  in  Aegean  starting  Sept., 
1981.  For  any  info,  re:  cruising  (i.e.  availability; 
cost,  conditions,  ports  of  call,  personal  ex- 
perienes)  would  be  most  grateful. 

Call  Evan  or  Alanna  824-1445. 

NEW  LARGE  DEWITT  GENOA 

Luff  44'5”;  leach  38'4”;  foot  30’;  Ip  24’10”;  area 
547  sq.  ft.  $1000.  This  is  a  new  sail  out  of  bag 
only  once.  Also  17'  wood  boom  with  roller  reef¬ 
ing,  $250.  Matt  Morehouse  986-4410  days; 

924-6475  eves. 

COUPLE  SEEKS  ONE-WAY  PASSAGE 

To  Kauai  this  spring.  Have  some  coastal  sail¬ 
ing  experience,  will  crew  and  pay  too  —  $1000. 
Write:  Vijay,  Box  14,  Davenport,  CA  95017. 

HAM  RADIO  EQUIP.  —  Compl.  ham  set-up  for 
marine  install.  Incl.  Atlas  216X  transreceiver, 
Dentron  160  tuner,  crystal  oscillator,  mike,  key, 
all  nec.  cables  for  install.,  ham  study  books,  in¬ 
stall.  instructions,  perfect  cond.,  never  install¬ 
ed.  $1 100.  (415)  456-8033  after  6  p.m. 

LIVE  YOUR  FANTASY 

79  33'  sloop,  liveaboard/race,  150%  genoa, 
wheel,  LCD  k.m/d.s.,  converter,  h&c  press., 
AM/FM  8-track,  6'3"  shower,  stove/oven,  lots  of 
teak  &  more.  Exc.  cond.,  thousands  below  new 
at  $49,000.  Wkdays  477-3357  Jeanne. 

BIG  BOAT  GENOA  WINCHES 

Two  like  new  stainless  steel  Barlow  #36  two 
speed  winches.  Replacement  coast  over  $3000 
each.  Will  sacrifice  both  for  $3000  or  b.o. 

(714)  771 -5420(d)  (714)  493-8996(e) 

t 

CLASSY  CLASSIFIEDS: 

Economical 
and  Effective 

Private  Ads:  $15 
.  Business  Ads:  $30 

Deadline  —  22nd  of  Each  Month 

$$$SAVE$$$SAVE$$$SAVE$$$ 

Sails  —  Hardware  —  Electronics  —  Inflatable 
,  Llferaft  —  Fittings  —  Winches  —  Compasses 
—  Radios!  I  Private  party  —  divorce  salel  Send 
$1.95  for  complete  list  of  all  new  Items  1  must 
sell.  L.  Wells,  Box  565,  Campbell,  CA  95009. 

COLIN  ARCHER  VETERAN  “MARCE” 

Storefldra  25',  F/G,  Volvo  MD7A  350  hrs.,  com¬ 
plete  cruiser:  Hasler,  Autohelm,  llferaft,  VHF, 
Seafarer  log  &  depth,  complete  ground  tackle, 
windlass,  10  bags  sails,  sextant,  &  much  more. 
$35,000  (41 5)  457-391 1  eves. 

CAL  30  -  CLASSIC  BILL  LAPWORTH  DESIGN 

Great  bay  boat,  1964  model.  Well-equipped  &  In 
good  condition.  Hate  to  sell  her,  but  bought  a 
bigger  boat  for  cruising.  Berthed  at  Berkeley  — 
asking  $25,000. 

Call  Ted  (916)  444-6166  wkdys 

FANTASIA  35  -  1  YEAR  NEW  Perfect  combo, 
of  llveaboard/sailing  performance.  Ctrckpt,  full 
aft  cabin,  5  sails  plus  cust.  spin.,  Avon  dinghy 
&  Seagull,  refrig.,  micro,  oven,  full  ckpt. 
dodger,  VHF  radio,  RDF,  d.s.,  EPID,  more.  In 
Saus.  By  owner  eves  331-2802  or  332-4071. 

TARTAN  30,  ERICSON  27/29 

Half  models,  faired  exactly  to  designed  hull 
lines.  Mount  your  boat  on  a  bulkhead,  at  home, 
or  office.  Also  America’s  Cup  winner 
"Intrepid".  Each  custom  made.  Order  In  May 
only.  $150.00  each.  Dan  (408)  739-6137  eves. 

BARIENT  18’s  CHROME 

Like  new,  used  only  on  fresh  water.  $325  for 
the  pair  or  $175  each.  John  (916)  383-1132 

after  4  p.m. 

CHEOY  LEE  OFF  SHORE  31  SLOOP 

Exc.  cond.,  roller  furl  Jib  &  main,  new  jib, 
genoa,  Volvo  dsl.,  whl.,  VHF,  k.m.,  d.s.,  stereo, 
shr.  pwr.,  pres,  wtr.,  plus  many  extras  incl.  full 
cockpit  cush.,  Sausallto  berth.  $35,000. 

(415)  922-4059(h)  (415)  642-1034(w) 

PARTNER  WANTED 

Half  share  In  Pearson  Vanguard  32.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  berth  In  winter,  summer  in  Delta.  Share 
in  half  ownership  (equity)  OR  for  less  money, 
spilt  operating  costs  for  half  time  useage,  no 
equity.  Chuck  O’Brien  (415)  254-5239 

VICTORY  21’  SLOOP 

F/G,  trailer,  5  sails,  5  h.p.  Seagull  w/clutch,  cud¬ 
dy  cabin,  recent  bottom  Job  $2600  or  offer  (will 
take  sailing  skill  as  partial  trade).  7Vi  hp  Honda 
o.b.,  gd.  cond.  $350.  346-1892 

PARTNER  WANTED  -  J-24  “HOT  TUB” 

Fully  equipped  for  bay  racing,  9  bags  of  sails, 
excellent  condition.  Contact  Bill  Hecht 

(d)(41 5)  969-396  (e)(41 5)820-2577 

RAFIKI  37 

Ready  to  cruise/liveaboard.  1977  cutter,  exc. 
cond.,  6  bags  of  sails,  full  electronics,  f/g 
const.  w/Airex  core,  Volvo  dsl.  &  generous  use 
of  teak  throughout.  $78,500.  (415)  356-7342. 

PARTNER  WANTED 

Santana  35  “Friendship”.  Exc.  cond.,  fully 
equipped  for  bay/offshore/TransPac  racing.  11 
bags  of  sails,  windpolnt,  windspeed,  digital 
k.m.,  d.s.,  log.  Contact  Bill  Hecht 

(d)(415)  969-3969  (e)(415)  820-2577 

SPENCER  45  ctr.  ckpit,  76.  Blue  wtr.cus.  cut¬ 
ter,  perf.  cond.,  Airex  100%  teak  inter/decks,  72  , 
hp  dsl.,  3  kw.,  handpres.  wtr.,  eng.  driven/1  lOv 
refrid.,  2  d.s.,  all  intruments  w/repeaters,  wind¬ 
lass,  twin  poles,  11  winches,  auto.  &  Arles 
vane,  dsl.  &  110v  heat,  huge  list  of  cruis'g  ex- 
( tras.  Consider  real  estate  trade.  (415)  531-3277. 

FOR  SALE  -  13’  BANSHEE 

Planing  centerboarder,  needs  some  work  but 
not  much  $400.  Doesburg  FJ:  varnished 
wooden  hull,  excellent  Shape  —  stiff!  With 
trai  ler  $2000.  453-8758  -  Steve 

- 

PARTNER(S)  WANTED 

30-ft.  yawl,  stiff,  safe  family  bay  cruiser,  over- 
nighter.  New  sails,  covers,  top  condition,  lots 
of  gear.  Vi  share  $12,500.  955-6020  (days) 

254-1732  (eves). 

SEAFARER  SAILING  CLUB 

We  have  only  one  membership  available  out  of  a  total  of  six  for 
the  1981  sailing  season!  Treat  yourself  to  sailing  an  Islander 

36’  in  great  condition  and  workfree,  out  of  the  Berkeley  Marina. 
Only  1/5th  the  cost  of  ownership!  Call  Al  at  (916)  756-7485  or 

(916)  756-3918  ansaphone. 

LEARN  COASTAL  SAILING 

45’  sailing  ketch  “Adventure”  wants  6  sincere  beginners  or  ad¬ 
vanced  sailors  to  spend  2  intensive  learning  days  &  nights 
practicing  offshore  skills,  ship  handling,  piloting,  etc.  May /- 
June  reservations  offers  for  an  unforgettabe  cruising  weekend. 
(415)421-8389  (415)332-4879 

MARINE  SURVEYOR 

FRANK  OLIVEIRA 

CZV!^tm  (415)388-2239  v£T 

MARINE  SURVEYOR  7  APPRAISER 

JACK  MACKINNON  | 

Call  anytime  (41 5)  276*4351  , 

HARRIET’S  SAIL  REPAIR 

repairs  *  cruising  sails  *  custom  canvas  work 

555  Illinois  St.  S.F.  863-2945 

Agent  for  ^5^  Jotz  Sails 

■  -*f 

READY  OUTBOARD  SHOP 

245  Gate  Five  Road,  Sausalito 

ip'/  NEW  AND  USED  MOTORS 

fjp  Inflatable  Dinghies  and  Tenders  , 

(415)332-5233  9-5  Tuesday-Sat  urday 

EXTENSIVE  SELECTION 

0F  SAILING  BOOKS 

K  THE  LITTLE  WILLOW 

207  Caledonia  St.,  Sausalito,  CA.94965 

Custom  &*** 

Order  your  durable  "Dry  Paint"  —  boat  lettering,  individually 
designed  according  to  your  specifications,  selecting  from  over  400 
color  combinations  on  our  convenient  order  blankl 
Registration  numbers  and  speciality  art  too! 

,  A  to  Z  Signs  &  Graphics,  lf>,4  G  St.,  San  Rafael,  CA  457-1849 
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VOLVO  OUTBOARD 

4  h.p.  long  shaft,  reliable  engine  in  like-new 
condition.  $225. 

4  (415)656-7413 

WANT  TO  GO  SAILING? 

Experience  unimportant.  Join  a  mellow  couple 
on  a  37-ft.  Hunter  for  a  month  for  less  than  1 
days  rent!  Days:  927-0800.  Eves:  332-2085. 

VENTURE  21 

with  Merc,  electric  start  and  trailer.  All  like- 
new.  Possible  owner  finance.  Bought  bigger 
boat.  Priced  to  sell  892-1311 

FOR  SALE:  1974  BALBOA,  26-FT. 

Trlr.,  elec,  start  Evinrude,  alternator,  equip, 
w/over  50+  extra  items,  incl:  stereo,  VHF, 
complete  new  interior  still  in  cellophane,  5 
sails,  dual  batt.,  bilge  pumps,  anchors,  Delta 
screens/canvas,  exc.  rigging  for  singlehand¬ 
ing.  $13,950.  (707)255-8897 

DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  SAIL? 

But  don’t  want  the  expense  of  owning  your 
own  sailboat?  Then  try  a  time-share  lease  of 
our  beautiful  new  Islander  28.  You  pay  only  for 
the  time  you  use  the  boat.  Call  Bill:  (415) 
254-4723  or  Dennis:  (707)  745-5814 

30’  RAWSON  ’77  SLOOP 

Exc.  cond.,  beautiful  interior  custom  finished 
by  noted  shipwright;  LeFiell  mast/rigging,  Yan- 
mar  dsl.,  Enke’s,  sleeps  5,  new  stove,  head, 
new  sails.  1  will  take  $34,500  or  trade  for  house 
or  income  property.  (415)  388-8458  between  8-9 

p.m.  (weekdays). 

FOR  SALE  —  44’  DECK  STEPPED  MAST  dual 
spreaders,  cuttered  rigged  w/wire  &  turn- 
buckles.  2  sets  Famet  furling  gear,  Ronstan 
blocks,  opening  ports  &  more.  All  new.  Will 
deliver  Calif.  Complete  price  list/info  on  re¬ 
quest.  Russ  Matter,  836  W.  Whitton,  Phx.  AR 
85013.  (602)  268-5975. 

DBL-ENDER  25’  KILLERWHALE  SLOOP 

Guapa.  Danish-made,  5’  draft,  trailerable.  Ideal 
small  cruiser-racer  for  the  bay;  sailed  to  Mex¬ 
ico  &  won  series  trophies  locally  (PHRF  222).  8 
sails,  o.b.,  d.s.,  speedo-log,  etc.  Superb  joinery, 
exc.  glass  craftsmanship,  features  s/s  rudder, 
roller  reefing,  etc.  $12,500.  (415)  387-5907. 

26’  ARIEL 

1963  Pearson  fiberglass  classic.  Diesel  power, 
four  jibs,  spinnaker.  Moored  Monterey. 
$14,000.  (408)659-4429 

5  WANTED  CREW  POSITION 

Reliable  college  student  looking  for  summer 
employment  (can  extend  through  fall).  Have 
exp.  w/14-ft.  sloop  on  lake,  would  like  the 
challenge  of  sailing  at  sea.  Avail,  to  sail 
anywhere  May  23.  Greg  Silva  (209)  431-2948 

33’  GAFF  CUTTER,  8’  BEAM,  DRAFT  5’6” 

Fin  keel,  double  planked  cedar  on  iron  bark 
mahog.  cabin,  iron  bark  decks,  recent  survey-  1 
good  brz.  fastened,  6  hp  gas  aux.  inbrd.  rudder, 
replacement  value  $18,000.  But  must  sell 
$9,850.  (d)(41 5)  499-8069  (e)(41 5)  457-3307 

LADY  WITH  SAILBOAT  WANTED 

C.G.  licensed  skipper/quailfied  sailing  instruc¬ 
tor  wishes  to  trade  sailing  instruction  for 
outings  on  the  bay.  I’m  free  Tues./Wed.  &  eves. 

Call  John  at  (415)  981-1796  or  332-9554  eves. 

1972  KETCH  FOR  SALE 

29'  Harasty  shoal  draft  ketch.  Good  sails,  i.b., 

CG  approved  head,  fatho.,  k.m.,  many  other  ex¬ 
tras.  Berkeley  berth,  carefully  maintained,  re¬ 
cent  survey,  exc.  coastal  or  delta  cruiser. 
Sacrifice  $12,000.  (415)526-1037. 

1981  NEWPORT  30 

Lease  or  rent  week  or  month.  Call  this  number 
between  7  &  10  eves:  933-3932.  Boat  is  located 
at  Vallejo  Municipal  Marina.  All  safety  equip., 
stereo,  d-S-  Bareboat  or  crew.  All  Bay  &  Delta 
charts.  Dinghy  included. 

FAST  AND  SAFE 

18’  Dart  catamaran.  New  rudders  &  low  profile 

7/1  Harken  block,  Harken  cam  cleats,  2  jibs, 
great  trailer,  custom  cover  &  much  more.  Best 
made  cat  for  high  wind  S.F.  bay.  $5,000  new, 
asking  $3, 700/offer.  Info  or  ride  929-0312. 

FOLKBOAT  1960 

Anderson  built,  mahogany  on  oak,  2  sets  of 
sails,  full  spinnaker  gear,  dinghy,  extensive  in¬ 
ventory,  7.5  hp  Honda,  $7,900.  Job  pressures 
force  sale.  (916)  722-8053  collect,  after  5  pm. 
Owner  will  finance. 

TARTAN  34 

Beautiful  cruising  boat,  '74,  S&S-design,  keel 
ctrboard.  design  (great  for  delta);  k.m.,  log, 
fatho,  VHF,  RDF,  autopilot,  4  sails,  2  anchors, 

&  windlass.  Exc.  cond.,  asking  $39,900.  (415) 
531-9145  after  4  p.m.,  anytime  on  weekends. 

RAWSON  30 

Modified  for  offshore  cruising.  1977  dsl.,  Aries 
vane,  VHF,  ham,  fathometer,  dodger,  wheel 
steering,  (w)  Alan  Hiller  (415)  451-2369  'til 
5/15/81.  (415)  769-9423  after  5/15/81. 

Doug  Keachie,  winner  of  the  Yacht  Photographers  1981  Single- 
handed  Farallones  Race,  has  a  bumper  crop  of  photos  from 
Opening  Day  &  other  recent  events.  Call  or  write: 

AIR,  SEA  &  LAND  PHOTOS  at  456-SAIL,  or  P.O.  Box  869,  San 
Rafael,  CA  94915.  Going  off-shore?  Having  a  race?  Schedule  a 
shoot  today. 

KUSTOM  KANVAS 

Interiors  —  Curtains  &  Cushions 

Exteriors  —  Dodgers,  Sheetbags,  Flotable 

Cockpit  Cushions,  Sunshades 

Custom  Work  —  Quick  Delivery 

Call  Deb  or  Di  Clark  for  a  Free  Estimate  (415)  482-1429 

COMMINS  SAILING  CHARTERS 

Sign  on  now  for  a  weekend  cruise  to  Drakes  Bay  and  the 
Farallon  Islands  in  May  or  June,  Monterey  and  Carmel  Bays  in 

July  and  August.  FAST  and  comfortable  45’  cutter. 

Call  (415)  447-9169 

JUNIOR  SAILING 

Monday-Friday  June  15-Aug.  28. 

11-17  yrs.,  Sailing  experience  not  required.  Basic  week  on 

El  Toros,  Advanced  week  on  Lasers  &  Capri  14s. 

SEABIRD  SAILING  CENTER  (415)548-3730 

80  Bolivar  Dr.,  Aquatic  Park,  Berkeley,  CA  94710 

OCEAN  MARINE  ASSOCIATE 

Exc.  position  for  person  w/basic  math  skills,  typing  45  wpm,  & 
an  active  interest  in  Ocean  Marine  Insurance.  For  considera¬ 
tion  please  call  —  Carolyn  Clark,  The  Hartford  Insurance 
Group  (415)  445-3269.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

qualified  compass  adjustor 

A  ^  Navigation  Instruction  | 

/MU  ^  Yacht  Deliveries 

£  Q  Rigging  —  Tuning  —  Splicing 

J&LMm  'zk  (41 5)  939-5073 

Mike  Makarounis 

the  ISLAND  HUNTER 

NAUTICAL  BOOKSTORE 

1198  Navigator  Drive,  Dept  D 
best  catalog  ever!  52.00  ^5) 

LEARN  OCEAN  SAILING 

. . .  with  Singlehanded  TransPac  skipper  Mike  Pyzel  aboard  his 
custom  Cal-28.  3-5  day  instructional  cruises  in  offshore  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  Channel  Islands.  Brochure. 

PYZEL  NAVIGATION,  86  Olive  Mill  Road 

Santa  Barbara,  CA  93108  (805)  969-4195 

SANTANA  22,  ’66.  Main,  2-110  jibs,  180  genoa, 
spin.,  extra  equip.,  3  yr.  old  mast,  new  rig., 
black  hull/mast/white  deck,  d.s.,  k.m.,  mast¬ 
head  strobe,  lifelines,  6  hp  Evinrude,  instruc.  if 
desired,  must  sell,  bought  new  boat,  Saus. 
berth.  Doug  (415)  445-3503(d);  (415)  592-5399(e) 

CLASSIC  WOOD  BOAT  FOR  SALE 

I.C.#75.  33’  International  racing  sloop  is  up  for 
grabs.  Please  inquire  if  interested  in  this  type 
of  unique  sailing  craft.  Frank  454-9569 

MATURE  COUPLE  WANTS  29  + 

Seaworthy  live-aboard  sailboat  w/owner  financ¬ 
ing  or  assumable  loan  with  some  $$  down. 
Mail/phone  spec.  &  lowest  price  to:  Helen  & 
Bill,  1530  Ebener  #6,  Redwood  City,  CA  94061 
or  ph:  (415)  365-3899  eve. 

JOB  WANTED  —  College  grad  6/81  seeks  to 
crew  on  sailing  vessel.  Has  associated  w/boats 
for  many  years.  No  limits  on  distance/time. 
Avail,  upon  graduation.  References  provided. 
Patrick  Whelan,  1313  Wake  Forest  Dr.,  #240,' 
Davis,  CA  95616  (916)  758-4682;  (707)  252-8368. 

TANZER  22  -  “FAMILY  CIRCUS”  Good  bay 
boat,  Alameda  marina  berth,  exc.  cond., 
yllw/white,  6  hp  ob.,  sips.  4,  well-equip.,  main, 
jib,  145,  spin.,  traveler,  adj  backstay,  5  winches, 
k.m.,  compass,  lines  lead  aft,  pulpit,  lifelines, 
sail  cvr.,  extras,  hauled  8/80.  Bill  Keith 

(h)(415)  934-4713  (w)781-4211,  x1660. 

YOU  DO  SAY? 

You  say  you  want  an  inexpensive,  medium 
displ.,  stiff,  comfy,  large  ckpt.,  f/g  cruis’g  boat 
for  you  &  the  family;  gives  you  2-3  wks.  up  the 
Delta  (complete  w/awning);  a  berth  in  No. 
Sausalito;  well-cared  for  by  2  partners  (who 
have  moved  on);  a  super  sailer?  Our  Ericson  26 
is  begging  to  be  considered.  At  $11,950  it 
should  just  fill  about  all  the  above.  For  a  really 
complete  story,  call  Brian  at  924-4871  after  6  ' 
pm  &  let  him  delight  your  ear. 

1980  PACIFIC  SEACRAFT  ORION  27 

Immaculate  liveaboard  family  cruiser.  Quality 
built  &  equipped.  A  beautiful  boat  that  must  be 
sold  for  business  reasons.  $44,000.  726-6778 

FULLY  EQUIPPED  25’  HOUSEBOAT  FOR  SALE 

Custom  Glen  L  “Delta  Queen”  design,  great 
family  boat,  sleeps  5,  has  “v”  bow,  collapsible 
catwalks,  55  hp  outboard  Homelite,  icebox, 
stove,  oven,  hot  water  heater,  head,  etc. 
$10,700.  (415)584-7793 

1979  YAMAHA  25  II  RACER/CRUISER 

Exc.  cond.,  8  hp  dsl.,  4  sails,  spin,  gear,  internal 
halyards,  depthsounder,  compass,  new  bottom 
paint,  sleeps  5,  asking  $24,800. 

Hans  (d)(408)  727-1220  (e)(408)  286-0270. 

EXPERIENCED  NAVIGATOR  —  Retired  CDR, 
USN.  Single,  age  61.  Navigator  of  S.F.Y.C. 
ketch  “Guy”,  1959  TransPac  race.  Desires 
berth  as  navigator  on  any  Pacific  cruise  or 
race.  Avail,  to  help  in  fitting  out.  Wm.  G. 
Stewart,  1524  Walnut  Dr.,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94303, 

Tel:  (415)  326-6027. 

SEXTANT  FOR  SALE 

Joe  Guthrie  (415)  233-7059 

CAL-20 

%  partnership  avail.  $1500.  Sausalito  berth, 
new  North  sails,  Harken  block,  good  cond. 
Also  V3  partnership,  Piver  25’ Trimaran.  Perfect 
cond.,  built  by  Pro.,  Barient  winches,  FAST  — 
$2500 

Call  Chris  927-0694  or  Fred  924-9289. 

COLUMBIA  28  -  EXCELLENT  CONDITION 

Sips.  6,  dinette,  huge  icebox,  propane  stove, 
carpet,  d.s.,  k.m.,  8  track  stereo,  12  V  bat¬ 
tery/charger,  shorepower,  dodger,  sunshade, 
cockpit  cushions,  9.5  Johnson,  2  sails, 
Barients,  compass,  anchor/rode  &  misc. 
$15,900.  (415)924-6014 

HAVE  BOAT  —  WANT  PARTNER(S) 

47-  ketch.  Loaded,  looking  for  M/F  partner(s)  for 
world  cruising.  Leaving  1  Nov  81.  %  ownership 
&  expenses.  Interested?  Contact  GEM,  P.O. 

Box  4871,  Walnut  Creek  CA  94596  or  tel:  (415) 
232-2091  after, 6  pm 

1977  COLUMBIA  8.7M 

29’  widebody  cruiser.  5  berths,  teak  interior, 
V(-tF,  RDF,  d.s.,  k.m.,  plus  safety  equip.  Just 
hauled.  Cream  deck,  It.  blue  non-skid,  dk.  blue 
hull  w/white  knuckle  stripes  &  waterline.  Exc. 
cond.  Atomic  4.  $32,000.  Deguella,  Box  855, 
Petaluma,  CA  94953. 

SIERRA  26’  PARTNERSHIP 

Start  summer  sailing  now  on  a  unique  wooden¬ 
hulled  sloop.  Good  condition,  w/new  main  & 
jib.  Cozy  for  overnighters.  Evinrud^outboard, 
Sausalito  berthing.  Call  Linda  at  763-7543  or 
454-7960  to  see  Calypso  and  let’s  make  a  deal. 

30’  CAL  2-30  DELUXE 

Race/cruise,  bay/ocean,  excellent  condition,  9 
bags  sails,  spinnaker  gear,  club  jib,  VHF, 
stereo,  k.m.,  apparent  wind,  9  winches,  estuary 
berth.  $26,950.  Bob  (d)(415)  536-3232 

(e)(415)  357-8768. 

FARALLON  CHARTERS 

Sail  with  History  on  board  ex-bay  and  ocean  racer.  Bay  tours  on  board  38’ 
Farallon  Clipper.  Day  sails,  executive  lunches,  and  afternoon  sunset  cruises. 

(415)  664-1275 


BUDGET  YACHT  DELIVERY 

FOR  CRUISERS  —  BY  CRUISERS  —  WORLDWIDE  &  LOCAL 
Rates  by  the  Job,  Not  by  the  Mile 
Write:  G.  Sime,  13480  Beach  Ave.,  Marine  del  Rey,  CA  90291 
or  Call:  (213)  822-4289 


HELP  WANTED 

Experienced  sailmaking  sewing  machine  operator  wanted.  Male  or  female. 
Custom  sails,  new  and  repair.  Part  time  for  now.  Top  wages.  Can  choose 
hours  and  days.  Alameda. 

(415)  522-3244  evenings 


CANVAS  WORK  AT  DEWITT  SAILS 

Expanded  cover  department  at  DeWitt  Sails  featuring  Ruben 
Morales  (formerly  Tradewinds)  now  offers  sail  and  boat  covers, 
dodgers,  jib  bags,  and  much  rpore. 

(415)  234-4334  and  234-8192 
1230  Brickyard  Cove  Road,  Pt.  Richmond,  CA  94801 


GLUB!  GLUB!  GLUB! 

for  boats  located  in  the  Estuary. 

We  will  clean  your  boat  bottom  quickly  and  efficiently. 
Call:  (415)  835-2463  or  (415)  763-9605 


TEAK  LUMBER/PLYWOOD 

Top  quality,  dried,  comprehensive  stock. 

B.  AXELROD  &  COMPANY,  201  Florida  Street, 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103 
By  Appointment  Only.  (415)  626-4949 


HOBIE  CATS  —  LASER  II 

Dufour  &  Magnum  Sailboards 
Banshee  —  Tad  Rowing  Shells 
EMPIRE  SAILING  —  Sales  —  Parts  —  Service 
771  Andersen  Dr.,  San  Rafael,  CA  94901 
(415)459-1171  (707)433-5167 


CLUB  NAUTIQUE 

Charters  —  Sail  &  Trawlers 
Summer  Specials  —  San  Juan  Islands 
Cruise  ‘N  Learn  —  Luxury  Cruise 
15  Embarcadero  Cove,  Oakland,  CA  94606  (415)  261-SAIL 
(Space  limited,  reserve  now) 
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CAL  34  OWNERS 

Cal-34  Assoc,  wants  all  Bay  Area  Cal-34 
owners  on  mailing  list.  $10  dues  cover  newslet¬ 
ter;  raclng/crulsing  info.;  Yachting  Yearbook 
i  listing.  If  not  receiving  mailings  write  Sec. 
Shep  Jenks,  10  Miller  Place,  #1602,  S.F.  94108. 

VALIANT  40  FOR  CHARTER 

“Voyager"  Is  available  to  quallfed  skippers  for 
bareboat  saiing  through  the  magnificent  San 
Juan  and  Canadian  Gulf  Islands.  Beautifully 
equipped,  sleeps  8.  (415)  530-5464  after  6:00 
p.m.  $1100  per  week. 

MOORE  24  NO.  60 

Many  extras,  custom  mast  &  boom  by  Eriksson 
Spars.  Rigged  w/the  best  hardware  avail.  Sheet 
bags  &  covers.  Like  new  North  sails.  Must  see 
to  appreciate.  Call  Nils  Eriksson 

(d  )(4 1 5)  261-1237  ; 

PACIFIC  30  (Vi  TON)  BY  KAUFMAN 

Take  over  existing  loan  at  10V2%  &  monthly 
payment  of  $328.00  &  go  racing/cruising  In  this 
luxury  boat.  You  must  see  it  to  fully  appreciate 

It.  Call  Larry:  871-4300  office  (8-5); 

461-7326  home  (6-9). 

MERCEDES  DIESEL  MOTOR 

Well-running  OM321  six  cyclinder  95  hp  motor 
complete  &  many  extra  past.  Fuel  efficient, 
quiet,  &  durable.  Asking  only  $2,500  or  trades 
for  almost  any  quality  merchandise. 

(408)  475-4600 

CHEAP  TEAK? 

Taiwanese  teak  cradle  for  sale.  1  -  6”x7”x11’ 
teak:  2  -  2”x6"x12’  teak:  2  -  6x6x15’  mahogany. 

P.O.  484,  Alviso,  CA  95022. 

(408)  262-8557  mornings. 

CRUISING  FOLKBOAT 

Hasler  vane,  5  sails  (incl.  spin.),  strong,  safe, 
reliable,  lots  of  extras.  $8,000.  Rick  eves: 

883-3675  days:  556-8530. 

PHYSICIAN  SAILOR  SEEKS  PASSAGE 

to  Hawaiian  Isles  early  May.  Experienced 
small-boat  sailor,  rusty  now  but  fast  learner. 

29,  relaxed,  seeks  same  with  boat.  Call  Colin 

841-1887. 

25’  MAHOGANY  SLOOP 

Classic  cruiser/racer,  9  sails,  all  electronics, 
sleeps  4,  with  Sausalito  berth,  immaculate.  By 
owner.  (415)  461-7000,  any  day/time. 

FOR  WORK  ON  YOUR  BOAT 

Cleaning,  sanding,  varnishing,  rigging,  plumb¬ 
ing,  pressure  water  systems,  etc.  Low  rates, 
free  estimates,  by  the  hr.,  by  the  job. 

Call  Bob  at  383-5663 

ROBERTS/SCHUMACHER  55’ 

Center  cockpit,  Airex  cored  fiberglass  yacht 
w/3  cabin  &  2  head  layout.  Buy  as  a  sailaway 
already  in  the  water  with  engine,  tanks, 
bulkheads,  cabin  sole,  partial  interior,  anchors, 
sails,  sparts  and  deck  hardware  installed. 

Sail  and  complete  this  yacht  in  the  water.  An 
excellent  investment.  Priced  at  a  fraction  of 
the  completed  option.  This  yacht  offers  a  great 
potential  for  cruising,  liveaboard  or  charter. 

Call:  (408)  739-3178  Home  (415)  967-8451 

Vi  INTEREST  IN  BALBOA  20  -  boat,  trailer, 
new  o.b.  motor/extra  gear.  Very  well  balanced, 
sails  very  well.  Lessons  on  boat  incl.  Being 
trailerable  you  can  go  to  So.  CA,  Mexico,  San 

Juan  Islands/Lakes.  $2,500/b.o.  388-8458  be¬ 
tween  8-9  pm  wkdays  or  472-4976. 

SAILS  FOR  SALE  —  From  “Esprit”,  a  Ranger 

37.  Radial  spin.  1.5oz.  $800;  storm  spin.  2.2oz 
$400;  97%  jib  7.25oz  $450;  63%  stays’l  6.5oz. 
$250;  109%  jib  top  7.25oz.  $600;  130%  genoa 
8.0oz.  $800;  129%  genoa  7.25oz.  $300;  65% 
genoa  stays'l  3.8oz.  $250;  7.25oz.  mains’l  $400. 
(415)  582-4500  (w);  525-3462(h).  , 

7’9”  Dinghy:  BOLGER  “FIELDMOUSE”  Design 

,  Traditional  wood  lapstrake  const.  &  materials. 
Bronze  fittings,  copper  fastenings.  Bright 
finished  decks  &  trim.  Complete  sail  rig.  Balco 
trailer.  Everything  new.  $950. 

Tom  (415)  689-2163  (Concord) 
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WANTED 

8-ft.  Sailing  Dinghy 

B.  Taylor,  Sausalito,  332-4819 

WILDNERNESS  21  —  Beauty/very  fast.  Loaded 
w/race  equip.  &  9  bags  of  North  sails.  National 
Champion  sailed  almost  exclusively  on  fresh 
water.  Fabric  cushions,  k.m.,  tapered  mast 
head  foil,  Lewmar  2-speed  winches.  Asking 
$11,500.  (916)  752-5690  or  (916)  362-2894 

TAHITI  KETCH  —  30’  liveaboard  world  cruiser. 

Fir  on  oak,  Honduras  mahog.  cabin.  Rebuilt 
hull/deck/frames.  Needs  some 

refinish./cosmetics  for  complete  restoration. 
Perfect  for  handyman/couple.  Saus.  berth 
w /telephone.  $14,500.  Ed  346-0196  before  8:30 
am/write  2049  Divisadero  St.,  #102,  S.F.,  CA 
94115. 

EXPERT  MARINE  REPAIRS  AT  REASONABLE  RATES 

All  aspects  of  wooden  boat  restoration  &  preservation  with  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  ease  of  maintenance  &  permanent  cure  of  pro¬ 
blems  due  to  structural  failure,  worm  damage,  &  dry  rot. 
Meticulous  craftsmanship.  Instruction  &  surveys. 

841-6500  ext.  Charlie  Noble 

SEATTLE,  SAN  JUAN  ISLANDS,  HAWAII. 

Bareboat  and  Skipper  Charters,  Instructional  and  Vacation 
Cruises,  Sailing  Instruction.  Large  charter  fleet,  25-70’. 

WIND  WORKS  SAILING  SCHOOL J CHARTERS,  INC. 

7001  Seaview  Ave.  N.W.,  Seattle,  WA  98117 
(206)  784-9386 

SAILING  INSTRUCTOR  NEEDED 

To  join  the  staff  of  professionals  at  Olympic  Circle  Sailing 
Club.  Teaching  Background  or  Communications  Skills  Prefer¬ 
red.  Must  love  to  sail. 

Call  (415)  521-7322  for  an  appointment 

SAVE  SOME  BUCKS 

Don’t  Pay  Outrageous  Yard  Fees  ^ 

Boat  Carpentry,  Repairs,  Remodeling,  Refinishing 

Quality  Craftsmanship,  Very  Reasonable  Rates 

GARY  TIMMONS  (707)  523-1398 

SAILMAKER  WISHES  TO  EXCHANGE 

sails  or  covers  for  welding  work  building  40  ton  press. 
523-9011 

A  SAILMAKER  IN  STOCKTON! 

C&J  Marine 

4140  Coronado— Stockton,  CA  95204 
(209)  464-4877 

Repairs  —  Recuts  —  Custom  Sails  &  Canvas 

TEENAGE  ALAMEDA  YOUTH  WANTED 

to  work  in  sail  loft  on  Saturdays,  10-2  p.m. 

Must  be  sailor  and  reliable. 

647  Pacific  Avenue,  Alameda 

• 

NEW  ZEALAND  YACHT  CHARTER 

Operators  Roger  &  Evelyn  Miles  are  visiting  California  in  May /- 
June  to  promote  bareboat  charters.  For  a  personal  discussion, 
contact  them  through:  NEW  ZEALAND  TOURIST  OFFICE, 

#  970,  One  Maritime  Place,  S.F.,  CA  94111  (415)  788-7404 

1977  HUNTER  30  SAILBOAT 

Excellent  condition,  dsl.  powered,  VHF,  hot  & 
cold  running  water,  shower,  stove,  swim  lad¬ 
der,  dinghy  &  more.  A  great  buy  at  $32,500. 
Must  sell  —  make  otter. 

(415)  331-2039  wkends  &  after  6:00  p.m. 

STEEL  BOAT  WANTED 

35'-40',  sloop  or  cutter,  will  consider  any  stage 
of  construction.  Also  would  like  to  contact 

steel  boat  builders. 

Leo  Gully  (415)  434-1014. 

FARALLON  CLIPPER 

38'  Stephens  sloop.  Built  '60.  Exc.  cond., 
Westerbeke  dsl.,  10  bags  of  sails,  Delta  awning 
&  many  other  accessories.  VHF,  RDF,  knot / 
speed,  &  d.s.  Write  C.  Flemming,  Box  1833, 
Sausalito,  CA  94966.  (415)  664-1275  eves. 

SAILS 

Main  sail  -  luff  38-5';  foot  1 1-0’,  double  set  of 
reef  points,  good  condition.  Genoa  -  luff  44-0'; 
foot  approx.  21-0'.  eves  only  345-8619 

CHEOY  LEE  FRISCO  FLYER  III 

26',  all  f/g  w/teak  decks,  cockpit  &  cabin  house, 
spruce  spars,  4  sails,  spinnaker,  d.s.,  RDF,  re¬ 
built  Volvo  dsl.,  cabin  heater,  prime  Sausalito 
berth,  exc.  cond.  A  beautiful  small  yacht. 
$19,000.  (415)841-8494. 

GREATEST  CRUISING  BOAT! 

77  Traveler  32,  f/g,  full  keel,  cutter,  exc.  cond., 
loaded  w/new  cruising  gear.  HI  vet,  dsl.,  an¬ 
chors,  chain,  windlass,  VHF,  RDF,  d.s.,  liferaft, 
kero,  stove  &  heater.  $49,500  —  anxious 
owner!  Offers!  (415)924-9698(415)863-8517 

Tom  Wylie  Designer  :  Tito  Rivano  Builder 

1978  Nightingale  24’  Sale  or  Lease.  135,  150, 
tri-radial  spin.  2  speed  primaries  gimbal  stove, 
extras.  (415)626-8818  (415)447-5820 

RASMUS  35 

’73  Swedish  cruising  sloop,  mid-cockpit,  full 
keel,  shoal  draft,  Volvo  dsl.,  VHF,  CB,  in¬ 
struments,  7  sails,  spin,  equip.  $57,000. 

521-4343  523-1933 

1975  PEARSON  P-28  SLOOP 

Comfortable,  fast  28-footer.  Ideal  for  bay  & 
Delta  cruising.  VHF,  d.s.,  Electra  San,  Atomic 

4,  more.  A-1  cond.,  ready  for  cruising  now!  Slip 
avail.  Seriously  for  sale,  low  twenties. 

592-8999  eves.. 

ERICSON  27 

Lb.  engine,  spinnaker,  3  head-sails,  depth- 
sounder,  k.m./log,  compass,  AM-FM  stereo, 

120  V.  shorepower,  lifelines  &  pulpits,  much 
more  equip.,  exc.  cond.,  &  very  fast.  $22,000. 

Call  Glen  (415)  865-5733,  351-5469 

ERICSON  27 

Exc.  cond.,  digital  knot.,  compass,  50  chnl. 
VHF,  masthead  strobe-nav-anchor  light,  FM- 
cassette,  stove,  sun  canopy  &  screen,  whisker 
pole,  2  man  inflatable,  9.9  o.b..  Great  boat, 
hurry!  Only  $18,500  or  trade  for  1st .  36. 

Call  Now  (415)  523-3644. 

27’  CORONADO  SLOOP 

5  bags  sails,  i.b.  gas  eng.,  prop,  stove,  refrig., 
sips.  5,  VHF,  55  chnl.,  d.s.,  RDF,  fully  rigged  for 
extended  bay  cruising  &  loaded  w/gear.  Im¬ 
maculate,  w/S.F.  berth.  $16,450.  Robert  Davies 
(h)(4 1 5)  493-8330:  (w)(408)  727-2700. 

SANTANA  525 

Exc.  condition,  Pineapple  sails,  upgraded  rig, 

.  Headfoil  2,  race  loaded,  4  hp  Evinrude,  will  con¬ 
sider  Santana  22  or  Cal  20  in  trade.  $13,500. 
(415)828-7765 

CAL  27  •  1972 

Near-new  Pineapple  main,  3  excellent  jibs 
(mule,  150,  170),  spinnaker  &  associated  gear. 

12.9  Chrysler  ob  w/generator.  Fresh  water  sail¬ 
ed  prior  to  June,  1980.  Excellent  bay  boat. 
$17,000.  (415)521-7689 

23’  YAWL  —  S950/OFFER! 

No  sails/motor.  Sturdy  const.  &  rig.  Big  cabin, 
liveaboard  potential.  Such  a  deal  for  right  per¬ 
son.  Also,  14'  f/g  kayak  (single)  w/flotation  &  ' 

paddly,  $125;  11'  f/g  sailing  dinghy,  $100. 

924-6352  Must  Sell 

DELUXE  CRUISING  ISLANDER  30  —  72,  cust. 
int’r,  8-man  raft,  oven,  fridge/freezer,  carpet, 
stereo,  rebuilt  25  hp  gas  Palmer,  dodger, 
maststeps,  holding  tank,  4  bath,  55  chnl.  VHF, 
delta  shade,  all  lines  aft,  2  compasses,  fatho,  3 
jibs,  Famet  jib  furler,  k.m.,  log,  chrono,  baro, 
more.  (415)  856-7792. 

FARALLON  29  —  HULL,  DECK,  RUDDER, 

hatches,  chainplates,  lead  ballast.  Start 
building  your  own  bluewater  cruiser!  $12,000. 

(9)  bronze  ports,  8"x15”  $900.  Goiot  toerail  (3), 

20'  bolts,  extras  $500.  LeFiell  mast  OM2C 
$1,650.  Ron  (415)  656-1790  (408)  734-8102  806 

SANTANA  22 

Exc.  cond.  6  hp  Johnson  (78);  3  sails,  Barient 
winches,  d.s.,  epoxy  coated  keel,  all  new  stand 
ing  rigging.  Completed  successful  cruise  S.F. 
to  L  A.  Berkeley  berth.  $7000  (415)  527-1863 

SAILING,  SEAMANSHIP,  PILOTING 

Ten,  On-The-Water,  three-hour  lessons,  $25  each.  Other  options.  Future 
boatowners  a  specialty.  Start  out  right  &  call  or  write: 

SEASPEED  SAILING  (415)  843-1318 

P.O.  Box  9243,  Berkeley,  CA  94709 

1  NEED 

good  boats  to  sell.  If  you  have  a  boat  which  you  are  not  using  enough  to 
justify  its  monthly  expense,  why  not  let  me  help  you  pass  it  on  to  someone 
eager  to  use  it  more? 

PETER  JONES  (415)  386-5870 

SEAMSTRESS  WANTED 

Sailing  experience  preferred. 

Call  261-6558 

M/F,  9-5  for  appointment 

THOROUGH  DIVER 

Wants  to  Clean  Your 

Bottom! 

Marin  &  S.F.  Call  Laurie 
(415)  924-5384 

DEPENDABLE  WORK  REASONABLE  RATES 

MICHAEL  LORD 

MARINE  ENGINE  &  ELECTRICAL 

INSTALLATION,  MAINTENANCE,  REPAIR 

OAKLAND  (415)653-2827 

LEE  SAILS 

Lee  is  the  name  for  quality  and  service  in  imported  sails.  If  you 
need  sails  &  haven't  received  a  quote  recently  call  or  write: 

C&G  MARINE/LEE  SAILS 

804  Kennedy  St.,  Oakland,  CA  94606 
(415)  533-6980 

LEARN  COASTAL  NAVIGATION 

A  contemporary  approach  to  a  traditional  subject.  The  only 
home-study  course  in  practical  coastal  nav.,  designed 
specifically  for  sailors.  Personal  tutoring  &  fast  svc.  via  return 
mail.  Brochure.  PYZEL  NAVIGATION,  86  Olive  Mill  Road 

Santa  Barbara,  CA  93108  (805)  969-4195 

Belffortie 

y  Marine  Surveyor 

Survey  and  Appraisals.  Sail  and  Power  Yachts 
Contact  Denis  Belfortie  415-922-0227 
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Seair  Sailing 
(415)  781-2997 

Lancer 


INCORPORATED 

—  SAIL  — 


M 

PPW  \  Deaier 

Property  Trades  Wanted 
Charter/Leasebacks  Available 

SELECTED  BROKERAGE  — 

30'  Clipper,  owner  desperate  —  make  offer,  o.w.c . 13,500 

31’  Pearson . 45,000 

33’  Yamaha .  60,000 

34’  Cal,  o.w.c. ,  money  maker  in  charter .  51,000 

35’  Challenger,  good  liveaboard . -  •  63,500 

36’  Islander . . 2  avail.  58,500 

37'  Irwin .  81,000 

37’  Gulfstar,  gd.  charter  boat . ■ .  78,000 

37’  Hunter .  68,000 

39’  Cal,  loaded .  99,500 

40'  Alden  cutter .  58,500 

Valiant,  ‘79,  U.S.C.G./26  pass . Offers 

C&C .  90,000 

Freeport .  125,000 

Sea  Tiger . 85,000 

Morgan,  ‘78,  exc.  cond . 99,500 

Lapworth  Islander,  custom .  87,500 

44’  Tiburon,  beautiful,  o.w.c . 120,000 

45’  Garden  ketch . 175,000 

45’  Columbia .  89,000 

46’  Alden  Cutter . 58,500 

48’  Alden  Cutter,  classic  wood  cruiser .  69,500 

57’  Custom  Yawl . 58,000 

—  POWER  — 

30'  Trojan .  16,000 

32’  Grand  Banks .  59,000 

32’  Pacemaker,  SprtFshr .  49,500 

32’  Trojan  SprtFshr .  55,000 

36’  Trawler  Roughwater . 49,500 

Pier  39,  Dock  G,  San  Francisco,  CA  94133 


40’ 

41’ 

41’ 

41’ 

41’ 

44’ 


EDGEWATER  YACHT  SALES,  INC. 

1306  BRIDGEWAY 

SAUSALITO,  CALIFORNIA  94965 

(415)  332-2060 

24’  CAL -full  keel,  loaded,  A-l . 

. $6,750 

24’  GLADIATOR  —  Lapworth  design,  full  keel . 

. 6,500 

24'  CAL  2-24  —  needs  some  work . 

.  try  4,500 

24'  YANKEE  DOLPHIN  —  S&S  design,  full  keel . 

. 12,500 

25'  FOLKBOAT  —  with  inboard  engine . 

.  .  .try  5,200 

26'  DAWSON  KETCH  —  w/truck  &  trailer . 

.  19,000 

27'  AMERICAN  DSL.  M.S.  -  1981,  repo . 

.  .try  II  ,000 

27'  SANTANA  —  1 973,  very  clean  &  well  equip . 

. 14,000 

2*8'  PEARSON  TRITON  —  outstanding  condition . 

.  try  16,000 

29'  COLUMBIA  -  full  keel,  lots  of  gear . 

try  16,000 

30'  BIRD  BOAT  —  true  classic . 

.  .only  8,900 

30'  MORGAN  —  1 972,  full  race  or  cruise . 

. 35,000  1 

30'  RAWSON  KETCH  -  one  of  a  kind . 

.  try  19,000 

30'  CATALINA  -  1977,  well  equip . 

. 31,500  ' 

30'  KNARR  CLASS  SLOOP  — . 

only  5,000 

32’  FUJI  KETCH  —  owned  by  a  perfectionest . 

...59,000  1 

34'  COLUMBIA  —  full  keel,  new  eng.,  vane,  etc . 

...  29,000 

35'  ERICSON  MKII  -  full  race,  A-l . 

.  .  .49,500 

35'  PERRY  CUTTER  -  new,  delivered . 

.only  55,000 

35'  FUJI  KETCH  —  very  clean  &  well  equipped . 

.  .  .  68,500 

37'  ROBB  YAWL  —  diesel  cruising  yacht . 

.  .  .  .32,500 

40'  GERMANIA  —  Glass,  fast  cruising  ketch . 

.  .  .  .98,500 

44'  SPINDRIFT  KETCH  -  new  tri-cab,  ctr.  ckpt . 

.  .  .  100,000 

50'  COLUMBIA  —  full  cruise  or  race,  20  sails . 

.  .  .  .95,000 

.51'  GARDEN  KETCH  -  Volvo  diesel,  like  new . 

.  .  .  .75,000 

BROKERAGE  YACHTS 


26’  CHEOY  LEE  Pacific  Clipper . $  8,000 

26’  CHEOY  LEE  Frisco  Flyer  III . 19,750 

28’  ROYAL  CRUISER . 23,950 

28’  ISLANDER  Race  Winner . 33,500 

29’  CASCADE . offers 

30’  SPARKMAN  &  STEPHENS . 25,000 

30’  GOLDEN  GATE  Nice . .41,000 

30’  CHEOY  LEE  Bermuda . 31,500 

33’  MORGAN  Race  Equipped . 38,800 

41’  ISLANDER  FREEPORT  Excellent ...  1 15,000’ 

41’  MOTORSAILER  Alden . 68,000 

42’  MOTORSAILER . 40,800 

DEALERS  FOR 


DEALERS  FOR 


CT-4V  TYPE 
BEAUTIFUL  KETCH 

Recently  Refinished  —  Reasonably  Priced 


Creative  financing  —  ready  for 
cruising/live-aboard.  Loaded  with  Gear  and 
Extras  —  Roller  furling  jib,  3  KW  Generator, 
Huge  Refrig. /Freezer,  Self-Steering  & 
Autopilot,  Avon,  VHF,  ADF  &  much  more. 
S.F.  or  Other  Bay  Area  Berthing  Available. 

Call  (415)  861-1496  Private  Party  Eves . 


KERMIT  PARKER 
YACHT  BROKERAGE 

Rafael  Yacht  Harbor,  557  Francisco  Blvd. 
Insurance  San  Rafael,  CA  94901  (415)456-1000 


-  GLASS  — 


24' Columbia  Contender . $7,250 

26' International  Folkboat . 15,000 

27'  Nor'Sea  Custom  Cutter . 36,000 

29’  Cascade,  diesel,  custom  Interior . 29,500 

30'  Sparkman  &  Stevens  Sloop . 25,000 

30'  Islander  Mkll . 28,900 

34’, Cal  Mkll,  diesel . 51,000 

34'  Islander,  full  keel,  diesel . . 36,500 

35’  Coronado,  llve-a-board,  diesel . 39,900 

41'  Challenger,  ketch,  equipped . 105,000 

41’  Formosa,  pilothouse  ketch . 65,000 

45’ Freedom,  aft  cabin  ketch . 189,000 

-  STEEL  - 

48’  Custom  Stl.  Ketch  (78),  aft  cabin,  ctr.  ckplt . $1 75,000 

36'  Steel  Diesel  Cutter,  Omega  Plus . 89,000 

-  WOOD  - 

26’  Barney  Nichols,  Inboard . $6,600 

26'  Herreshoff-type  yawl . i . Offers 

30'  Mod  H-28  by  Far  East . 22,500 

30’  Bird  Boat,  S.F.  bay  classic,  two  from . 89,900 

30'  Herreshoff  Bermuda  30,  teak,  diesel . 29,500 

30'  Friendship  sloop,  diesel . 35,000 

34'  Angelman  Sea  Sprit  Ketch . 46,500 

34’  Scandinavian  D/E  sloop,  just  rtnd  Mexico . 34,000 

35'  Eldrege-Mclnnls  yawl . 35,000 

36'  Lester  Stone,  privateer . try  25,000 

36'  Herreshoff  Nerela  ketch . 54,900 

37’  Robb  C/B  yawl,  diesel . 32,500 

40'  Alden  motorsaller,  diesel . 65,000 

41'  Classls  S&S  cruising  yawl . 69,500 

45'  Matthews  cutter,  diesel . Offers 

45'  Rosborough  Privateer . .60,000 

46'  Custom  Carpentler  "Sea  Wings" . 65,000 

48’ Alden  cutter,  classic . 69,000 

50’  Force  50  ketch . 135,000 

55’  Custom  Meese  ketch . 150,000 


Many  Other  Listings  To  Choose  From 


Jane  Rundell 
Broker 


%3licRardsonJia y 

YACHTS  INSURANCE 


OPEN  7  DAYS  A  WEEK 


From  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 


Clipper  Yacht  Harbor,  Foot  of  Harbor  Or.,  Sauaallto,  CA  04066 

(415)  332-3855 


SELECTED  BROKERAGE 

SAIL 

47’  CHEOY  LEE  KETCH,  73 .  $135,000 

45’  BREWER  KETCH,  79 .  115,000 

44'  SEA  WOLF  KETCH,  78 .  119,000 

42'  AFT  CABIN  SLOOP,  '80 .  89,500 

36’  PEARSON  365  KETCH,  76 .  79,500 

36'  POLARIS,  NEW,  BASE  BOAT .  69,500 

38'  STEPHENS  F.  CLIPPER .  66,500 

35'  CUSTOM  ERWIN  SLOOP .  79,500 

34'  CORONADO,  70 .  39,500 

28'  COLUMBIA . 19,500 

27'  DUFOUR  DIESEL . 32,000 

26’  ERICSON,  '67 .  13,900 

26’  DAWSON,  75 .  19-950 

POWER 

60’  CHRIS  ROAMER .  550,000 

50’  CHRIS  CONNIE .  139,500 

42’  CHRIS  CONNIE .  85,000 

38’  CHRIS  CONNIE .  59,500 

41'  TRAWLER  CHB .  89,500 

32’  GRAND  BANKS . - .  46,000 


BOB  TCFFT  CRUISIHG 


2819 BRIDQIWM, SUM  201, SMtRUTO.CH.  94 965 


SELECTED  LISTINGS 

20'  Angelman  gaff  cutter,  1970,  good  looking  character . $10,500 

27’  Norwegian  pilot  cutter,  1939,  strong,  good  gear . 29,050 

27’  Regent  (French  FG  sloop),  Singlehanded  veteran,  vane . 27,500 

20’  Westsail  (2)  both  of  these  sturdy  cutters  are  ready  from . 39,500 

30’  Atkin  Little  Maid  of  Kent  schooner,  1970,  dsl . 25,000 

30’  Block  Island  cutter,  1960,  vane  &  lots  of  gear . 25,000 

31’  Angelman  schooner,  1962,  4  cyl.  dsl.,  beautiful . 41,000 

34’  Hanna  Gulfweed  ketch,  1973,  huge  Inventory,  very  nice . 65,000 

35’  Alden  yawl,  1948, 4  cyl.  dsl.,  cruise  equipped . 43,000 

37’  Tayana  cutter,  1976,  Autohelm,  Redcrest,  Walker  log . 05,750 

40’  Alden  cutter,  1935,  recently  returned  from  So.  Pac . 50,500 

41’  Alden  cutter  M/S,  1958,  GM  4-51,  radar  need  offers  on . 59,500 

41’  Kettenburg  FG  sloop,  1967,  sharp  sailer,  nice . 03,000 

42’  Alden  cutter,  1940,  cruise  veteran,  will  survey  well . 49,000 

44’  Islander  custom  sloop,  1974,  beautifully  done . 80,000 

45’  Hand  schooner,  1929,  stout  lady  In  good  shape . 65,000 

45’  Explorer  ketch,  1979,  like  new  with  new  gear . 110,000 

47’  Cheoy  Lee  ketch,  1973,  radar,  two-boat  owner . 135,000 

50’  Challenger  ketch,  1974,  rader,  washer/dryer . 165,000 

60’  English  gaff  sloop,  completely  restored  beyond  belief . 225,000 


SPECIALIZING  IN  OFFSHORE  CRUISING  BOATS  -  Over  100  listings 

Particulars  are  believed  to  be  correct  but  are  not  guaranteed; 
subject  to  price  change,  prior  sale  or  wlthdrawl  without  notice. 


PETER  JONES  YACHT  BROKERAGE 
(415)  386-5870 

BUYERS:  If  you’re  looking  for  a  boat  &  don’t  see  it  here,  or  If  you  don’t  know  which  boat 
among  the  many  alternatives  will  satisfy  your  sailing  needs,  then  please  call.  My  listings 
change  constantly,  &  I  may  have  some  suggestions  if  you  haven't  decided  on  a  specific  boat. 

SAIL 

41’  YANKKE  CLIPPER.  F/G  ketch,  dsl.,  lots  of  gear  INQUIRE 

40’  TRINTELLA.  ’72  aft  cabin  ketch.  Perkins  dsl.,  autopilot,  vane,  &  much 
more.  European  design  built  &  maintained  to  highest  standards  w/berth  in  S.F. 
W.  harbor.  140,000 


40’  ALDEN  CUTTER  '35.  Volvo  dsl.,  9  sails,  lots  of  cruising  gear,  extensively 


refitted  in  ’78  &  ready  to  go  $58,500 

39' CAL. ’80,  Perkins  dsl.,  Barients  $115,000 

35’  PEARSON  ‘69.  Bill  Shaw;  clean,  organized  cruis’g  boat,  dsl.,  extras  $54,000 
34’  TARTAN.  ‘74,  S&S  keel,  ctrbrd.  design  w/auto,  windlass,  lots  more. $42,500 
33’ PEARSON  VANGUARD.  Very  clean.  '  $33,500 

32’  ATKIN  THISTLE.  Sturdy  ferrocement  dbl.-ender,  Sabb  dsl.,  more.  $28,000 
30'  BODEGA.  Brand  new  custom  sloop,  dsl.,  VHF  &  more  $42,000 

30’  SPARKMAN&STEPHENS  SLP.  by  North  Star.  Whl.  steer’g.  $25,000 
30’  OLSON  '80.  Gleaming  and  super  fast.  INQUIRE 

30’  DUFOUR  ARPEGE.  ‘69,  cruise  ready,  fast;  dodger,  sails,  dsl.,  decs. $29,900 
30’  WINDWARD  ’67.  F/G,  roomy  cruising  sloop  w/diesel.  $26,500 

28’  SANTANA  '78.  Extremely  clean,  well  equipped  $33,500 

27’ TARTEN  yawl.  I.B.,  VHF,  strong  cruiser  $22,500 

27'  SANTANA  '69.  Spinnaker,  3  jibs,  VHF,  Evinrude  o.b.  15,000 

27’  ERICSON  ’72.  Complete  ciistom  interior  and  more.  $25,900 

27’  BRISTOL  '66.  Alberg-design.  Gd.  cruiser  $17,500 

26’  INTERNATIONAL  FOLKBOAT  ’70.  $15,000 

26’  ERICSON  ’67.  3  sails,  Johnson  o.b.  $13,900 

26’  DAWSON.  Aft  cabin,  shoal  draft  cruising  ketch,  inboard.  $19,000 

25’  SANTANA  525  ’77.Headfoil  system,  spinnaker,  Volvo  o.b.  $13,800 

25’  O’DAY.  Honda  o.b. ,  3  sails,  &  Sausalito  berth  $13,500 

25’  FRISCO  FLYER  by  Cheoy  Lee.  Masthead  rig,  Sausalito  berth  $10,500 

25’  PETERSON  '76.  Like  new,  much  gear  &  possible  S.F.  slip.  $18,500 

24'  MOORE.  Super  equipped,  super  clean,  super  fast.  $19,500 

24’  COLUMBIA  CHALLENGER.  Very  clean,  stiff,  one-design.  $7,500 


SELLERS:  If  you  own  any  well-built  boat  In  gd.  cond.  &  warn  an  honest  &  capable  person  to 
represent  you  during  the  problems  of  negotiation,  financing,  sea  trial,  survey,  title  transfer, 
insurance,  property  tax  proration  &  the  inevitable  bizzare  Snafu,  please  call  &  list  your  boat. 
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YOUR... 


SKIPPERS 

WE  HAVE  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  INVENTORIES 

IN  THE  BAY  AREA 


Yacht  Sales 


COLUMBIA  36,  ’69,  6  bags  of  sails;  full  in¬ 
strumentation,  dodger,  twin  headstays; 
shower  +  MUCH  MORE!!  $39,500/0ffer. 


17'  MONTGOMERY  w/trailer . $  6,000 

20'  NEWPORT . 6,500 

20'  BAY  LADY  . 3,450 

20'  PETERSON  MERMAID . 2  from  4,000 

20'  CAL . 6,000 

21’  RUSSELL  MARINE . 5,000 

21'  VICTORY  w/lrailer . 2,500 

22  6"  RANGER . !  ,8,350 

22'  HERRESHOFF  EAGLE . 7,500 

22'  SANTANA . 7,000 

22'  TANZER .  . 9,000 

22'  BRISTOL . 6,500 

22'  AMERICAN  w/I.railor . 7,800 

22'  COLUMBIA . 5,500 

2.T  HANNA  GULFWEED  SLOOP . 6,000 

23'  RANGER  . 12,000 

23'  BEAR  BOAT . 6,950 

23'  CLIPPER  MARINE . 5,900 

24'  FARR  727,  '/4-Ion Till) . 15,900 

24'  ISLANDER  BAHAMA  . 6,650 

24'  .1  24  SI  OOP,  1980 . 15,500 

24'  NEW  ENGLAND  SLOOP . 3,950 

24'  CAL  . 5,900 

24'  COLUMBIA  CHALLENGER  6,000 

24'  BRISTOL  owner  carry . 12,500 

24'  COLUMBIA  (TON  I  ENDER . 4,000 

24'  ISLANDER  ,  6,000 

24'  SAN  JUAN  MKII.iisl.  sip,  . 17,000 

247"  SANTANA  25'  >A  TON  . 13,900 

26  LANOI  H . 16,900 

25'  SEXIANT,  1909,  (isl.,  lit) . asking  13,350 

26  CHEOY  LEE  FLYER,  cutler  rig . 4,500 

25'  HAWSON  MONK  . 8,400 

25'  VENTURE . .  .2  Irom  7,000 

25'  CATALINA . 16,500 

25'  SEILDMANN . 23,500 

25'  SANTANA  525 . 15,000 

25'  TRIMARAN . 4,500 

25'  NORDIC  FOLKBOAT . 2  Irom  6,500 

26'  PEARSON  ONE-DESIGN . 17,500 

26'  PEARSON  ARIEL . 12,500 

26'  GRAMPIAN . 15,000 

26'  COLUMBIA  26T . 14,500 

26'  COLUMBIA  MKI . 10,500 

26'  RANGER . 2  Irom  10,900 


Select  Brokerage  Listings 


NEW  34’  AFT  CABIN  FORMOSA  SLOOP 
—  Volvo  dsl.,  walk-through  to  aft  cabin! 
Lots  of  teak,  fully  equipped.  $72,000. 


Special  of  the  Month !  '79  IRWIN  CITA 
TION  39’.  Dsl.  aux.  sloop.  Price  slashed  for 
Quick  Sale!!  At  Our  Docks!  $61,000. 


26'  5  2  all  cockpit  sip . 20,000 

26'  INTERNATIONAL  FOLKBOAT . 2  from  15,250 

2 V  NOR'SEA  all  cabin  sip . 45,600 

27'  CAL  2  27 .  24,500 

27'  CHEOY  LEE  OFFSHORE  MKII . 26,000 

27'  ISLANDER . 16,500 

27'  CSC . 29,900 

27'  CATALINA  .  23,500 

27'  ERICSON .  27,000 

27'  ALBINVEGA .  . 2  Irom  18,000 

28'  STARLIGHT  CUTTER,  sip.  rig . 12,500 

28'  NICHOLS  BUCCANEER . 15,950 

28'  KINGS  CRUISER  . 9.000 

29'  COLUMBIA  8.7 . 2  Irom  33,000 

29'  ERICSON  .  26,500 

30'  CAL .  25,000 

30'  H  28  MODIFIED  KETCH . 2  Irom  19,900 

30'  HURRICANE . 17,000 

30'  COLUMBIA .  29,000 

30'  H  30 . 25,000 

30’  ALBIN  BALLAD . 37,000 

30'  PACIFIC,  Nichol  design . 14,000 

30'  ALBERG  ODEYSSEY  Yawl . 27,500 

30'  CLIPPER  MARINE . 15,000 


FORMOSA  KETCH,  1977  —  Ford  Lehaman 
diesel, full  elec.,  incl.  radar,  2  LectraSans,  2 
showers,  kero,  stove,  2  freezers,  full  sails. 
South  Sea  Veteran.  Try  $156,500. 


30'  ERICSON,  1980 . 49,000 

30'  RAWSON  PILOTHOUSE  sloop . 56,000 

31'  GOLDEN  HIND . 35,000 

32'  STEEL  AFT  CABIN  sloop . 35,900 

32'  BRISTOL . 39,950 

32'  ERICSON .  36,900 

32’  ISLANDER . 51,000 

32'  CHALLENGER .  47,000 

32'  PEARSON  323 . 59,500 

33'  FJORDPLAST . 65,000 

34'  FORMOSA  AFT  CABIN  SLP . 72,000 

35'  WILLARD  AUX.  SLOOP . 78,500 

35'  CAL .  59,000 

36'  COLUMBIA  AUX.  SLOOP . 39,500 

37'  IRWIN  MK  V .  90,000 

37'  RAFIKI . 2  Irom  78,500 

37'  FAREAST  GARDEN  KETCH . 52,000 

38’  FARALLON  CLIPPER . 50,000 

39'  IRWIN  CITATION . 69,000 

39'  ALLIED  MISTRESS  ketch . 105,000 

39'  INGRID  DBL.  END  KETCH . 55,500 

40'  MARINER  KETCH . 85,000 

40'  CHALLENGER  CUSTOM . 75,000 

41'  YANKEE  CLIPPER . 75,000 

41'  MORGAN .  97,000 

41'  BENNETT  FLUSH  DECK  KETCH . 47,500 

41'  CT  41' AUX.  KETCH . . 2  from  75,000 

42'  WESTSAIL . 150,000 

44'  SEA  WOLF  KETCH . 116,000 

44'  RHODES  MOTORSAILER . 110,000 

44'  HARDIN  BOUNTY  ketch . 110,000 

44’  PETERSON  cutter . 115,000 

45'  PORPOISE  DSL,  KETCH . 165,000 

45'  FREEDOM  KETCH . 189,500 

45'  SPARKMAN  &  STEPHENS  M/S . 55,000 

45'  FRANZ  MAAS  CTRBRD.  YAWL . 110,000 

50'  HARTOG  AUX.  SCHOONER . 26,000 

50'  PEREGRINE .  220,000 

51'  FORMOSA  PILOTHOUSE  ketch . 156,500 

52'  AL  BROOKS  MOTORSAILER . 28,000 

52  8'  PASSAT  KETCH . 120,000 

60'  HARTOG  CUTTER . 20,000 

60'  BURGER  (Rhodes)  CTRBRD.  YAWL . 200,000 

61'  ANA  MARIA  gaff-rigged  sloop . 225,000 

63'  ULULANI  CLASSIC  KETCH  dsl . 73,000 


BANK  FINANCING  AVAILABLE/BERTHS  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  BOATS 
1535  Buena  Vista  Ave.,  Alameda 
No.  12  Marina  Blvd.,  Pittsburg 
3424  Via  Oporto,  Newport  Beach 


(415)  522-6500 
(415)  432-8722 
(714)  673-5200 


RAVE  REVIEWS 


NORDIC  44 


“Outstanding  Performance.”  Rex  Reed 
“I  wish  we’d  designed  that  one.”  Olin  Stevens 
“It  will  be  great  for  whale  watching.”  J.  Fonda 
“The  galley  is  just  marvelous.”  Julia  Child 
“We  approve.”  The  Moral  Majority 
“Where  do  you  sleep?”  Rita  Jenrette 
“Fast  is  fun,  but  nice  is  nice.”  Bill  Yee 
“Nordic  will  ship  no  yacht  before  it’s  time.”  Orson  Wells 
“Nancy  &  I  love  it,  &  with  a  few  more  cuts  we  can  fit  it  in.”  R.  Regan 
“We  are  going  to  trade  our  Greta  39  in  on  one  of  these.”  Richard  Spindthrift 


Give  us  your  own  review  — 
in  San  Francisco  at 
CITY  YACHTS 


Foot  of  Laguna  St., 

San  Francisco,  CA  94123 
Tele:  (415)  567-3695 


Bruce  Farr’s  Latest  Baby 
Has  Meissner  Winches! 


(Includes  Galvanised  Trailer  with  Brakes) 

$20f87000  FOB  San  Francisco 
Plus  Freight  &  Local  Delivery 

You  Can  Buy  the  Winches  From: 

Anchorage  Marine,  Sausalito,  (415)  332-2320 

Al’s  Marine,  Pete’s  Harbor,  Redwood  City,  (415)  364-0288 

Gashouse  Cove,  San  Francisco,  (415)  567-3695. 


For  full  details  and  trade  information,  please  contact: 


mei55ner  international  by 

THE  STANDARD  BEARER™ 


U.S.  Distributor: 

International  Marine  Hardware 
Star  Route  21 

Woodside,  California  94062 
(415)  851-3060 


The  Farr  740  Sport.  Bruce’s 
newest  24  footer,  with  retractable 
keel.  Double  spreader  rig,  pleasant 
cruising  accomodations,  speed, 
control,  100%  floatation,  and  an  ex¬ 
travagantly  complete  equipment 
list,  had  to  have  winches  good 
enough  to  live  up  to  the  design,  per¬ 
formance  and  quality. 


The  Farr  740  Sport  comes  with 
Meissner  Winches  as  standard 
equipment:  2  No.  10’s  for  halyards 
and  things;  2  No.  18  2-speeds  for 
primary  sheet  winches. 


You  Can  Buy  the  Boats  From: 
Expoerts  International,  Inc. 
215  Leidesdorff  St. 

San  Francisco,  CA  94111 
Telephone  (415)  986-8877 

COMPLETE  YACHT 


